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Art. I.—Rambert’s Life of Vinet. 


Alexandre Vinet. Histoire de sa Vie et de ses Ouvrages. Par E. Rambert, 
Seconde édition. Lausanne, 1875. 


No very far from thirty years after his death, we have at 

length a full though not an exhaustive memoir of Vinet. 
That such a work should have continued to be desired for a 
whole generation after he passed away, and when produced, 
should be bought and read with great eagerness by his 
countrymen, is a profound testimony to the greatness of the 
man, and of the influence which he exercised. Some public 
men excite a wonderful interest in their personality, and Vinet 
was one of these. Many authors, on the other hand, are mere 
manufacturers, and their works can be separated from them- 
selves as thoroughly as a web of cloth or a sheet of paper can 
be cut off from the machine that produced it. But in the case 
of thoughtful, original writers, and especially those whose 
writings are flavoured with their imagination, a subtle 
emanation from themselves mingles with what they write, 
and gives birth to a great desire on the part of their readers 
to become acquainted with their personal history. For 
those who know little or nothing of Vinet as a writer, this 
biography may not have much interest. But those who 
have read his books with that increasing relish and appre- 
ciation which familiarity with them produces, will welcome 
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202 Rambert’s Life of Vinet. 


the view now given of his manner of life, and the develop- 
ment of his soul. 

It is true that the outline of his life has been long familiar 
to the public. There was no lack of notices of him, and 
articles of various kinds, about the time of his death. The 
most elaborate of these was Edmund Scherer’s' Alexandre 
Vinet: Notice sur la vie et les Ecrits; but, however able to 
appreciate his genius and qualities as a writer, Scherer, on 
one great and vital question, was incapable of sympathy 
with him. And of course neither Scherer nor any mere 
reviewer was able to present us with the personal and 
domestic details, and especially the details on the origin 
and progress of his spiritual life, which are requisite to 
harmonize a career that presents not a few diverse aspects. 
In this country, at all events, people needed something to 
shew them how the three or four characters in which he 
appeared could all belong to one and the same man. They 
knew that he was a great preacher, for oratorical fame 
travels fast and far, and his published sermons attested the 
rumour. They knewthat he was a philosopher of the school 
of Pascal, for he had commented on him in some admirable 
papers, and his sermons too shewed his affinity to the great 
Christian philosopher of Port-Royal. They knew that he 
stood in the highest rank as a litterateur, especially versed 
in all French literature, and accustomed to handle it 
critically, in a style that commanded the admiration of the 
foremost Frenchmen of the day. Further, they knew that 
he was strong and ardent on one ecclesiastical question— 
the relation of Church and State; that from his earliest 
youth, and while yet in his first dazzlement with the glories 
of French literature, that subject had fascinated his mind ; 
and that all through his life he had stuck to it, as a question 
to him of surpassing importance, and having a vital in- 
fluence on the most momentous interests, sacred and civil. 
A memoir was needed to shew how all these sides of character 
arose, and instead of a bundle of contradictions, were the 
developments of one self-consistent man. We cannot say 
that Professor Rambert has given all we might have wished ; 
but what he has given is of great value. 


’ The family of Scherer was closely connected with that of Madame Vinet ; 
hence the special interest of Scherer in him. 
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Alexandre-Rodolphe Vinet was born at Ouchy, the beauti- 
ful lake-suburb of Lausanne, on the 17th June 1797. His 
father, whose family was originally French, had been in suc- 
cession a schoolmaster (with a salary of twenty louis a year) 
and watchmaker at Geneva, an under-collector of taxes, a 
translator and copyist, ending with the not very brilliant 
office of secretary to the Minister of the Interior at Lausanne. 
Vinet came into the world during one of the lowest ebbs of 
his father’s fortunes, foreshadowing the life of physical trial 
and suffering he was himself to lead. The father, soured 
perhaps by ill-success, was of a somewhat hard and for- 
bidding manner, that at first terrified his son; but withal, 
he was affectionate, thoughtful, and intelligent; and when 
Alexandre’s mind opened, there came to be a cordial and 
very interesting intercourse between them. They became 
friends ; and when the son settled at Basle their correspon- 
dence was regular, and contained a frank expression of their 
views on the great questions, literary, political, and religious, 
that engaged their attention. It is curious to find the old 
man lecturing his son on certain niceties of composition 
which he was prone to neglect. It is more as we might 
expect to find a lecture on handwriting, for fathers who 
write with care are always annoyed at careless handwriting 
on the part of their sons. It appears that old Vinet’s 
lecture on this subject was more successful than that of 
Zachary Macaulay’s to his first-born ; for ultimately Vinet 
wrote a most beautiful hand, only it was extremely minute, 
a circumstance that he sometimes regretted, for he had the 
rare virtue of thinking of his printers, and being anxious to 
save compositors the worry of illegible copy ! 

Young Vinet was not only clever, but precocious ; he had 
a singularly fine nervous organization, and a nature full of 
“trésors de délicatesse.” Music overpowered him, and it 
was not long before he fell under the influence of another 
passion. He fell in love with his cousin, Sophie De la Rottaz, 
a circumstance the more remarkable that the parents of 
both had been long desirous of a marriage between them, 
to crown an ancient friendship which had subsisted between 
their families. Vinet was only eighteen when they became 
engaged. At twenty he married, and the marriage was 
one of remarkable affection and esteem. The warmth and 
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purity of this affection was by far the highest feature in the 
domestic life of Vinet, which afterwards became clouded 
with much suffering and other afflictions. 

Before this, influenced by his father’s wishes, Vinet had 
entered on the usual course of study for the ministry; in a 
serious mood indeed, with a strong wish to do good, but desti- 
tute of that spirit of life which he afterwards came to enjoy. 
In the course of his studies the professorship of French 
literature in the Lausanne Academy fell vacant. The most 
likely candidate was M. Charles Monnard. It was the rule 
that the candidate should bring forward before an academical 
assembly a dissertation and theses, on which a free public 
discussion ensued. At this discussion young Vinet came 
forward as the opponent of Monnard. His father, who 
happened to be present, was so shocked that he rushed from 
the meeting when he saw him rise. But Vinet acquitted 
himself so well that soon after, when the Council of Educa- 
tion of the Canton of Basle asked Monnard to recommend a 
suitable person as professor of the French language and 
literature in the Gymnasium of that town, he generously 
named the youth who had controverted him. Vinet had 
just completed his twentieth year when he entered on this 
honourable and laborious charge. He returned to Lau- 
sanne, first to undergo his final examination as a preacher, 
and afterwards to wed his betrothed. Devoted to his 
favourite study, and united to one whom he loved so warmly, 
his career opened under a sky of unusual brightness. At 
Basle he spent the next twenty years of his life, adding 
latterly to the labours of the Gymnasium those of a chair 
in the University. 

Vinet’s correspondence with his father was now more 
intimate and confidential than ever. The old man became 
more tender when he had his son’s two infants on his knees. 
The sternest fathers, says the biographer, have a way of 
becoming the most indulgent grandpapas. Vinet, now 
twenty-five, was feeling his father’s affection and protection 
more indispensable to him than ever, when one day he 
heard that he had been seized with severe illness, and was 
dead. The shock was very great. The direction in which 
it turned the thoughts of himself and his wife appears from 
a letter written by her a few days after. ‘‘I often think 
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that we were regarding his approval as too much the end 
of our lives, and that God has removed him in order to 
draw our eyes and hearts to Himself.” The year following, 
Vinet met with a serious accident, which impaired his 
health during the whole course of his life. An internal 
tumour was formed, and other derangements followed, 
against which neither operations, nor courses of medicine, 
nor baths of any description could prevail. Vinet became 
subject to attacks, sometimes more, sometimes less severe, 
but turning his life into a kind of martyrdom, often into an 
agony. But in the furnace he enjoyed a gracious presence. 
“The first indications,” says M. Rambert, “of a religious 
life really independent and with marked features of indi- 
viduality followed the distress of his heart on the death of 
his father, and in the following spring the excruciating 
attacks of his malady.” We find in this memoir no detail 
of the steps by which Vinet came to Christ. But very soon 
his sympathies appear wholly on the side of evangelical 
religion. It is interesting to read that when he set up his 
family altar, it was with some fear and trembling that he 
advanced, and by the same steps as many another timid 
man. First he read a chapter and a prayer. Then he 
composed and read short prayers of his own. Finally he 
prayed as his heart moved him, and ‘though he did not 
fall on his knees, says M. Rambert, it was only because his 
illness prevented the head of the family from taking this 
attitude !' 

We cannot follow in detail the course of Vinet’s life at 
Basle. As the years passed on, he became distinguished 
alike as a literary man and a preacher. He received 
numberless invitations to other places as pastor and as pro- 
fessor, and on one occasion he all but accepted an appoint- 
ment as editor of a Paris journal. But for twenty years he 
declined every offer, and remained content with his modest 
post. At length he yielded to an invitation to occupy the 
chair of Homiletics in the theological faculty of the 
Lausanne Academy. His heart had never cooled in its 


' The meagreness of the details which M. Rambert has given of the origin 
and progress of the spiritual life of Vinet is undoubtedly a serious drawback. 


We have only glimpses, where we should have longed for a near and full 
view. 
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affection for his native city, with its glorious lake and 
amphitheatre of mountains. But his relations with the 
authorities had not always been of the happiest kind. We 
cannot enter into all the circumstances that had made the 
Government of Vaud intensely intolerant and persecuting, 
and that had so roused Vinet against them, that for his free 
speaking and writing he was subjected in 1829 to a fine, and 
suspended for two years from his functions as one of the 
Vaudois clergy. As he was living at Basle, this last was not 
difficult to bear. In 1837, however, Vinet accepted the call to 
the professorship. But, after a time, the old difference with the 
authorities broke out. First, he resigned his position as a 
minister, though not as a member of the National Church. 
Then he resigned his chair of theology in the Academy, re- 
ceiving an inferior appointment to a chair of literature. Then 
came in 1845 the separation of the evangelical clergy from the 
National Church, and the formation of the Free Church of 
Vaud. Vinet was indefatigable in his efforts to promote 
this movement, and to advance the welfare of the Free 
Church. But the ailment with which he had carried on so 
long and so brave a struggle at last overpowered him. At 
Clarens, to which he had gone for change of air, on 4th May 
1847, after much suffering, he fell asleep at the age of fifty. 
He was very affectionate and very humble, asking even his 
servants to forgive him for any impatient word or act ; and 
feeling that he stood in great need of a Saviour’s grace. 
‘Je mets ma confiance en Celui qui ne rejette pas les cceurs 
froissés ; mes veeux les plus intimes sont pour ceux qui ont 
bien voulu m’ aimer. Ils s’ etendent a tous leurs interéts, 
et embrassent toute I’éternité.” Among his last words were, 
“* En Lui, la vie.” 


Vinet has sometimes been called the Chalmers of Switzer- 
land. In the structure of their minds they differed toto carlo ; 
the one broad and brawny, the other delicate to a degree ; 
the one a comparative stranger to literature, the other 
delighting in it with all the devotion of an enthusiast. Yet 
there were some striking resemblances between them, both 
outward and inward. Each enters the ministry, or at least 
its preparatory stage, without having received the spirit of life. 
Domestic bereavement and personal sickness are in the case of 
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both the occasion of the change. Each has a strong natural 
proclivity to a branch of secular knowledge; but in the case 
of Chalmers, it is science that is the attraction, while in that 
of Vinet, it is literature. The whole Christian service of 
each is coloured by this natural proclivity, giving it certain 
rare features of its own. Both are preachers of remarkable 
eloquence, but in the case of Chalmers, the hearer’s heart is 
borne down by an impetuous torrent ; in the case of Vinet, 
it is pierced by a spear of the finest edge and temper. Of 
both, much of the preaching has an apologetic character ; 
but while Chalmers deals with objections coming mostly 
from the side of science, Vinet engages with those which are 
represented to the present age by Matthew Arnold’s title, 
‘Literature and Dogma.” Both were men of simple nature 
and strong affections. Perhaps in their very infirmities 
there was a resemblance; for Vinet on his deathbed alluded, 
it may be with an excess of humility, to his impatience and 
intolerance, and anything disorderly in the heart of Chal- 
mers was in that direction. Each was deeply interested in 
the efficiency of his national church, and fought hard against 
the Government on behalf of its independence and freedom. 
Of both the last great achievement was to lead an exodus, 
and found a Free Church in their native country. Both died 
in the same month, Vinet on the 4th, and Chalmers on the 
31st of May, 1847. In their inner life, other coincidences 
might be traced. The manner of their death was a contrast, 
Vinet expiring after pain had crushed all his vital energies ; 
Chalmers passing without a pang into that gracious Presence 
where both would receive the reward of their labour, and 
wear the crown of glory that fadeth not away. 


We shall now attempt a more minute analysis of Vinet’s 
character and influence. To estimate him aright, it must 
be borne in mind that the fundamental feature of his mind 
was the literary instinct. The bias in the direction of litera- 
ture was as decided as the bias of a Raffael to painting, or 
of a Newton to mathematics, or of a Mendelssohn to music. 
In fact it was a bias of that strength which leaves no doubt, 
when it appears, of its being a man’s duty to give it scope, if 
only he can find the opportunity. God does not create gifts 
of so decided and powerful calibre without intending that the 
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exercise of them shall be the chief occupation of the lives of 
their possessors. In his irresistible bias to literature, 
Vinet belonged to the same order of mind as Lord Jeffrey 
or Lord Macaulay. Perhaps he was more akin to the 
former, because more of a critic than a producer. He 
had that keen insight which discovers literary merit at a 
glance, and in the case of literary giants, finds out Samson’s 
secret—wherein their great strength lies. Of this occu- 
pation he never wearied. To survey the products of literary 
genius, place them in his crucible, separate the wood, hay, 
and stubble from the more enduring elements, and dwell 
with enthusiasm on all that-was most successful in their 
work, was the great delight of his mind. And though not 
so much a producer as a critic, he was most skilful in ex- 
pressing his thoughts about other writers, as well as in 
giving form to the more original conceptions of his own 
mind. His studies in literature were pursued with great 
ardour. Anything that made his devotion to literature 
more clearly his duty was a source of great joy to him, 
enabling him to march with more resolute step ‘‘in this 
vast, rich, and noble career of high literature.” And the 
discipline of study sharpened his faculty. ‘‘He not only 
gained an increase of knowledge, but also an entirely 
new store of ideas, and especially a nicety of tact and 
a penetration of judgment that became every day more 
remarkable.” 

Vinet’s chief organ of literary communication with the 
world was the Protestant weekly journal of Paris, Le 
Semeur. To this he was a very frequent contributor, and it 
was mainly the articles he wrote in it that gave it fame. At 
one time he was pressed very hard to become its editor, and 
he yielded so far to the pressure as to agree to make a six 
months’ trial of the post ; but on further reflection, he with- 
drew even this measure of consent. Many of his papers on 
contemporary authors of the highest fame drew from them 
acknowledgments of the handsomest kind, not unfrequently 
written in ignorance of the critic’s name. Among the first 
to discover the remarkable talent of these articles was Sainte- 
Beuve, whose work, ‘‘ Volupté,” had been reviewed by Vinet ; 
and the acquaintance which sprung up after the following 
note ripened into a very cordial and intimate friendship, espe- 
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cially during the twelve months which Sainte-Beuve spent 
at Lausanne. 

“T have to express my warmest thanks,” wrote Sainte-Beuve, “ to the 

author of the articles on ‘ Volupté,’ both for the most flattering and 
kindly criticism he has given, and for his Christian counsels, and the 
ethical point of view which regulates his judgment. If my vanity as an 
author has been more than gratified in reading these articles, I have 
found in them materials for profitable reflection and self-examination on 
points of highest moment. I have felt how much it is incumbent on me 
to render myself for the future not unworthy of such opinions, which 
while they do me honour, are still more to be regarded because they 
touch me in secret, and stir me up to serious thought.” 
The same writer, referring to Vinet’s sermons, said that in 
their philosophical tone, they reminded him of what Jouflroy 
or Damiron might be expected to say if they were evangelical 
pastors speaking quietly to Christian assemblies. Guizot, 
at an early period, became profoundly impressed with Vinet’s 
remarkable abilities. Victor Hugo expressed a desire to 
know who the critic was who threw such delicacy and cour- 
tesy into his occasionally severe criticism. M. Cousin did 
le Semeur the honour of referring to it, and of combating its 
opinion in the preface to his F'ragmentes Philosophiques. In 
reply to it, M. de Saisset wrote long explanations of his views. 
When Madame de Stael and M. de Broglie, with Madame 
Necker-de-Saussure, were living in Vinet’s neighbourhood, 
they eagerly sought his society, and Vinet enjoyed greatly 
his visits to their house.’ So abundant were the eloges that 
poured on him from distinguished men, partly for his arti- 
cles and partly for his discourses, that a worthy brother was 
moved to write him a letter of caution, which Vinet carefully 
preserved, while consigning many flattering epistles to the 
flames :— 

“T have bought and read your Discourses. They are excellent. I 
know that you are receiving eulogies from every side. God grant that 
they may not puff you up. Your sister, whom I have had the pleasure 
of meeting at Lausanne, tells me that God is protecting you. He is 
abundantly able to do so. But as she does not see the bottom of your 
heart, I believe it is quite probable that from time to time, and perhaps 
often, a sentiment of pride may be moving there. It is the duty of a 


friend and brother to say, Take care ; what hast thou that thou hast not 
received ” ? 





* «In that family,” he said, ‘‘there is even more of sweetness than of 
brilliancy, and still more of goodness than of intellect. It is even more as a 
Christian than as a man that I have found myself little in that house.” 
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Vinet’s admiration for some of the French classics was 
unbounded. He told his pupils that they ought to study 
Bossuet and Racine as they would study Horace and Cicero. 
Of Racine he wrote to his friend Forel :— 

“You have no doubt observed this morning that a common friend has 
placed us in contact, or at least brought me nearer to you. This common 
friend is Jean Racine, to whom, at the height of my trouble, I betook 
myself for consolation, and who made me forget all my woes and anxieties 
as soon as I read his Bajazet. I cannot conceal my delight. . . . Whata 
poet! Whata writer! What a novelist! And all by one stroke, and 
a single impulse. The further I go, the dearer does Racine become to 
me, and the more I value him ; and if ever I should be professor of homi- 
letics, I should find in him for my students (and well, too, if for myself) 
the rules and the secret of a good sermon.” 

Besides this great critical insight, Vinet had all the 
lesser features of a literary man. He was a great con- 
noisseur in books, and fond of best editions. He was 
singularly careful in style, writing at all times very slowly, 
and correcting and re-correcting till he had found the best 
words and arranged them in the best places. His articles for 
le Semeur cost him each the labour of a week, and it was 
often the third copy that he sent to the press. 

We have thought it right to go into these details in order 
to bring out, clearly and fully, the literary basis of Vinet’s 
character. To form a true judgment of his life, it is im- 
portant to remember that it was into a mind thus constituted 
that the spirit of life came when he was in his twenty-fifth 
year, turning him into a simple, earnest believer in the 
gospel of the grace of God. That Vinet became a spiritual 
Christian, resting with his wholé heart on the work of Christ 
crucified, believing His gospel to be the power of God unto 
salvation, and regarding the regeneration of the Holy Ghost 
indispensable, no one, we think, who reads his discourses, 
can doubt. But the gospel, entering with great power into 
such a mind as his, would not produce in all respects the 
same result as in the case of an ordinary man. It could not 
remove some of the points of antipathy, for instance, between 
him and certain prominent men in the revival that was going 
on around him. But it made a great difference. And very 
interesting it is, in this point of view, to mark how Vinet 
was affected towards these men—Haldane, Malan, Erskine, 
and others—before and after his conversion. 
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Before his conversion he could not bear them. Writing 
to his friend Leresche, in 1870, he said (perhaps without 
special reference to any of the men now named) :— 


“ We have been having a visit from a set of itinerant fools, known by 
the name of Methodists, and all of them citizens of our beloved Switzer- 
land, which, thanks to English influence, is becoming a nest of sectarians. 
These people openly insist that regeneration is a purely divine work, 
which we can neither accelerate nor impede by any efforts of our own ; 
the consequence being, that it is quite useless to give ourselves the trouble 
of trying to become better ; that all who were born before Jesus Christ 
are shut out from salvation, because they did not lead their lives of virtue 
under the influence of a revelation which had not been given them ;. . . 
that, in order to be a Christian, it is necessary entirely to abjure reason, 


intellect, and good sense ; that human science and art must be wholly 
renounced,” &c. 


Vinet ends this rhapsody with a prayer that God would 
preserve them from such mysticism. Even missions were 
regarded as the product of fanaticism. 


“The Missionary Society is English, and I see some are convinced 
that its origin is political ; in other respects, the connection of our pietists 
with the institution does not augur well for its teaching ; they are the 
people who are always furious against reason, always preaching a blind 
faith, a servile submission. I see nothing of all this in my religion ; the 
law of Christ is a law of light, and the apostles were no pietists.” 


After his conversion he had a very different view of the 
great aim and the real spirit of the revivalists. He saw in 
their work the rekindling of the true spirit of Christian life, 
but he never approved wholly either of their method or their 


tone. They were not men of the same calibre with the 
Reformers. 


“ The revival was a reaction against the timid reserve (of the eighteenth 
century) ; it was a return to the faith of the Reformers ; but its first 
manifestations shewed clearly that the movement was not directed, as the 
Reformation had been, by the master-spirits of the age, by men well 
versed in all sound science. The Reformation of the sixteenth century 
made its appeal to science; the revival of the nineteenth held it in 
suspicion. There was a true critical spirit in the reverence of the 
Reformers for the holy Scriptures ; they were theologians who traced 
the stream to its source. The revival made short work of this by its 
doctrine of verbal inspiration. The Reformers made no separation of 
doctrine and morality ; Calvin, the most dogmatic of all, was the man 
who most effectively and constantly preached morality. The revival, on 
the contrary, affected at first a sort of disdain for morality, and was 
absorbed with the consideration of grace. The Reformers, like Jesus, 
were true preachers to the people ; the first apostles of the revival rather 
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sought for select audiences, and it might be supposed that what they 
aimed at, in their way of using the doctrine of election, was-to lead pious 
ministers to find out the elect, group them together, and separate them 
from the crowd.” 

The change in Vinet’s soul is well brought out in his 
thoughts after reading Erskine’s Remarks on the Internal 
Evidence for the Truth of Revealed Religion. He was so 
charmed with the writer’s simplicity and warmth, that, but 
for the first chapter of Corinthians, he would have said, “I 
am of Erskine.” 

“He does not envelope the gospel in darkness ; he makes us feel 
strongly that if only, in the mysteries of religion, we can learn the how, 
the why becomes perfectly accessible to our reason ; we see that it ought 
to be, and that there is not true faith without that. The work of our 
redemption is well developed according to this principle ; the operation of 
the Holy Spirit is presented with equal success, not always in a way that 
will please all the world, but that is not a fault. In a word, this book 
appears to me singularly fitted to open the eyes of those unhappy men 
who misrepresent or reject the gospel because they do not know the 
whole. God grant that this work may have all the good results which 


” 


its author desires ! 


There is no reason to say that Vinet undervalued the 
doctrine of justification by faith, or failed to see in Christ’s 
righteousness the only foundation of acceptance for sin- 
ners. Yet his was not what may be called a forensic mind. 
The view of Christ’s work as a satisfaction was not pro- 
minent in his thoughts. The soul’s inward redemption was 
his favourite contemplation. Learning to live in harmony 
with God, in holy, loving fellowship with God and with man, 
was his idea of the Christian life. Mr Erskine had not yet 
adopted those views which ultimately severed him so much 
from former friends, yet his tendencies were manifest, and 
Vinet shared them. We do not conceal our admiration of 
the fine spirit of Vinet, and the noble aims of his Christian 
life, so well fitted to rebuke many men of louder pro- 
fession. Yet, if we knew more of the history of his soul, we 
might probably find that his tone would have been firmer, 
and his peace and joy, both in living and dying, would have 
been greater, if the doctrine of a surety-righteousness had 
had a more prominent place in his theology. 

On the subject of missions, Vinet’s views were now very 
thoroughly changed. After his conversion, the Basle Mis- 
sion House, which had been founded a few years before, 
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charmed him thoroughly. The missionary spirit was most 
noble :— 


“They believe with a warmth of soul of which it is difficult to give 
the world a conception. They love religion; holy emotion is their 
element ; all matters of faith have an intense reality for them ; all the 
incidents of their life indicate the finger of Providence ; they are con- 
stantly engaged with the things of eternity.” 


But while in the main at one with the revival and its 
authors, Vinet would sometimes break out in writing to his 
intimate friends against their little views and big words, the 
thunder of their anathemas and the platitude of their threats, 
reminding him, he said, of children playing at religion! It 
may be well to notice more particularly, but only in passing, 
what it was, in the leaders of the revival, that went against 
the grain. 

For one thing, he did not like their narrowness of view. 
The kingdom of God was a much wider kingdom to him 
than to them. He felt a lively interest in many things in 
which they felt none. Literature and art were realities to 
him, nay, in a sense, divine realities ; to them they were only 
among the vanities of the world. He saw God’s image and 
superscription on many an object on which they saw nothing 
of the kind. Again: he shrunk from a method sometimes 
practised, of in a manner of forcing truths upon men, will 
they, nill they. No doubt, all God’s truth must be received 
on God’s authority, and on that alone. On that authority 
men must receive many a thing which they cannot com- 
prehend, what even seems a paradox and contradiction. 
But if prejudices could be removed, if divine truth could 
be presented in harmony with reason, if it could be placed 
in a light in which reason accepted it, he thought it a duty 
to do this, and a means of helping the progress of the 
truth. So also he was more disposed to tolerance than the 
revivalists. He did not draw so hard and fast lines. He 
did not limit the Holy Spirit to precisely the same mode of 
operation, and was more disposed to charity in the case of 
Roman Catholics and others very far astray, and in the case 
even of heathens destitute of a formal faith, but marked by 
the inward dispositions of the faithful. Yet Vinet’s heart 
went with the revival, although he did not feel that he could 
take any efficient part in revival meetings. He recognised 
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the great and good elements of the work, and as for its 
defects, he considered that he could do more to remedy them 
by a friendly bearing towards it than by altogether drawing 
off. 

It was indeed a very difficult course ; to keep up com- 
munion with revivalists on the one hand, and the highest 
literary circles of Paris on the other. Vinet did not escape 
altogether the censure of his friends in the tone which he 
adopted. All his literary papers were written from the 
Christian standpoint, and in the spirit of Christianity. 

“But the manner in which he brought out his Christianity in his 
critical articles,” says M. Rambert, “often appeared to his friends to 
conceal it too much under a veil of refinement and elegance. On this 
subject he received among others more than one Christian remonstrance 
from Adolphe Monod, who would have desired for Victor Hugo the 
benefit of lessons more direct and severe. He was not, however, the 
less understood by those to whom he addressed himself, and if, notwith- 
standing the numberless testimonies of esteem which he received in 
France, Vinet was never adopted out and out as a French writer, it is in 
his Christianity, and nowhere else, that we are to find the primary and 
great reason for his exclusion.” 

There is a great deal in this hint of Rambert’s, or rather 
in the broad statement he makes elsewhere, that Vinet’s 
religion was a greater barrier than the Jura between him 
and the greater part of the literary society of Paris. There 
is something pathetic in his loneliness as a Christian 
litterateur. Other writers might own his superiority, but 
instead of reigning as a sovereign in the literary world, he 
is hardly allowed the position of a brother. He is a 
stranger and a pilgrim among them, and all his gentleness 
cannot efface the barrier. 

But Vinet did not conceal his colours. We have seen 
that Sainte-Beuve was his most intimate friend among 
French men of fame. Sainte-Beuve often heard him lecture, 
and always with delight. His impressions of Vinet were 
summarily given in a note on the Academy of Lausanne in 
the last edition of Port-Royal :— 

“The great, the incomparable spiritual benefit which I derived from 
my neighbourhood to M. Vinet, and my sojourn in the beautiful Pays 
de Vaud, was to understand better, through living or recent examples, - 
what is meant by the inner Christian life ; to be able more clearly to 
define to myself what, in every denomination, constitutes a true Chris- 
tian a faithful disciple of the Master, independently of the forms which 
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separate us. 7'o be of the school of Jesus Christ : from this time I under- 
stood better and better the meanings and the glorious results of these 
words.” 


Besides the direct results to which Vinet’s literary genius 
gave birth, we find it imparting a decided colour to his 
discourses, and to his theological works generally. Vinet 
never had a pulpit of his own. He never had a cure of 
souls. Essentially he was a lay preacher. Not but that 
he had many calls ; there was no French Protestant pulpit, 
indeed, to which he would not have been most welcome. 
But he did not conceive that his style of preaching was 
adapted for the conversion of souls, or for the ordinary work 
of the ministry. As a preacher, he had a subordinate niche 
to fill. His part was to bring faith and reason together. 
It was to shew that Christian truth was not antagonistic to 
reason, that reason had no violence done to it by the 
gospel, but that belief in the gospel was reasonable in the 
highest sense. Hence the tone of his discourses is chiefly 
apologetical. 


“T find myself,” said he, “ turned involuntarily, and without delibera- 
tion, towards that numerous class of cultivated men*who, though brought 
up in the bosom of Christianity, and imbued, if I may say so, with 
Christian prejudices, struggle hard either against their own heart, which 
takes fright at the seriousness of Christianity, or against that very 
common prepossession that Christianity, necessary, good, consoling 
though it be, cannot be reconciled with the claims of reason.” 


Vinet’s preaching had a character of its own. His bio- 
grapher says :— 


“ It was neither the preaching of the old Protestant school, which often 
consisted of a simple Biblical exposition of Christianity, nor that of the 
first preachers of the revival, aggressive and highly doctrinal. Every- 
thing with Vinet is calm, but all is vivid ; doctrine and duty, philosophy 
and religion are at the bottom of his preaching ; it is an apologetic, but 
a subtle apologetic, essentially psychological. It was certainly from the 
revival that Vinet received his religious emotion ; he retained the prin- 
ciple, but he enlarged and humanised it. The revival, in the efferves- 
cence of its first flight, fell foul of reason ; Vinet brought it back to 
reason. He had not the shadow of a pretence to the roll of a reformer ; 
if he was one, it was without wishing it, and without suspecting it. He 
thought that his preaching might be useful ; but when he inquired for 
the reason, he did not discover it in any superiority of talent or of Chris- 
tian life ; he found it in his very feebleness, which brought him into con- 
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tact with those who were feeble, and enabled him to understand their 
doubts, their difficulties, their conflicts, and gave him access to their 
hearts.” 


Writing himself to Merle D’Aubigné, Vinet refers to a 
judgment that Cesar Malan had expressed regarding him, 
that he perceived that he had not got the spirit of adoption. 
“In my discourses,” he says, “ you will find a man climb- 
ing with the crowd the steps of the temple, turning to in- 
vite loiterers to follow him, and knowing as yet nothing of 
the sanctuary save a little of the light or the perfume which 
escape from its open doors.” 

The view of Christianity which Vinet delighted to bring 
out was its adaptation to the whole nature of man, its won- 
derful power of bringing God and man into living and 
blessed contact, and giving birth to a morality, a civilisation, 
and a progress which could not be created by any other 
power. As an apologist, Vinet did not lay much stress on 
the outward evidences. If men talked of miracles, the his- 
tory of the cross of Christ was the greatest miracle ever 
known. All your natural religion will never bring man to 
God. You may concentrate all the light of nature on the 
proof of his existence, but you will only reveal an unknown 
God. Men will neither love him nor follow him. But the 
moment that, in the spirit of the gospel, you proclaim cer- 
tain truths about a crucified Jew, a new light shines. God 
stands revealed, and the whole soul of man is in tremor 
before him. The highest morality springs to the front, 
civilisation moves on, the wilderness changes to a garden. 
Vinet tells the story of the Moravian missionaries in Green- 
land, who sought to conduct the people methodically from 
natural to revealed religion. ‘As long as they rested in 
these first elements, their preaching did not affect, did not 
gain a single soul; but the moment that, casting away their 
human method, they decided to follow that of Christ and 
of God, the barriers fell before them, and once more the 
folly of the cross was found to be wiser than the wisdom of 
men.” Vinet delights to dwell on the power of the great 
simple saving truths. He sees them everywhere victorious, 
—in every age, in every people, and in every clime. That, 
to him, is the evidence of Christianity. That is the miracle 
of miracles. The living gospel is everywhere its own wit- 
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ness. It cannot but come from God when it so directly leads 
men to him. 

Vinet had little faith in logic; it was the intuitional pro- 
cesses of the mind that interested him. The gospel was to 
be comprehended by the heart. You might teach men 
all about God, but they would not learn; but if only they 
had love, God and his grace would be apprehended at once. 
Love gave them eyes to see God, and to discover the beauty 
and glory of his character. The gospel displayed a God of 
love, it took hold of the affections, and the affections took 
hold of God. Vinet was as far as possible from allowing to 
reason an exclusive place in receiving the truth. Some of 
his statements are so strong as to seem paradoxical :— 

“The first advice that reason ought to give us, should be to refuse 
reason in everything that does not belong to its jurisdiction. But reason 
is proud, reason is dogmatic ; it will not submit. What then does our 
Heavenly Father do when he desires to savea soul? He leaves it for a 
time to struggle with its speculations, and to vex itself with their impot- 
ence. When it is weary and despairing, when it has acknowledged that 
it is equally incapable of satisfying or of stifling its cravings for light, he 
takes advantage of its humiliation ; he lays his hand upon that soul, 
exhausted by its efforts, wounded by its folly, and compels it to sue for 
quarter. Then it humbles itself, submits, groans ; it cries for succour, it 
renounces the claim to know, and desires only to believe ; it pretends not 
to comprehend, it only aspires to live. Then the heart commences its 
functions ; it takes the place of reason ; in anguish and craving, the heart 
is such as God would have it. It sues for grace, and lo! there is grace ; 
it asks for aid, and aid comes ; it craves for salvation, and salvation is 
given! On that heart, confused and miserable, is then bestowed, nay, 
lavished, all that was refused to reason, proud and haughty.” 


One sees in these thoughts the influence of a master at 
whose feet Vinet often rejoiced to sit—Blaise Pascal. Vinet 
was drawn to him by the most powerful attractions. He 
held strongly his theory of contrarieties. The anomalies of 
human life, its greatness and its littleness, its felicity and 
its misery, were to be accounted for by the presence in 
man of contrary elements. Man was made in God’s 
image, hence his greatness; man was a sinner, hence his 
misery. As this lies at the foundation of so much of 
Pascal, so it occupies the same position in Vinet. It was 
from Pascal, too, that he got his view of the heart as the 
real recipient of grace and truth. His Studies on Pascal 
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shew how much he delighted in his master ; and itis deeply 
interesting, after the long and melancholy reign of unbelief 
that stretched between them, to find the views of the one 
reproduced in the same French tongue by the other, and 
with a purity and felicity of diction hardly inferior to that 
which gave to Pascal so distinguished a place among the 
classical writers of the language. 


We do not intend in this article to enter into the substance 
of Vinet’s views on the relation of Church and State. The 
idea of their separation took hold of him very early, and 
influenced him very profoundly. M. Rambert finds an 
analogy in this respect between him and another Swiss, of 
very different views, J. J. Rousseau. Sitting under a tree, 
Rousseau had once, in a moment of ecstacy, a sudden illu- 
mination, in which there flashed into his mind the great 
ideas which came to furnish the materials of his principal 
writings. Vinet had a moment quite similar on the 8th of 
February 1824. The theory on the relations of the civil and 
religious societies, which he defended so strenuously, struck 
him all of a sudden like a ray of light. But there was a 
great dissimilarity in the reception which the two men gave 
respectively to their inspirations. Rousseau abandoned 
himself to the ideas of that moment, never struggling 
against them. Vinet, on the other hand, was at first 
repelled by his vision, and battled with himself against it ; 
he struggled to free himself from the folds of his thought ; 
when he gave in, it was with trembling; he became con- 
vinced only when he was vanquished. All his feelings and 
interests were against the view that took possession of him ; 
and he evinced his sincerity by his sacrifices. When he 
came to Lausanne as professor of homiletics, he did not at 
first see anything in his position requiring him to leave the 
National Church. In many respects he loved it dearly, as 
we have already said, and he was most reluctant to abandon 
it. By and by he came to see that he could not consistently 
remain one of its clergy; and after a while he came to the 
same conclusion in regard to his professorship. Both posi- 
tions he resigned. Very soon after, in 1845, occurred the 
disruption of the Vaudois National Church. Vinet felt him- 
self called to realise in practice the theory he had held so 
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long, and was, indeed, the mainspring of the Free Church 
movement. The causes that led to this step are well known, 
and do not need to be rehearsed here. We must pass over, 
too, Vinet’s battles with the Government of Vaud, though 
they took up not a little of his time and attention. As to 
his view on Church and State, it is enough to say, in the 
way of explanation, that it sprung from the intense con- 
viction he had of the sacredness of all true religious feelings 
and acts, and the danger which he apprehended from the 
application of other influences to that freedom and spon- 
taneity which he deemed the life of religion. Even those 
who are most opposed to Vinet on this subject, must admit 
the high homage to principle which his conduct in regard 
to it evinced. Disestablishment in his day was not the 
familiar word it is now; nor had men by any means the 
same ideas as to the power of churches to live without the 
aid of the public purse. The constancy and the consistency 
with which Vinet stuck to views so far in advance of the age, 
and deemed so wild and impracticable, is a great testimony 
both to the strength and the purity of his character. 

Vinet all his days was a public teacher, and as a professor 
he appears to have been highly successful. His lectures on 
homiletics and pastoral theology were given from brief 
notes, and have come to us in a somewhat fragmentary 
form. Besides lecturing, he heard the six discourses and 
three catechetical lectures which each student was required 
to deliver. And sometimes he would give lectures on parti- 
cular books of the New Testament, directed specially to 
homiletical objects. Occasionally his lectures were very 
brilliant. Sainte-Beuve, in his Derniers Portraits, gives an 
account of one which he heard at Lausanne in 1839, in the 
bare little class-room, with its white-washed walls and hard 
wooden benches, delivered to a mere handful of students. 
Sainte-Beuve had come direct from Rome, where he had just 
witnessed one of the most magnificent spectacles of the 
Papacy. The contrast outwardly was complete. It was not 
less so inwardly. 


“He spoke of Bourdaloue,” says he, “and of La Bruyére. Erskine, 
the Scotchman (he who translated the Duchesse de Broglie), was present 
with me. The lecture which I heard was penetrating and elevated, full 
of the eloquence of intellect and of conscience. In language refined and 
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terse, uttered with gravity from his innermost being, the spiritual heart 
poured out its treasures. What a profound searching impression, wholly 
Christian, of a Christianity wholly real and spiritual! What a contrast 
to the exhibition of the pomps of the Vatican less than eight days 
before! I never felt so much of the sober and pure joy of the spirit, 
nor experinced more of the moral emotions kindled by thought.” 


Between his public labours as a teacher and an author 
and the privacy of domestic life, there was a middle sphere 
in which Vinet was highly useful. In consultations religieuses 
he was often much engaged. The stream of his visitors 
was incessant, and increased from day to day. There is 
hardly a day in his later years when his “‘ agenda” or private 
journal does not allude to visits or letters devoted to religious 
consultations. On one occasion a Russian prince settled 
beside him, with whom he read several books of the New 
Testament. Once he was so embarrassed by visitors that he 
fixed a card to his gate intimating that he was to be seen 
only at certain hours. After a few weeks the card disap- 
peared ; it was torn off by his own hand; he could not get 
rid of the thought that it was a piece of pretentiousness, and 
shewed a want of kindness. He was extremely considerate 
and kind to persons in humble life. When working men 
came to him, he treated them with the greatest considera- 
tion and kindness. We have adverted to the pains he took 
to make his writing legible, and so save the eyes and the 
time of compositors. And the compositors returned the 
feeling, and held him in high esteem. Once a peasant 
woman near Lausanne paid him a visit under remarkable 
circumstances. She was cultivated, thoughtful, and godly, 
but had religious difficulties and trials that defied all ordinary 
remedies. Somehow she got acquainted with Vinet’s writings, 
and finding in him a most sympathetic guide, she read them 
all. Then she was seized with the desire to see him. After 
much hesitation she found herself in Lausanne, and between 
ten and eleven in the morning knocked at Vinet’s gate with 
a palpitating heart. He was overwhelmed with engage- 
ments, and his family were trying to keep away visitors, but 
the countrywoman persevered. Vinet was greatly pleased, 
and gave up the whole day to her. On her returning home, 
her pastor asked if she had seen him. “ Yes, and at last 
I have found some one to humble me.” ‘ Humble you; 
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how? M. Vinet is not a man to humble anyone!” ‘‘ Well, 
but I have been humbled, and that profoundly! It was his 
humility, himself, his goodness, that didit!” She went on 
to tell her pastor that when she spoke to ordinary advisers, 
they lectured her as if from the heights; but Vinet came 
alongside of her, and spoke in such a way as shewed that 
he knew her every feeling. In a word, he had treated her 
like a brother, and she was at rest. 

Vinet’s constant attacks of illness were a great drawback 
to his enjoyment of domestic life. Of his two children, his 
daughter was very delicate, and died at the age of eighteen, 
full of peace ; while his son was afflicted with deafness, and 
seems to have had an intractable temper. For his wife, his 
esteem and affection were unbounded ; what he owed to God 
for giving her to him, and preserving her life, no one, he 
said, but God could ever calculate. Usually serious, he knew 
how to brighten into a natural and playful gaiety. 

In his last illness, and in the view of the dread visitor 
who so irresistibly sifts men’s hopes, he was without any 
rapturous Christian experience, and not altogether beyond 
the reach of clouds and darkness, but his faith rested 
firmly on the Saviour, to whose service his life had been 
given. His friends chose as the motto for his tombstone, 
‘They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars for ever and ever.” His widow, knowing the shock that 
such an application of the text would have given Vinet, got 
them to add another—‘“‘ My life is hid with Christ in God.” 

W. G. Buarxie. 





Art. IIl.— The Procession of the Spirit, in its Relation to the 
Division of the Eastern and Western Churches. 
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We purpose in the following paper to take a historical 
survey of the doctrine of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit as discussed between the Eastern and Western 
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Churches. It is an old controversy,’ dating back from its 
commencement more than a thousand years. But it has 
again and again during this long interval gathered fresh 
interest around it, and been invested with more than 
ordinary importance. Especially was this the case at the 
Council of Florence in 1439, when a basis of apparent 
agreement was laid between the churches, and it was 
announced—somewhat prematurely, as events have since 
shewed—that the “‘ divisions of so many centuries were at 
length closed for ever.”” The Old Catholic movement has 
once more revived the question. In the Union Conferences 
at Bonn the “‘ Filioque”’ has anew been debated with all the 
theological ardour and metaphysical acuteness of old. The 
consideration of the subject past and present will not 
therefore be regarded as uninteresting in itself or unreason- 
able in the circumstances. It may not be possible to 
present any suitable or satisfactory method that shall effect 
the reconciliation of opposing views. But at least the 
recalling of the attempts and failures of former days is 
worthy of attention, and any candid. estimate of the merits 
and theological importance of the doctrine cannot be 
inopportune. 

It is well at the outset to bear in mind that, though 
differences of a dogmatic kind had their part in causing and 
continuing the schism between the Latin and Greek 
Churches, these were not the only, perhaps not even the 
chief, elements of division. Other causes than those strictly 
spiritual were at work. The political condition of the 
empire, and the ecclesiastical condition of the Catholic 
Church itself served to separate and disintegrate the unity. 
Church and State were so intimately connected that any 
change in the one reacted on the other. And so the 
imperial disputes and difficulties, as they weakened the 
influence of the church as a whole, strengthened its powers 
and position on the banks of the Tiber. The independence, 
and at length the supremacy, of the Bishop of Rome was 
claimed. Not that his brother in Constantinople was a 
whit less ambitious, but he was kept in check by the 
presence of the emperor in his capital, while the other was 


? “* An excellent specimen of the race of extinct controversies.””—Stanley’s 
Eastern Church, 
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exposed to no such immediate interference. The discussions 
in the East, and the frequent appeals to the West, which 
were ever gladly listened to or taken up, served to break up 
the outer harmony. Pope and patriarch continued to 
dispute each other’s superiority. The breach was made 
and widening every day, becoming in the long run a great 
gulf of separation between the churches. The schism was 
not brought about in a day, or occasioned by divergency of 
opinion on one disputed point of doctrine. A combination 
of causes existed; each not sufficient of itself to lead to the 
sad result, but all acting together, and by their added 
powers and increasing momentum rending the fabric 
asunder. Temporary suspensions of communion were not 
infrequent. During the Arian controversy an estrangement 
occurred in consequence of the Latin bishops allowing 
Athanasius, who had been deposed by the Council of 
Antioch, to sit and vote at the Council of Sardica. Later 
on in the same century a disputed succession to the 
patriarchate of Antioch caused a new division which lasted 
for sixty-eight years, and was only healed by the earnest 
efforts of Chrysostom. The attempt of the Emperor Zeno 
to make peace in the Monophysite contention by means of 
his Henoticon in 482 occasioned another rupture. Felix IT. 
of Rome renounced all church-communion with Acacius of 
Constantinople; and, as the latter was supported by the 
three other patriarchs, the churches remained in open 
hostility for thirty-five years. But fiercer than all former 
disputations was the long and bitter feud waged by Leo the 
Isaurian and the Iconoclasts in the eighth century. It was 
not in its beginning a contest between the churches. The 
Easterns were no less addicted to image-worship than the 
Westerns at the time. In its result, however, the dispute 
did much to excite enmity and call forth recrimination on 
both sides. The popes excommunicated the emperors for 
their opposition to images ; and though the weaker but more 
violent party in the empire favoured the Roman view, the 
others only became more exasperated. Doctrines and 
claims of supremacy were alike denied, and even the image- 
worshippers themselves were too jealous of the assumptions 
made by the pontiff to whom they appealed to acknowledge 
him more than was necessary in a time of need. 
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It was during the Iconoclastic controversy that the great 
doctrinal difference between the Latin and Greek Churches 
began first to be agitated. At the Synod of Gentilly, 
convoked by Pepin the Short in 767, on the occasion of an 
embassy from Constantine Copronymus, not only was image- 
worship discussed, but the further question of the addition 
of the “‘ Filioque”’ to the creed.' On this point the Greeks 
accused the Latins of heresy as well as falsehood, by the 
introduction of a new doctrine, and by tampering with the 
accepted Niceno-Constantinopolitan Symbol. The second 
(Ecumenical Council, held at Constantinople in 381, had 
condemned the Macedonian and Photinian heresies regard- 
ing the Holy Spirit, and laid down what was regarded as the 
scriptural doctrine of his divinity and personality: “‘ And 
(we believe) in the Holy Spirit, the Lord, the Life-giving, 
who proceeds from the Father, who is to be worshipped and 
glorified with the Father and the Son, and who spake 
through the prophets.” It was the first great attempt to 
formulate this doctrine essential to the vitality of the 
Christian Church. Hitherto there had been no call for 
precise theological statement. Till heresy questioned the 
truth, the simple fact was accepted as sufficient, ‘“‘I believe 
in the Holy Spirit.” This enlargement of the Nicene Creed 
gave distinct expression to the prevalent view of the Trinity, 
but it did not explicitly lay down the consubstantiality of 
the Spirit by the use of the technical term ‘Omootem, as had 
been already done with regard to the Son, nor did it expressly 
affirm the relation in which the Spirit stands to the other 
persons in the Godhead. There were therefore within it 
elements of discord that ultimately awakened dissatisfaction 
and dispute.” The possibility of subordinatian error lurked 
in the phrase «cs é¢; at the beginning as it might be applied 
to the Father alone, while the lack of definiteness as regards 
the ‘‘ procession” left room for opposing opinions on this 
important point. The assertion that the Spirit proceeds 
from the Father might be construed as implying the 
negation of his procession from the Son, and thus conduct 
to the conclusion that the Son was in essence subordinate 
to the Father. Whereas, on the other side, the belief that 


' Ado Vien. Chron. 
* Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine, vol. i. p. 360. 
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the omission did not deny the doctrine of procession from 
the Son as well, might seem to endanger the consubstan- 
tiality of the Spirit by representing him as proceeding from 
two persons instead of one, thus making him apparently 
more dependent still. The theologians of the Eastern 
Church, with the exception of Epiphanius and Marcellus, 
kept to language akin to the wording of the Creed—ré é rov 
rargo; éxwop svduevor—though they did not thereby oppose or 
deny the idea of procession from the Son. But the Western 
bishops affirmed unhesitatingly, and at last contended most 
keenly for, the doctrine of procession alike and at once from 
both. The prevalent conception and mode of expression in 
the East was to represent the Father as the efficient cause 
of all, effecting all through the Son and in the Spirit. 
Thus we find Athanasius saying, ‘“‘ The Father creates and 
renews all through his Logos in the Holy Spirit.” Similarly 
Basil and Gregory of Nyssa express their views: ‘‘ There 
are not three efficient causes (dgya/), but one working through 
the Son and completing (rsAsévex) in the Spirit.” Such a 
mode of representation had nothing in common with the 
language of the Arians at Antioch when, altering the 
Gloria Patri, they ascribed glory to the Father by the Son 
in the Spirit, instead of glory to the Father, and the Son, 
and the Spirit. (Conf. Neander’s Ch. Hist. in loco.) 

The formula thus settled at Constantinople, in so far as it 
was settled, obtained its place and power through, and in 
virtue of, its opposition to another doctrine then afloat. An 
outcome of the Arian heresy was the opinion of the creation 
of the Spirit by the Son, as distinct from and subordinate 
to the essence of God. But this was entirely removed by 
the express affirmation in the creed, ‘‘ The Holy Spirit, the 
Lord, the Life-giving.” In the Western Church, Augustine 
completed the Trinitarian doctrine by removing any uncer- 
tainty that still hung around it, and teaching that the Spirit 
proceeds both from the Father and the Son. His theory is 
thus described by Neander :— 

“God the Father is the divine being, the Son is knowledge as a self- 
manifestation of this being, hence the Son is begotten of the Father ; 
will, love as that wherein being and knowing embrace each other is the 
fellowship of both, the exhibition of the divine unity ; hence the Holy 


Spirit, as the fellowship, is the love in which both embrace each other, 
and which proceeds from both. And since the Holy Spirit denotes the 
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fellowship of both, he is also that whereby we may be made partakers of 
the fellowship with Father and Son.” 


As a consequence of the Augustinian doctrine of the unity 
of essence in the Trinity, thus logically and speculatively 
argued out, consistency required that, as the Son was 
regarded as in all essential respects co-equal with the 
Father, and the Father had communicated all to the Son, 
so too the Spirit must be regarded as proceeding as well 
from the Son as the Father. He is the Spirit of both, 
and comes forth from both, in Scripture called sometimes 
the Spirit of the Father, at other times the Spirit of the 
Son. 

The controversy regarding the procession, though ulti- 
mately carried on between the East and West, had its germs 
originally in the parties composing the Eastern Church 
itself. Thus we find Cyril of Alexandria anathematising all 
who held that the Spirit was not a property of Christ, 
(iéov rod Xz.) while in reply Theodoret remarks, ‘ If this mean 
that he has his existence from the Son (é€ isd rv iragkw), 
let it be rejected as blasphemous.” To the same effect con- 
tends Theodore of Mopsuestia, against those who hold the 
doctrine that the Spirit did not derive his essence immedi- 
ately from the Father, but had received his existence through 
the Son (d:& ind rhv Uragkw ciangds). It was evidently not so 
much from antagonism to the theory of procession from both 
Father and Son that the two Antiochians thus spoke out so 
boldly, but rather from a fear lest the ascription of this to 
or through the Son should lead to the idea of the creation 
of the Spirit so firmly maintained by the Arians. But the 
Eastern theologians were too much engaged with the settle- 
ment of the doctrine of the person of Christ to be greatly 
concerned at the time about any other. It was only after- 
wards they forced their point, when other matters, and 
chiefly the claim of primacy at Rome, called them forth in 
self-defence. Augustine had given an explanation of the 
procession which, if rightly appreciated and employed, 
might have in some measure satisfied and united all parties. 
“‘The Son has everything from the Father, yet shares in 
everything that the Father possesses, so one might say that 
the Spirit proceeds principally (principaliter) from the Father.” 
But any attempt at reconciliation was not then specially 
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required ; and when the dispute some centuries later waxed 
hot, it is doubtful whether any eirenicon whatever would 
have been of the slightest use. Fulgentius of Ruspe, one 
of the ablest defenders of the Augustinian theology, in his 
work De Fide, clearly and fully advocated the double proces- 
sion, and gradually the doctrine took root and spread in the 
West. In the reign of Riccared, the West Gothic Church of 
Spain renounced its Arianism, and in accepting the Nicene 
doctrine testified also to a belief of the procession of the 
Spirit from the Son. The Filioque was formally sanctioned 
at the third Synod of Toledo in 589, and sentence of con- 
demnation was passed upon all who refused to accept the 
creed as then recited, which embraced the statement that 
the Holy Spirit “‘ procedit a Patre Filioque.” 

The question arises, Did these sixty-eight bishops, gathered 
in this local assembly, consciously and wilfully meddle 
with the original confession as framed by an Cicumenical 
Council? Or was this addition or interpolation already in 
the creed as received by them? Certainly it would have 
been a rash and uncalled for act to make any such altera- 
tion; and however true and scriptural the doctrine, it was 
a matter of too much moment to be thus furtively introduced 
in a corner of the Western Church. There is much to be 
said on the other side; and Dr Pusey, after careful investi- 
gation, says: “‘It seems to me probable that the Spanish 
Church had not the creed at all until the date when they are 
said to have interpolated it.” This he argues from the con- 
dition of the church itself, and from the action of the bishops. 
They anathematise any one who does not receive the Catholic 
faith as contained in the decrees of the Councils of Nice, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, and then repeat 
the creed, evidently as they have learned it, and with no 
suspicion of change, “‘ We believe also in the Holy Ghost the 
Lord and Giver of life, proceeding from the Father and the 
Son.” The statement thus publicly made has in it also a 
recognition of the fact that all addition has been forbidden, 
for it embodies the anathema of the Council of Chalcedon 
against any one “‘ who shall dare either to expound, or pro- 
duce, or deliver any other creed.” ‘‘ The only solution,” 
concludes Dr Pusey, ‘‘ seems to be that the Spanish bishops 
knew of no other expression of doctrine, and that accord- 
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ingly it had in some way found its way into their Latin 
translation of the creed.” (P. 49; Conf. Swete in loco.) 

There can be no doubt that the doctrine was already 
familiar in the West. One and another of the Latin fathers 
after Augustine repeat it with more or less plainness, often 
in the same identical language, as if referring to, or even 
quoting from, a common source. The Symbolum Quicunque 
or pseudo-Athanasian Creed is distinguished for the absence 
of the ‘Oxoeévem and the presence of the Filioque; and thus, 
whether it was formed for the purpose of mediation or not, 
must have had an influence throughout the whole Western 
Church, and may have been known directly or indirectly in 
Spain. And the Spanish Church had already, before the 
third Council of Toledo, given utterance to the double pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost in a “rule of faith against all 
heresies, and especially against the Priscillianists,” in these 
words, ‘‘ We believe that the Spirit also is the Paraclete, who 
is neither the Father nor the Son, but proceeding from the 
Father and the Son.” From whatsoever source received, 
the Filioque was accepted and confirmed as part and parcel 
of the faith of the Catholic Church. There is scarcely ground 
enough to charge the council with deliberate and intentional 
interpolation ; yet it is not necessary, on the other hand, to 
take implicitly the finding of Dr Pusey, “It seems to me 
morally certain that whoever inserted it supposed that the 
Filioque had dropped by mistake out of the Latin translation 
of the Nicene Creed” (p. 64), or with him make the confession 
that it ‘‘came in under a wrong impression that it was part 
of the creed settled at the Council of Constantinople” (p. 75). 
Whatever the intention of the bishops was, the effect of 
their action was undoubtedly to add a new tenet to the con- 
fessed faith of the Catholic Church. 

The symbol was subscribed by Riccared, and being chanted 
in the churches as the utterance of the true doctrine, spread 
on wings of devotion throughout Spain. In this way it 
became so well known that no other could supplant it, and 
thus at length, although never enforced by the authority of 
any (Ecumenical Council, found an entrance into all the 
territorial divisions of the Western Church. At the Council 
of Hatfield, in England, held in September 680, and presided 
over by Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, the doctrine was 
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stated in very much the same manner as at Toledo, without 
any reference to diversity of opinion. After a recital of the 
councils there is given the declaration, ‘‘ And we glorify our 
Lord Jesus Christ as they glorified him, adding nothing, 
taking away nothing . . . and the Holy Ghost proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, ineffably; as those holy 
apostles and prophets and doctors, whom we above com- 
memorated, have preached.” But however widely the creed 
thus enlarged spread in the West, it was unable to obtain 
any footing in the East. And yet the doctrine in itself, and 
the phrase used to embody it, were not unknown to several 
of the earlier Greek fathers.’ We find Epiphanius employing 
such language as this: “‘ The Spirit ever is with the Father 
and the Son: not alien from Father and Son, but from the 
same essence, from the same Godhead, from the Father and 
the Son, ever-subsisting Holy Spirit, Divine Spirit, Spirit of 
glory, Spirit of Christ, Spirit of the Father.” To a similar 
intent, though with a difference of phraseology, is the 
reasoning of Athanasius: ‘‘ But if the Son, since he is out of 
God, is the very own of his substance, it is of necessity that 
the Spirit, which is said to be out of God, is the very own 
(Spirit) of the Son, according to his essence.” More full 
and frequent are the statements of Cyril of Alexandria on 
the same point. His Thesaurus has a passage entitled, 
‘That the Holy Ghost is out of the essence of the Father 
and the Son,” and contains the following : “ Since therefore 
the Holy Ghost, coming to be in us, makes us conformed to 
God, and he goeth forth out of the Father and the Son, it is 
manifest that he is of the divine essence, being essentially 
in it, and going forth out of it.” Agreeing with these utter- 
ances is a homily of the Syrian Severian, which has the 
doxology, ‘‘ To the unbegotten God the Father, and the Son 
begotten from him, and the Holy Spirit proceeding from 
their essence.” More important in its testimony is the 
Council of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, held in 410, under the 
presidency of Isaac and Maruthas, and embracing forty 
bishops. The confession there framed thus concludes: “‘ And 
we confess the living Holy Spirit, the living Paraclete who 
is from the Father and the Son, in one Trinity, in one 
essence, in one will, in harmony with the faith of the 318 

' For a summary of statements, see Swete’s Hist., and Pusey, pp. 108-136. 
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bishops, which was in the city of Nice. And it is our con- 
fession and our faith which we have received from our holy 
fathers.” It appears also from some of the liturgies of the 
Nestorians that, though the double procession was not in 
their creed, it was in their worship. And the Armenian 
Council of 1342 acknowledges, “‘ Although we have exceeding 
little on this subject, yet in some places in our books is 
found the procession of the Spirit from the Son as from the 
Father as in the prayer of Pentecost,” &c. Notwithstanding 
this earlier use, the phrase as well as the fact it set forth 
dropped out of sight in the East in proportion as it gained 
prominence in the West. The Concilium Quinisextum in 
692 seems to have given the first great impulse to the 
schism of the churches. The causes however were not in 
the first instance doctrinal, but had regard to the employ- 
ment of ceremonial observances, and the growing authority 
of the Roman See. But the question of the procession 
had been ere this raised. The Monothelites, after being con- 
demned by the first Lateran Council in 649, opposed the 
assertion that the Spirit proceeds also from the Son. The 
doctrine was discussed, or at least the addition of the 
Filioque to the creed, as has been already noticed, at the 
French Synod of Gentilly in 767. The Greeks present 
strenuously objected to the statement, but with what result 
does not appear, as the decision has not been recorded. 
Alcuin wrote a special defence of it, and Paulinus of Aquileja, 
at the Synod of Friaul in 791, vindicated the interpolation 
thus: ‘‘ Just as the 150 bishops at the Council of Constanti- 
nople supplemented the Nicene Creed by the words, ‘ Lord 
and Giver of life,’ so afterwards on account of heretics was 
this also added. They sought only to fill up the meaning of 
the 318, not to add or diminish.” Charlemagne warmly 
supported the Latin view. The clause was used in his 
chapel, and defended in the Libri Carolini. In consequence 
of communications on the subject with Hadrian I. and Leo 
III.,’ he convened a council at Aix-la~-Chapelle in 809, which 
gave a solemn sanction to the use of the word. But though 
Leo acknowledged the doctrine, and did not directly hinder 
its promulgation, he disapproved of its addition as an article 


1 A monkish dispute at Olivet had brought matters to a head. Conf. 
Swete’s Hist. 
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of faith, on the ground “that every doctrine which is true 
should not for that reason be inserted in a creed.” He 
further suggested ‘“‘that the singing of the creed in the 
palace should gradually be intermitted, since it is not sung 
in our holy chuxch, in the hope that it might gradually be 
disused by all.” Evidently he wished no greater latitude 
abroad than at home, and in order to confirm what he had 
said, possibly also to oppose the undue interference of the 
emperor in such a case, caused two silver tablets to be 
erected in St Peter’s on which the original creed, without 
this addition, was engraven in Greek and Latin. But in the 
end Rome itself bore testimony to the tenet. Whether it 
was directly authenticated by any of the popes seems doubt- 
ful, although Nicholas I. has generally got the credit or the 
blame for the act. There seems no sufficient and satisfactory 
evidence to demonstrate the fact of its proper declaration as 
an article of faith either by him or another, yet somehow its 
acceptance elsewhere led to its unquestioned reception by 
the pontiff and churches of the imperial city. And thus the 
seal was at last set upon that which had been done three 
centuries before by the little Synod of Toledo. It mattered 
not to the Greeks that the Roman Pontiff had given his 
adherence, they clung tenaciously to the original articles of 
Constantinople. And all the more were they strengthened 
in their opposition when the Latins, instead of arguing the 
point, took their stand upon a falsified copy of the canons. 
The fraud was exposed, and as it shewed the unscrupulous- 
ness of the West, so it intensified the bitterness of the East. 

But now came in a fresh element in the controversy, 
awakening deeper enmity and hastening on the inevitable 
separation. Ignatius, the patriarch, having censured the 
wickedness of the court, was deposed by Michael III. in 
858, and Photius, a layman of great learning and ability, 
prefect of the Imperial Guard, was elected his successor. 
Although the act was confirmed by a large synod, and 
acquiesced in by the papal legates, Pope Nicholas, after more 
thorough investigation of the matter, reversed the decision, 
and in a council held at Rome in 862, excommunicated 
Photius and all his supporters. The ill feeling thus excited 
in Constantinople was intensified by a dispute regarding the 
Bulgarian Church, and Photius through an encyclical letter 
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convened a council, accusing the Roman Church at the same 
time of certain grave heresies.! These had regard to fasting 
on the seventh day, permission of milk, &c., during the first 
week of Lent, the celibacy of the clergy, validity of the chrism 
administered by presbyters, and the interpolation of the 
Filioque. It was asserted that the doctrine of procession 
from Father and Son implied the existence of two supreme 
principles, and thus led to the belief in a dualism. The 
council was held in 867, and deposed and excommunicated 
the pope ; but two years after, in a synod held at Constan- 
tinople, at the request of the new Emperor, Basil the Mace- 
donian, and with the concurrence of Pope Hadrian II., who 
had succeeded Nicholas, Photius himself was condemned and 
Ignatius again restored to his see. After the death of Ignatius 
in 877, Photius was anew elevated to the patriarchate, and 
« council held at Constantinople in 879 anathematised that 
convened ten years before, removed the ban then pronounced 
against Photius, and laid it upon those who should dare to 
make any addition to the creed. The pope had been deceived 
when he acceded to the proposed council, and now, seeing 
what had come of it,in revenge condemned council, patriarch, 
and empire alike. Amid the clash of other interests the 
doctrinal question almost slipped out of thought. It still, 
however, lay ready to be called up when needed. Had 
matters been harmonious otherwise there might have been 
a reconciliation effected, as John VIII., in a communication 
with Photius,’ ‘‘ condemned those who in their madness 
made the addition.” But in the West the new tenet and its 
technical term spread on every side, and Benedict VIII., in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, was prevailed upon by 
the Emperor Henry to introduce the creed with the Filioque 
into the Mass. Thereafter it was publicly sung in Rome, as 
it had long been in the rest of the West (Conf. Ffoulkes, 
Chr. Div). 

In spite of mutual recriminations and anathemas between 
popes and patriarchs there had still existed a measure of peace 
in the churches themselves. There was at least an apparent 
unity, notwithstanding the frequent cessations of communion. 


* Waddington’s Church History ; Walch, vol. ii.; and Pfaff, p. 3. 
* Its genuineness is disputed by Lequien, Pusey, &c. ; defended by Walch, 
vol, ii, p. 10. 
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But now even that outward show of oneness was to be dissi- 
pated, and the threatened schism, helped and hindered for 
four centuries, to become a real and lasting separation. 
Photius had charged the Roman Church with being guilty of 
false doctrine and unlawful customs. The accusations were 
repeated by Michael Cerularius, and others added—chief of 
all, the use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist. An angry 
correspondence ensued, and the patriarch was excommuni- 
cated by Leo IX. The emperor sought to heal the breach, 
but in the conference held at Constantinople with the papal 
legates Cerularius resented their ambitious claims. At 
length the crisiswas reached, when the three envoys solemnly 
and publicly laid on the grand altar of St Sophia an act of 
anathema against the patriarch and his abettors. The 
disruption was completed by the retaliation in the same spirit 
of Michael and his coadjutors in 1054, and, in spite of all 
efforts at reconciliation, still remains. Yet even now inter- 
course between the churches did not cease. Although the 
popes ever after treated the Greeks as guilty of schism and 
heresy, and the patriarchs were not backward to make the 
same accusation against the Latins, we find that these views 
were not universally adopted or acted on. Peter of Clugny, 
and William of Tyre, regarded the Eastern as still part and 
parcel of the Catholic Church, while Basil of Thessalonica, 
writing to Hadrian IV. in 1155, denied that his own church was 
schismatic, granting at the same time the orthodoxy of the 
West as an integral part of the great Christian community. 
But the gradually declining intercourse became less frequent 
and friendly, and the estrangement increased in bitterness 
when the crusades led to the establishment of a Latin empire 
in Jerusalem, and the setting up of a Latin hierarchy. 
Negotiations for re-union were many times begun, but the 
claim of Roman supremacy and the demand of Greek obedi- 
ence ever presented a barrier that could not be removed. All 
efforts, however earnest and well directed, proved ultimately 
unavailing. Nominally the main point of disagreement was 
the doctrinal one of the procession of the Spirit, really the 
hindrance to unanimity was the ecclesiastical tenet of the 
primacy of the pope. Restoration of communion on the basis 
of equality was possible enough. ‘ We do not find in any 
creed,” says Nicetas of Nicomedia in 1187, “‘ that we are 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. ©. c 
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bound to confess the Roman Church in particular, but one 
holy catholic and apostolic church.” (Palmer's Eccl. Hist.) 

Anselm of Canterbury was an ardent advocate and defender 
of the Filioque. In a synod held at Bari in 1098, at which 
a number of Greek bishops were present, he discussed the 
doctrine so ably and fully as to convince them of the truth 
of it. And in the East itself the Latin view was argued 
before the Emperor by Chrysolanus of Milan, and made the 
subject of a public disputation between Anselm of Havelberg 
and Nicetas of Nicomedia. Nicetas seems to have accepted 
the doctrine, but acknowledged a difficulty as regards its 
public proclamation. The change of teaching would cause a 
scandal, at least to the ignorant. Much to the same purpose 
was the ground taken by Theophylact in 1077, “in all besides 
I will allow you to use the word: in the symbol alone I will 
not grant thee.” Nearly a century later Basil Achridenus, 
in the letter already referred to, frankly avows that both 
churches teach and preach the same, and that it is only 
slight stumblingblocks that separate them. 

A friendly act performed by the patriarch Germanus to 
five Franciscan missionaries who had been seized by the 
Turks, led the way to a renewal of negotiations between the 
churches in 1232. Deploring the alienation, and desirous 
of closer fellowship, Germanus addressed a communication 
on the subject to Rome. But he spoke plainly of what he 
regarded as the true ground of separation. ‘‘ Our division 
has arisen from the tyrannical oppression which you 
exercise, and the exactions of the Roman church.”' Gregory 
IX., however, looked favourably upon the overture, and 
despatched four legates to confer with the Greeks. The 
discussion was commenced before emperor and patriarch at 
Nice in the beginning of 1234, and continued, amid breaks 
and interruptions, for six months. Two matters engaged 
attention—the doctrine of the procession, and the bread in 
use at the Eucharist. Again and again throughout the 
conferences was the same position taken and disputed: the 
Latins adducing Scripture, and occasionally appealing to 
the Fathers, while the Greeks risked their cause on the 
creed and practices of the early church. At length the 
emperor, wearied and annoyed, suggested that the two 
parties should compromise the matter by each accepting 


* Walch, vol. v. p. 2. 
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one of the articles in dispute. ‘‘ When princes differ,” he 
said, ‘‘ respecting a city or a province, each party relaxes 
somewhat of its pretensions for the attainment of peace. 
Our differences are two, and if you sincerely wish for 
concord, concede one of them. We will approve and revere 
your holy Sacrament; abandon to us your creed.”! The 
middle course was proposed in vain. The Roman envoys 
insisted on the acceptance of both dogmas. ‘‘ You must 
firmly believe and preach that the body of Christ can be 
constituted (conjfici) as well with unleavened as leavened 
bread, . . . and you must believe that the Holy Spirit 
proceeds as well from the Son as from the Father (a Filio 
sicut a Patre), and this must be taught to the people, but 
our lord the pope will not compel you to chant it in the 
creed against your will.” All books written against the 
Latin view were also condemned, and required to be burned. 
The ultimatum only excited a storm of indignation among 
the Greeks, and the last conference was broken up amid 
charges of heresy and mutual anathemas.”? Fifteen years 
after, Innocent IV. renewed negotiations in a more temperate 
and conciliatory spirit, but though his legate, John of Parma, 
commended himself by his personal character and learning, 
he was unable in any degree to advance his cause. After 
having in 1261 expelled the Latins from the East, Michael 
Paleologus sought, as a matter of policy, to strengthen 
his weak and unsettled sovereignty by bringing about a 
reconciliation of the churches. Urban IV. despatched some 
Franciscans to arrange matters, but his successor, Clement 
IV., refused to confirm the result arrived at, and insisted 
upon a scheme of his own being accepted. It was explicit 
with regard to the procession of the Spirit, and had in 
addition a detailed statement of the doctrines of purgatory, 
transubstantiation, and papal supremacy. Clement followed 
up the formulary by a letter to the emperor, in which he 
hinted that clergy and people alike might be forced to 
submission, and it appears that his suggestion was acted 
upon, for some of the bishops were compelled by the 
imperial power to acknowledge the primacy of Rome, and 
cease resistance against the proposed scheme of union. 


? Waddington’s Church History, Schism of E. and W. 


* ** In Conc. Nymphee processio Sp. S. a solo Patre denuo fuit stabilita.” 
Pfaff, p. 4. 
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The patriarch Joseph was deposed, and the librarian, John 
Beccus, whose opposition had changed into advocacy through 
imprisonment, was elevated to the patriarchate. A General 
Council was convened at Lyons in 1274, and while it yet sat, 
representatives from the East came upon the mission of 
re-union to take part in its deliberations. Care had been 
taken by the emperor that everything should go smoothly. 
The men he sent were after his own mind in the matter. 
They conveyed a letter of his to the Council acknowledging 
the primacy of the pope, purgatory, transubstantiation, 
and the seven sacraments, and shewed their unity of 
sentiment with their imperial master by chanting the creed 
in the Roman form. Without debate or controversy the 
re-union was effected, the Greeks subscribing Clement’s 
confesion of faith; but as an offset to this, the Eastern 
Church was permitted the use of its own rites and ceremonies, 
as well as of the original Constantinopolitan symbol. In 
token of thankfulness for the great event, the pope crowned 
the sitting with the Ze Deum. It was, however, but an outward 
and temporary reconciliation, for it was not a covenant of 
the churches, but rather an agreement for political purposes 
between Paleologus on the one side, and Clement on the 
other. In spite of the defence of Beccus, his clergy refused 
to acknowledge it, and six years later the pope again 
fulminated an anathema against the East for disobedience 
to his commands. Upon the accession of Andronicus, the 
whole policy of his predecessor was reversed. Beccus was 
deposed, and Joseph again resumed the patriarchate. The 
reconciliation was practically dissolved, though some con- 
tinued to declare adherence to the doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
usages of the West. (Conf. Waddington, Ch. on Schism.) 
Again and again, in the close of the thirteenth and 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries, were attempts made 
to heal the division, but the eagerness of the emperors could 
not break down the strenuous opposition of the people. A 
more powerful and sustained effort was put forth in 1339, 
when Barlaam, who had been won to the imperial side, was 
sent by Andronicus III. with an overture of peace to Bene- 
dict XII. at Avignon. The negotiations failed, though serious 
endeavours were put forth to shew that Greeks and Latins 
had always held the same views. Unconditional submission 
to the Roman See was insisted on, and without this any 
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recalling of old controversies, or entering upon new inquiries, 
was refused by the pope. The only effect of the embassy 
seems to have been in confirming Barlaam’s own opinions; 
for shortly afterwards, being worsted in the Hesychastic 
controversy regarding the uncreated divine light, he returned, 
and was admitted into the Roman Church. Johannes V. 
followed the example of Barlaam in joining the church in 
1369, but his influence weighed not with his people. 

At last, however, in 1439, there seemed a greater likelihood 
of re-union than had yet appeared during all the seven cen- 
turies of controversy. Johannes VII. Paleologus presented 
himself in person at the Council of Ferrara in 1438,’ having 
in his train Metrophanes the patriarch, Bessarion of Nice, 
Mark of Ephesus, and a considerable number of other 
bishops. The Council of Basle had continued to sit, not- 
withstanding the opposition of Pope Eugenius, and, afraid 
of its influence, he appeared in a conciliatory mood toward 
the Greeks. A compromise was entered into with regard to 
the position of the temporal and spiritual authorities during 
the sittings, and a committee of the two churches were 
appointed to discuss the differences, and report to an 
adjourned meeting of the council. Representing the Latin 
Church were Cardinal Julian Cesarini, Andreas of Rhodes, 
John, a dominican friar, and others; while chief on the 
other side were Bessarion and Mark of Ephesus. There was 
unanimity to begin with as regards the causes of the schism, 
which were embraced under four heads: the procession of 
the Spirit, the bread of the Eucharist, purgatory, and the 
papal primacy. The doctrine of purgatory was first_dis- 
cussed. Not only was there a difference on this point between 
the two parties, a divergency of opinion also arose among 
the Greeks themselves. And so no settlement was reached, 
either on this or the other matters. Upon the re-assembling 
of the council it was found no progress had been made in 
private conference. Other differences were acknowledged, 
but the council determined that the great barrier in the 
way of the union of the churches lay in the doctrine of the 
procession. To debate this question in its sublime and 
mysterious character was now the work that lay before 
these gathered theologians and ecclesiastics, and with per- 


' Conf. Transactions of the Council of Florence ; Popoff's History of the 
Council ; Neale’s Eastern Church ; and Sylv. Sguropulus, Vera Historia. 
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sistent zeal, session after session, they disputed as to how 
and why the Filioque had found its way into the church 
creed. Mark of Ephesus stated his conviction at the very 
beginning in these words: ‘‘ The council will meet with 
success when it agrees with the canons of former (icumeni- 
cal councils.” He demanded, therefore, that the canons 
should be read before anything else, knowing full well that 
some of these were directly in his own favour, and against 
any addition to the creed as set forth at Constantinople in 
881. But during the discussion a parchment was presented 
containing that very creed, in all respects like their own 
copy, save that it read, the ‘‘ Holy Ghost proceeding from 
the Father and the Son.” To this the Latins clung, assert- 
ing it to be a plain proof that the double procession was 
confessed at the very first; and Julian backed up the state- 
ment by a quotation from an old historian, that these words 
were in the creed as sanctioned by the second Gicumenical 
council. Gemistes replied, denying the genuineness of the 
professed belief, from the very fact that Aquinas and others 
had sought te prove the validity of the addition made, and 
did not refer, as they might have done if this was true, 
simply to the original creed. Mark demanded proof other 
than the mere parchment, and even some of the Latins 
themselves acknowledged that the Greeks were in the right. 
The fraud was too patent to be long supported, and so the 
western theologians grounded their case on other arguments, 
Andreas of Rhodes claiming that the Filioque was not an 
addition, but only an explanation. And, he argued, the 
Roman Church had a right thus to interpret the doctrine, a 
right allowed by the Fathers, as evidenced by statements of 
Cyril, Basil, and others. A refutation of this theory of 
explanation, written by Scholarius, was placed before the 
council. He held that the phrase could only be regarded as 
an addition, and as such, was forbidden by the Council of 
Ephesus. Where explanations were required, they were not 
incorporated in the creed, but given in definitions published 
by themselves. John de Turrecremata contended that the 
procession a Patre had Filioque undeveloped within it, just 
as the Old Testament contains the new; while Julian 
attempted to shew reasons why the council prohibited addi- 
tions to the creed, and yet might be supposed to allow such 
an explanation. There was nothing to be gained by this 
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process of argumentation carried on for fifteen sessions, and 
at last Julian said, Let us examine the dogma itself. Mean- 
while the pestilence had broken out at Ferrara, and other 
circumstances rendering it inconvenient as a meeting place, 
the council was transferred to Florence, and began its sit- 
tings there on the 26th of February 1439. Suggestions were 
made, both by the emperor and Julian, that something more 
definite might be done to bring about a common under- 
standing, and lead to practical results; but all such pro- 
posals ended in nothing. The Greeks insisted that the 
addition to the creed should be withdrawn before any inquiry 
was instituted into the doctrine itself. Only thus could it 
be discussed fairly and on equal terms, for ‘‘ if once allowed,” 
they said, ‘‘ an argument will be founded upon it, and lean- 
ing on the pope’s authority, the Latins will say what they 
please.” The emperor pleaded with his bishops to enter 
upon an investigation of the doctrine, and try to come to 
some agreement, urging the wants of the people and the 
welfare of the country asa reason. And so the dogma itself 
was diseussed on its own merits. John de Turrecremata, 
the dominican friar, rose to defend the Western theory, and 
professed to base his arguments upon the authority of Scrip- 
ture and the Fathers. It was carrying the controversy into 
the very midst of the Greek camp to refer, as he did, to old 
manuseripts of Basil, Epiphanius, and other Greek Fathers, 
as asserting, or at least sanctioning, procession from the 
Son. But it was found that some of his quotations were 
foreign to the purpose, and others were’ as spurious as the 
Constantinopolitan creed presented at the beginning of the 
conferences. Mark of Ephesus for a while maintained the 
struggle, Bessarion taking little share in the discussions. 
Ultimately, however, even Mark withdrew, and the Latins 
seemed left to gain a useless because uncontested triumph. 
But the emperor meanwhile had been searching out some 
ground of reconciliation, and announced that he had found 
in a letter of St Maximus an explanation of the doctrine 
upon which both might agree. ‘‘ The Latins,” he writes, 
“ when they declare that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Son, do not pretend that the Son is the cause of the Holy 
Spirit, since they know very well that the Father is the 
only cause both of the Son and of the Holy Spirit—of the 
1 Popoff's Hist., transl. by Neale. 
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Son by generation, of the Holy Spirit by procession—they 
only mean that the Holy Spirit proceeds through the Son, 
because he is of the same essence.”’ Gradually the Greeks 
had been forming into two distinct parties, and the attempts 
to discover some compromise to satisfy the Latins had 
only caused greater estrangement among themselves. The 
emperor was willing for re-union at any cost of principle, 
and Bessarion, whether from conviction, or bribed by pope 
and emperor, became a zealous advocate of the Filioque. 
Mark, however, was to be won neither by argument nor 
allurement, and stood fast to the Greek dogma, rejecting the 
Latin as heretical. In private conference attempts were 
made to reconcile the original creed with the later addition. 
Scholarius composed a formula of union, but it was accepted 
by neither party, and soon afterwards, in company with 
Demetrius, the emperor’s brother, and Gemistus, he set off 
for Venice. At last, however, the protracted disputation, 
backed by influence of another kind, led to the adoption of 
a confession in the following terms :— 


“ We declare that the Holy Spirit is eternally from the Father and the 
Son, and has his essence and existence alike from the Fatherand the 
Son, and proceeds eternally from both as from one beginning end by a 
single spiration (a9é wits agxns xa) wovadinns weoBoas) ; and we dedare that 
what the holy doctors and fathers say, that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father through the Son, may be understood as signifymg that 
the Son as well as the Father is the principle (¢gx%) of the Holy Spirit. 
. . .» We declare besides that the explanation of these words Filioque 
(xai rod ot) has been lawfully and reasonably added to the Creed for 
the sake of declaring the truth, and under necessity then imminent.” 


(Definit. Cone. Flor.) 

Mark alone refused to accept the statement, and the way 
being now fair for union, other questions were speedily 
settled. The doctrine of purgatory was indefinitely agreed 
to, and the primacy of the pope recognised as a fact, though 
some of its applications were objected to by the emperor. 
The eucharistic controversy was also set at rest by the per- 
mission of both kinds of bread, and the acceptance of tran- 
substantiation. - Differences in ritual were to be regarded 
as matters of mutual forbearance, and in doctrine as founded 
on misunderstandings, and so both churches were pro- 
nounced orthodox. The decree of union was signed and 
sealed, and on the 6th of June 1439 the proclamation was 
* Waddington’s Ch. Hist. 
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made that the schism was now for ever healed. It was in 
word, but not in deed. The acclamations and congratula- 
tions were changed to groans and insults when the Greeks 
reached Constantinople. Mark was hailed as the defender 
of the truth, the others denounced as traitors. The apparent 
union was the cause of the bitterest discussion in the East, 
and the three patriarchs, in the Synod of Jerusalem in 
1448, anathematised all who accepted the new confession. 
Even those who had taken part in the council at Florence, 
and given in their agreement to its decisions, in a little 
while resiled from their position. A strain had, they 
affirmed, been put upon their consciences. They had been 
deluded by Latin craft, and compelled by fear, to give in 
adherence, and now denying the concessions made, they 
returned more devoted than ever to the bosom of the Greek 
Church. 

The Reformation, as it broke up the Roman Church, 
awakened in both sides the desire of united action with the 
Easterns, so that a stronger opposition might thus be 
organised. In 1559 a Greek translation of the Augsburg 
Confession, and a letter explanatory of the reformed prin- 
ciples in general, were transmitted to the patriarch, and 
again in 1574 communications passed between Crusius and 
Andréa of Tubingen and Jeremiah II. relative to the tenets 
of the Lutherans. Objections and vindications were given 
and repeated, the patriarch defending good works, confession 
and penance, strenuously advocating the doctrine of the 
single procession, and condemning the Augsburg opposition 
to fasts, ceremonies, and monastic institutions. It was in 
vain the theologians replied; the answer they received at 
last was a request ‘‘ not to write any further about dogmas, 
but only to exchange letters of courtesy.” More persistent 
were the efforts of the Jesuits to renew the oft-repeated 
negotiations, and bring about a reconciliation between the 
Greek and the Romish Churches. In 1581 Gregory XIII. 
attempted, by means of a legate, to prevail upon the Czar of 
Russia to dismiss the Lutherans and unite with the Pope, 
but without effect. Other schemes, however, were not so 
useless, for the Jesuit College of Wilna managed by consum- 
mate subtility to effect a union with the Polish adherents of 
the Greek Church.' Their letter of instructions to Rahoza, 
1 Greek and Eastern Churches, p. 19. 
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a Lithuanian noble, is couched in the following terms :— 
**Put down and deprive of their benefices, under some 
pretence or other, all those who will oppose or disobey you ; 
and give their benefices and revenues to those upon whom 
you may rely. ... The word union must be entirely 
banished ; it will not be difficult to substitute another word 
more supportable to the ears of the people. Those who 
attend elephants avoid to wear red coats.” At the Synod 
of Brest-Litofsky in 1594, numbers of the Greeks in 
Hungary, Poland, and Little Russia, headed by the Metro- 
politan of Kieff, were admitted into the communion of the 
Romish Church. The basis of agreement was the Confession 
of Florence, the only exceptions being as regards the 
Filioque, and the use of their old ecclesiastical ceremonies 
and language. Negotiations were entered into by the 
Lutherans with those who refused reconciliation with the 
Papacy, but without effect. Indirectly, however, they 
influenced Cyril Lucar; and his acquaintance with Protestant 
doctrines, gathered during years of travel and study in Italy, 
Switzerland, and Holland, made him earnestly desirous of 
promoting intercourse with the Reformed Churches. He 
was in frequent correspondence with the Hague, with 
Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, and others. In a letter 
to Mare de Dominis,' on hearing a report of his secession 
to the Anglican Church, he says, ‘‘ We believed that, except 
in some matters of little moment in which the Greek Church 
differs from the Latin, the dogmas of the Roman communion 
were true. . . . At length through the grace of God, because 
I discovered that the cause of the Reformers was the more just 
and the more in accordance with the doctrine of Christ, I 
embraced it.” But his celebrated Confession, ultimately pub- 
lished in Latin at Geneva in 1630, brings out more fully than 
anything else his matured opinions. The Articles of Faith are 
given clearly and fully, and confirmed by Scripture proofs, and 
shew a thorough break at once from his own and the Romish 
Church. He asserts the Holy Scripture to be infallible, the 
Church to be “instructed by the Holy Ghost, whom Christ 
sendeth from the Father,” and faith, not works, to be the 
means of justification. The character of his confession 
soon excited opposition, and all his efforts to advance union 
with the Protestant Churches were thwarted by the other 
' Greek and Eastern Churches, p. 171. 
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Greek bishops and the intrigues of the Jesuits. Martyrdom 
ended his life. Of his interest in the English Church and 
nation there remain two striking proofs—the Codex Alexan- 
drinus presented to Charles I., and an Arabic Pentateuch 
given, as the inscription states, ‘‘to the most blessed and 
most wise William Laud, as a sign of brotherly love.” A 
further manifestation of the like goodwill was given after- 
wards by Paisius, patriarch of Jerusalem, in 1653, when he 
sent by Dr Basire his patriarchal seal to express his desire 
of communion with the Church of England. But meanwhile, 
in opposition to these efforts for union, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, Peter Mogilas, bishop of Kieff, had drawn up 
a new Confession of Faith, which was sanctioned at the 
Synod of Constantinople in 1643. This has not, however, 
hindered the repetition of attempts in the West to bring 
about the much-desired reconciliation. Again and again by 
bribes and promises have the popes sought to gain the 
“ orthodox party,” as well as the “heretical sects,” to the 
Romish communion. Individuals have been allured, but all 
overtures have been refused, at times scornfully rejected, 
even though backed up as regards the Nestorians of Oroomiah, 
by the proposal to remove the anathemas from Nestorius, 
and canonise him as a saint. Pio Nono, soon after his 
accession to the pontificate, sent a letter to the Greek 
Church, exhorting “the Easterns who indeed serve Christ, 
but are aliens from the holy throne of the apostle Peter,” 
to be submissive to his sway, and heal the broken unity of 
the Church.'’ The answer returned was not of a kind to 
encourage much hope of re-union. It was in the shape of a 
public manifesto, or, as they termed it, ‘‘an encyclical 
epistle of the one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church to the 
faithful everywhere.” Not only did the patriarchs and 
others who subscribed the document protest as strongly as 
ever against the doctrine of procession from the Son, and 
other of the ecclesiastical usages and ceremonies of the 
papacy, but denounced the whole system as heretical, and 
doomed to destruction. ‘‘ Although now flourishing, it shall 
not endure to the end, but shall pass and be cast down, 
and that mighty voice shall be heard from heaven, ‘It is 
fallen!’” From 1716 to 1729 a series of communications 
passed between a party of high Anglicans, some Scotch _ 

' Greek and Eastern Churches, p. 22. 
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bishops being among them, and the patriarchs of the East. 
The former scrupled only about saint- and picture-worship, 
but were willing to accept the ritual of the Greeks. Before 
reaching any practical resolutions, the negotiations were 
abruptly closed, yet not without the idea of being renewed 
at another time. A hundred and twenty-five years later, in 
1850, some of the Ritualists, feeling aggrieved by the issue 
of the Gorham controversy, proposed seeking admission 
into the Russian Church on the ground of common prin- 
ciples, the only provisos being liberty to use their ordinary 
manner of worship, and remain as they were. Evidently 
they regarded any existing differences to be of no essen- 
tial importance as respects either doctrine or practice, and 
though no further action has been specially taken, there 
is enough to shew that reconciliation, in this case at least, 
is not impossible. 

The Old Catholic party, in their recoil from Ultramon- 
tanism, have sought to go back more than a thousand years 
in the history of the papacy, and stand upon the foundation 
of the original Catholic Church. To this position they have 
invited Easterns and Westerns alike, so that all in common 
may unite in the quest and confession of primitive truth. 
The union conferences at Bonn, embracing representatives 
of the English and Greek churches, but open as well to non- 
Episcopal Protestants, are the means employed by them for 
the furtherance of this great end. Whether ultimate success 
shall be reached or not, the endeavour to gain some basis of 
agreement cannot fail to clear away mutual misunder- 
standings, and react favourably in widening the sympathies 
of those thus brought into contact. Now at least the 
Oriental can meet on a free and equal platform with their 
Western brethren, and discuss their differences, without the 
fear of undue influences being put forth either by craft or 
power. And advantage has been taken of the facilities thus 
afforded of intercourse and exchange of thought. Many of 
the Greek clergy and laity have availed themselves of the 
conferences that have been held to gain a better acquaintance 
with modern Western theology, and search out, if possible, 
some means of healing the great doctrinal disagreement. 

The procession of the Spirit has been one of the chief sub- 
jects debated at the conferences already held, just as it was at 
the council of Florence, and has always been in such union 
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negotiations. It appears from the evidence of an eye- 
witness, the Rev. J. B. Paton of Nottingham,’ that a spirit of 
concession was visible on both sides at the last conference 
in August 1875. This was shewn by the attitude of Dr 
Déllinger in speaking of Augustine’s views, and by the 
language of Dr Ossinin, of St Petersburg, when explaining 
the doctrinal statements of the Greek Fathers. Augustine, 
said the one, failed to understand the doctrine of the Greek 
Fathers as regards the procession, from his ignorance of 
Greek, and so, instead of repeating the ancient doctrine by 
tradition, gave his own speculations. His philosophy, and 
not revelation, has thus become the fundamentum fidei. The 
Greek Fathers, said the other, were not altogether free from 
the same speculative turn of mind in explaining the truths 
of Scripture. The Western theologians were put upon the 
defensive to prove the doctrine of the double procession, 
and to justify the insertion of the Filioque in the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan creed. In answer to the affirmation that 
the doctrine had been previously derived from the Greek 
Fathers, Dr Ossinin set aside some of the passages quoted as 
irrelevant, and regarded others as not authoritative state- 
ments, but only personal opinions or unwarranted specu- 
lations. Sentences of such a kind were not to be accepted 
without regard to the time and place of their utterance. A 
similar line of argument was adduced in reply to the 
assertion that the doctrine was in the works of the Magistri 
Fidei, whose definitions the Greek Church received as 
correct. The truth of the doctrine was upheld in the main, 
on the ordinary grounds of Scripture evidence, in opposition 
to the one grand direct proof continually brought forward by 
the Greeks in all such discussions, viz., John xv. 26, ‘‘ The 
Spirit of truth which proceedeth from the Father.” A 
doctrine is not to be judged by one text, but by the general 
tenor and teaching of the Word: not that there will be in 
reality any antagonism when the matter is rightly under- 
stood, but explanation and confirmation of the whole truth. 
Although the procession of the Spirit from the Son as well 
as the Father was thus vindicated by its Western defenders, 
they did not seek so strenuously to justify the insertion or 
retention of the Filioque inthe creed.’ Dr Dollinger frankly 


1 British and Foreign Evangelical Review, July 1876. 
? Dr Dollinger, Bonn Conf. 
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acknowledged that it ‘was in the West arbitrarily and 
unlawfully added,” while Bishop Reinkens affirmed that ‘‘ in 
the Western Church, by the command of an emperor, the 
addition of the Filioque was illegally made.” Such an 
admission was caught at by Dr Damalas of Athens, who 
presented anew what was practically the old demand of 
Mark of Ephesus. ‘‘ The necessary preliminaries for further 
examination and discussion are wanting if you do not remove 
the Filioque from the Symbolum in accordance with your 
admission.” (Conf. Pusey, ‘‘And the Son,” p. 34.) 

The attitude of the conference in regard to discussion, and 
apart from extraneous circumstances, seems to have been sub- 
stantially that of the Council of Florence. There could be no 
new element in the controversy in so far as the doctrine of 
the procession itself was concerned, and so the process of argu- 
mentation could scarcely be other than a revival, in its great 
features, of the matter and manner of former discussions. 
The old ground was traversed in search of a central point 
around which both parties could rally, and ultimately the 
following propositions were adopted as an eirenicon in hopes 
of proving a basis of future agreement :— 


I, “ We agree together in receiving the Ecumenical Symbola, and the 
doctrinal decisions of the ancient undivided Church. 

II. We agree together in acknowledging that the addition of the 
Filioque to the creed did not take place in an ecclesiastically 
regular manner. 

ILI. We acknowledge on all sides the representation of the doctrine of 
the Holy Ghost, as it is set forth by the Fathers of the undivided 
Church. 

1V. We reject every proposition and every mode of expression in which 
in any way the acknowledgment of two principles or éexai or 
arias in the Trinity may be contained. 

V. We accept the teaching of St John of Damascus respecting the 
Holy Ghost, as the same is expressed in the following paragraphs, 
in the sense of the teaching of the ancient undivided church :— 

1. The Holy Ghost goeth forth out of (ix) the Father, as the begin- 

ning (4ex), the cause (airia), the source (rny%), of the Godhead. 

2. The Holy Ghost goeth not forth out of (ix) the Son, because 
there is in the Godhead but one beginning (4gx%), one cause 
(aria), through which all that is in the Godhead is produced. 

3. The Holy Ghost goeth forth out of the Father through the Son. 

4. The Holy Ghost is the image of the Son, who is the image of the 
Father going forth out of the Father, and existing in the Son as 
the force beaming forth from him. 

5. The Holy Ghost is the personal production out of the Father 
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belonging to the Son, but not out of the Son, because he is the 

Spirit of the mouth of the Godhead, which speaks forth the Word. 
6. The Holy Ghost forms the mediation between the Father and the 

Son, and is bound together to the Father through the Son.” 


Whether these articles may be explained so as to admit 
of general acceptance, is hard to say, but as they are, they 
can scarcely be regarded as sufficient and satisfactory. That 
the addition of the Filioque to the Creed “ did not take place 
in an ecclesiastically regular manner” will be freely allowed, 
though the question may well be asked, Does this ‘‘ ecclesi- 
astically irregular manner” of admission merely signify by 
a mistake of ignorance or misapprehension? or, Does it 
impute fault or blameworthiness to those who thus intro- 
duced the Filioque? Is it to be regarded as the statement 
of a fact, and no more? or, Does it pronounce judgment, 
however cautiously, on the action of the Council of Toledo 
in sanctioning the addition, and on the conduct of the whole 
Western Church, which has so long retained it? Perhaps 
some more definite acknowledgment, or at least explanation, 
would not be amiss. And, besides, the important matter is 
not how the doctrine got into the Creed as accepted by the 
West, but whether it is to be continued in it or dismissed 
from it. No doubt the attempted enforcement of the Filioque 
upon the Greek Church was unwarranted, as it never pos- 
sessed the authority of a general council. But equally 
unwarranted is the demand so often made in such negotia- 
tions that it should be erased from the Confession used by 
the West. On this point, of the retention or rejection of the 
formula, the proposition gives no opinion, except what may 
be vaguely gathered from the statement that the addition 
‘did not take place in an ecclesiastically regular manner.” 
Is the understanding to be that the interpolation, though 
allowed and employed in other ways, shall be put out of the 
Creed altogether, or that each church shall preserve its own 
form unchanged? Regarding the doctrine itself, and the 
terms in which it is stated in the articles of agreement, 
it will not be out of place to make a few remarks. The 
choice of John of Damascus as an adequate and authoritative 
exponent of the doctrine of the Spirit can scarcely be regarded 
in all respects as satisfactory. No doubt he has been held 
in the highest esteem by the Eastern Church, and his work, 
"Exteois riorswe, looked upon as a text-book in systematic 
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theology. But however complimentary to the Greeks to 
accept his teaching as sufficient, and however agreeable to 
the Old Catholics and others to find his views reconcilable 
with their own, there is room left to question the prudence 
of the act. Perhaps a wider range of research than that 
found in the writings of one of the later Greek Fathers would 
have made the propositions at once simpler and surer. “I 
cannot but fear,” says Dr Pusey, “that Dr Déllinger has 
embarassed himself by trying to extract an adequate confes- 
sion of our faith out of St John of Damascus, a writer who 
was, I conclude, unacquainted with the earlier Greek Fathers, 
whose language he rejects, and who certainly knew nothing 
of our Latin Fathers, and so nothing of the uniform agree- 
ment of Western expression of doctrine.” It is unquestion- 
ably a hard and hazardous matter to formulate truth relating 
to so mysterious a subject as the constitution of the God- 
head. Just as human reason cannot comprehend the manner 
of co-existence, so human language cannot define the inner 
relationships of personality. The nearer we can approach 
to Scripture statement the safer our course; undue dis- 
crimination and detail perplex the mind, and are apt to 
lead into rash speculations and presumptuous affirmations. 
Whether this tendency is shewn in the Bonn doctrinal pro- 
positions may be variously estimated, according to the 
attitude and bias of different minds, but at least it will be 
admitted that the unqualified denials require some explana- 
tion. Thus it is said, without hesitation or qualification, 
“* The Holy Ghost goeth not forth out of (é) the Son” (2), and, 
again, ‘‘ belonging to the Son, but not out of the Son” (5). 
True, indeed, a reason is adduced for this pointed negation, 
** because there is in the Godhead but one beginning.” But 
this acknowledged fact does not, and cannot, clash with the 
alleged procession of the Spirit also from the Son, for that, 
as believed, equally rejects two principles or beginnings. 
And although the affirmation that ‘‘ the Holy Ghost goeth 
forth out of the Father through the Son” may be regarded 
as in some sense embodying the truth in so far as known, or 
at any rate as explicable consistently with it, a more clear 
and satisfactory statement of the relation might well be 
desiderated. After all, the Confession of Union, adopted in 
1489, seems best to circumscribe the meeting-place of East 
and West; and the proposition of Augustine affords the 
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briefest yet fullest article of agreement: ‘‘ Patrem et Filium 
principium esse Sancti Spiritus non ut duo principia sed ut 
unum principium” (De Trin. v. 14). 

The general merits of the great question of the ‘‘ Filioque” 
appear of greater or less moment according to the stand- 
point from which they are regarded. Not only is there a 
historical interest in tracing out the varied fortunes of a 
doctrine which has been more or less canvassed since the 
Synod of Toledo, but special regard must be held to the fact 
that it has always been, and remains still, the chief dogmatic 
difference between the Eastern and Western Churches. 
That it is not a sufficient cause of separation is almost 
universally admitted, but yet both parties hold tenaciously 
their own views, without any very serious indication of 
surrender. Seeing that the more vital and essential 
doctrines of the Deity and Personality of the Holy Spirit 
are in common recognised and strenuously defended, 
disagreement on this minor and more mysterious question 
of Procession does not warrant the one to charge the other 
with the guilt of heresy, or palliate the general scandal of 
the schism. It is not necessary that all truth be formulated 
and defined with technical accuracy or theological precision, 
nor is it possible, even if it were advisable, to insert every 
dogmatic statement, reached by careful study and logical 
deduction in the church’s creed. It was thus Leo IIL. argued, 
that though he believed the doctrine of a double procession, 
he did not feel warranted in setting it down as an article of 
faith merely because it was true. And yet, whatever is a 
real advance in systematic teaching, is not to be treated with 
indifference, or lightly fallen from, as though it were of no 
importance. The ultimate boundary of truth has not been set 
down infallibly by any council, nor can we accept the ancient 
as the only exposition of doctrine. Tradition, when it is 
harmonious, may well be venerated, and the decisions of the 
early theologians, carefully and prayerfully come to, may 
rightly be received with reverence and thankfulness. But 
we accord a place and importance greater than there is any 
warrant for, to the thoughts and verdicts of antiquity, when 
we take them as the full and sufficient guides and standards 
of truth. Was it given to the patristic church alone to 
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traverse the whole territory of theology, and stake off its 
dogmas, or was it but the pioneer taking a first survey, and 
leaving its data as materials and helps to a more complete 
and scientific scrutiny? It is granting an undue influence 
to the Fathers to allow them the power of controlling, 
instead merely of advising, the minds of those who come 
after them. If theology is a scientific study, it is capable 
of progress according to the advancement of knowledge 
generally, and the perfecting of its own special means and 
instruments. And so we cannot fall back from later gains 
in truth, or be contented to dispense with the precision and 
definiteness of theological technicalities wrested from 
inaccuracy and ignorance by keen and protracted con- 
troversy. The victory must be credited as a fact, even 
though it may not be necessary to name and authenticate 
it in a formula, or embody its watchword in the creed. 
The ‘‘ Filioque” is a theological attainment, and cannot 
be discarded. Whatever opinion may be held as to 
the manner of its introduction at first into the creed, 
and the means whereby it was afterwards spread 
through the church, one cannot rashly set it aside as 
a doctrinal truth. Gaining ultimate acceptance in the 
whole Roman Church, it has passed without question, 
though never formally imposed as a dogma, in all the 
churches of the Reformation. And this fact, joined with its 
Scripturalness—for the stress of Greek opposition has for 
the most part been directed against it from its omission in 
the early symbols and statements of the Fathers—is reason 
enough for cherishing the dogma. “ Licet non debeant 
Greci,” says Turretine,’ “‘hereseos insimulari propter 
sententiam suam, nec ea debuerit esse occasio schismatis 
vel orti, vel continuati, Latinorum tamen sententia ut 
Scripture verbis convenientior et verior recte retinetur.” 
The Biblical demonstration upon which the Greek Church 
rests its own case, and from which it denounces the double 
procession as held by the Latins, is the saying of Christ 
himself, that the spirit of truth proceedeth from the Father, 
wage ros wargic (John xv. 26). It has never been denied that 
this text asserts procession from the Father without any 
reference whatever to any other or further truth. And it 
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may be granted that there is nowhere in Scripture so plain 
and explicit an announcement of procession from the Son. 
But indirect proofs often amount to as strong and conclusive 
an argument as direct statements. The affirmation made 
by Christ does not necessarily disprove or condemn the idea 
of procession from the Son as well. It is virtually implied 
in many equivalent or parallel expressions, for the same 
predicates are employed in describing the relation of the 
Spirit to Christ that are used to designate his relation to the 
Father. If the name he bears, and the attributes he pos- 
sesses, and the work he does, are to be regarded as evidences 
of procession from the Father, then may one justly conclude 
on the other hand that the name, Spirit of Christ (Phil. i. 19 ; 
1 Pet. i. 11), and the donation of him by Christ (John 
xvi. 7; xx. 22), and the revelation he makes of Christ 
(John xvi. 18, 14, 15; Conf. xiv. 9, 10), are equally pertinent 
testimonies of procession from the Son. The power and 
office of manifesting the invisible God is a proof that cannot 
be challenged that Christ is of, and comes from, the Father ; 
and so, too, the power and office of teaching, guiding, and 
moulding believers into the image of the Saviour implies 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Son. ‘“ It is only as the 
Spirit of Christ,” says Martensen, ‘‘ that the Holy Ghost can 
enter upon an abiding union with mankind. . . . In virtue 
of the mediatorial office of Christ, the Holy Ghost dwells for 
ever in the kingdom of Christ.”' But this indwelling and 
inworking presupposes a forthcoming, not only now, but 
always. The coming of the Comforter after the ascension of 
Christ cannot be regarded as the only relation existent 
between the Son and the Spirit. He was sent by Christ to 
continue his life and work in the Church, and this fact bears 
within it a prior truth of essential relationship. ‘‘ Processio 
temporalis supponit eternam.”* And so the double mission 
into the world, from Father and Son alike and in common, 
necessarily leads back to a double procession in eternity. 
This is the position reached by the Western churches, 
Romish and Reformed, but still denied by the Orientals. 
From our brief and imperfect sketch of the controversy, it 
will be evident that the question of reconciliation is one of 
acknowledged difficulty, however full of interest and fraught 
? Martensen’s Christ. Dogm. p. 332. 2 Turretine, De Sp. S. Proc. v. 
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with whatsoever desirable benefits. All seem agreed that 
the schism was unjustifiable in its origin, and equally 
satisfied that no sufficient reason can be given for its 
continuance. But here the unanimity practically ends. 
Leaving these negative statements, can we discover any 
positive grounds of agreement as regards a basis of re- 
union? One cannot be sanguine in expecting such after 
having made acquaintance with the many schemes and 
plans tried for more than a thousand years without the 
slightest success. But doubtless the different circumstances 
in which both Easterns and Westerns are now placed, 
compared with the last grand attempt at the Council of 
Florence, may afford better opportunities for a fuller and 
fairer discussion of the whole matter. In order to allow 
even the chance for the restoration of unity, it is asserted 
that the doctrine and its symbolic term must be set aside. 
This was the opinion of Mark of Ephesus in 1439, and it 
seems to remain very much the verdict of the Greek Church 
in the present day. Nor have similar thoughts been 
awanting in the West. ‘‘ Thus did the Orientals,” says 
Pearson, ‘‘ accuse the Occidentals for adding (these words 
Filioque) to the Creed contrary to the General Council, 
which had prohibited all additions, and that without the 
least pretence of another council; and so the schism 
between the Greek and Latin Churches was begun and 
continued, never to be ended until those words Filioque 
are taken out of the Creed.” Now, if the rejection of what 
has become an integral part of the Western theology is the 
conditio sine qua non of the restoration of church fellowship, 
we may dismiss the problem as practically impossible of 
settlement. It is in vain to expect excision of the dogmatic 
statement. Whatever justification of its insertion existed 
at first, is vastly intensified in many ways as a reason for 
its retention. As a truth that has become a doctrine, it 
cannot be concealed, but must be displayed before the 
Eastern Church, whether they can accept of it or not. 
There seem to be only two possible, or at least likely 
solutions of this grave theological difficulty—the reception 
of the doctrine, and union on a basis somewhat akin to the 
Confession of Florence, or the regarding of it as an open 
question in so far as symbolical expression is concerned. 
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With regard to the former, it is very improbable that 
the reasonings which failed to carry conviction in the oft- 
repeated conferences of the past will be more effectual in 
the present. Biblical testimonies, supported by philosophic 
speculations on the one side and patristic traditions on the 
other, weigh nothing when in the opposing scale are found 
unshaken confidence, if not immovable prejudice. It is not 
a sufficient statement of the facts of the case to speak of 
procession from the Father through the Son (da rod ‘woi), 
unless that can be held to imply also out of (é«) the Son, in 
the sense that ‘‘ Pater et filius spirant spiritum sanctum 
non ut duo principia diversa . . . sed ut duo supposita, que 
eadem virtute concurrunt ad istam processionem” (Turre- 
tine, de Sp. vi.). But if there is no hope of reunion in the 
acceptance of some such confession by the Greeks, may the 
other alternative of leaving this point unsettled between the 
two parties not furnish a ground of mutual forbearance or 
agreement ? Open questions are recognised not only in the 
relations of different sects of the Christian church, but also 
within the distinctive principles of each sect itself. And 
this is true not merely of matters that have not been 
symbolically settled, but in regard to the interpretation of 
phrases in the accepted creed. Now, is this doctrine of the 
procession of such a character as to forbid any allowance 
in the reception of it, or to shut up its meaning only in one 
form of technical phraseology? Are we warranted in 
insisting upon the Western mode of expression as alone the 
correct statement, and are all under pain of being considered 
schismatics, if not heretics, bound so to regard it? May 
one not go too far in distinguishing and defining the sublime 
mystery of the Trinity, or at least in formulating for con- 
fessional purposes those high truths which lie beyond the 
domain of human reasoning? There is sound sense as well 
as profound reverence in what Platon says on this doctrine 
of the procession : “ We do not wish to pry into this, for it 
is an unsearchable mystery, and we ought not to engage 
much in disputation upon it.” However important in its 
theological aspect the discussion of the question may be, it 
dves not effect the doctrine of the unity in the Godhead or 
the essential deity and personality of the Holy Spirit. Will 
it not suffice, then, to accept in common that upon which 
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East and West are alike agreed, and for the rest let each 
be persuaded in their own mind? Or must the controversy 
continue because the one will not allow, and the other will 
not expunge, the addition of the Filioque to their original 
Creed ? Rosert SanvERs. 


Arr. IiL—<Age of the Pentuteuch, with special reference to 
Revelution and Inspiration. 


HEN engaging to write on this subject, I feared that my 
statement might require to be very long. Now, when 
taking pen in hand, I foresee that it may be made quite 
reasonably short. Of those who know how many things can 
be said to good purpose on the subject, many are not aware 
how very much can to better purpose be left unsaid. What I 
propose to give is, not an exhaustive statement of all that can 
be said to good purpose, but only a statement of what may 
suffice for my present purpose, to lay the question open for 
discussion. 

In saying, “ with special reference to revelation and inspira- 
tion,” I do not mean the revelation recorded in the Pentateuch 
and the inspiration of that record, but revelation and inspira- 
tion generally, as involved in the Bible all through. The 
leading question is, Did Moses write the Pentateuch? But I 
propose to call special attention to the bearing of this leading 
question on the general question of revelation and inspiration. 

Up to this time the question of the age of the Pentatench 
has, by people of sense, been very much left to experts in 
relative Linguistic and Antiquities. No church in the world 
has ever really dogmatised to the effect that Moses was the 
writer of our existing Pentateuch. Probably no church in 
the world is at this hour qualified, or thinks herself qualified, 
to dogmatise on the subject. The relative dogma of the 


* The following paper was delivered to a club of Edinburgh Free Church 
ministers before the publication of the Free Church College Committee’s 
College Report on Professor Smith’s article, ‘‘ Bible,” in the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, The statement as now given to the public has not been in any 
way modified in view of that Report. It will be observed that the paper 
makes no allusion to any peculiarity of Professor Smith. 
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churches has only implied that the Pentateuch, as part of Holy 
Scripture, is a divine record of a divine revelation. The 
traditional impression or opinion that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch has never yet assumed the place of a dogma of any 
church, or found place among those articles of faith which are 
the result of serious and deliberate examination of the question 
concerned on the part of the church, 

But during the last three or four generations the question 
of the age of the Pentateuch has pressed itself upon the 
attention of the churches in such a way as to making itself 
keenly interesting to ministers, and other leading representa- 
tive Christians. They therefore look with eager interest 
towards the relative ascertainments of the experts I have 
referred to. And looking at the matter thus they may, in 
surprising fulness of measure, like Cowper when looking for 
the snake in his garden, “find only there is nothing to be 
found.” For the “doctors differ” here as elsewhere. 

This may appear from comparison of the relative utterances 
of two experts. To us who are not experts it is not in all 
respects an unpleasing fact that in this relation there are two 
parties among professed experts, and that members of the one 
party may be found regarding the opinion of the other party 
with sheer contempt. One man, contending for the post-Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, shall be found of this mind, 
that the supposition of a veritable Mosaic authorship is an 
antiquated superstition, such as cannot be seriously entertained 
by competent inquirers in our wonderful nineteenth century. 
This way of thinking and speaking is not very imposing to 
those who remember that young people, and old people who 
have not outgrown juvenility, are in every generation found 
of the mind that something or other is out of date in their 
wonderful century (a century wonderful because it is theirs). 
On the other hand, an advocate of the Mosaic authorship shall 
be found of this mind, that those who disagree with him are 
disagreeable people, certainly heterodox, probably infidel, 
ruined by their pride of intellect, while it plainly appears from 
him—perhaps in “the sentence after the last”—that they 
have little or no intellect to be ruinously proud of. This 
way of thinking and speaking is also familiar to, and duly 
disregarded by, men seriously seeking for truth in the 
matter. 
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The circumstance that the “doctors differ” thus in relation 
to the present question is not peculiar nor discouraging. It is 
not peculiar. In relation to any large question to which 
experts or specialists are made witnesses, they are often, if not 
ordinarily, found to differ in their testimony, so that in any 
important civil or criminal case calling for such testimony it 
is ordinarily not found difficult to produce two first-class 
experts or specialists who shall flatly contradict one another 
upon oath. Nor is the circumstance discouraging. It does 
not shew that the main truth in question is unascertainable. 
It only shews that in relation to scientific questions regarding 
it there is, around an enlarging circle of light, a correspond- 
ingly widening circumference of darkness, in which experts 
will tight when they meet, or when they do not meet. 

At the same time, the circumstance warns us that in relation 
to such questions as the present we must not take the experts 
as judges or jurymen. The specialist, in relation to such ques- 
tions as the present, is not a better judge or juryman than 
other men. Rather he is, as specialist, to some extent dis- 
qualified for the office of juryman or judge, because he is 
fatally disposed to make every large question related to his 
specialty a battle-ground between his theory and the theory 
opposed to his. Hence the practical wisdom of mankind, in 
cases in which experts are called in as witnesses relatively to 
their specialty, has committed the oftice of judge and jury, not 
to them, but to men of probity and sense who are not biassed 
by the prejudices of specialists, the “idols of the theatre.” 

These general considerations are strictly relevant to the 
question now before us. In the first place, the specialists 
here, experts in Old Testament Linguistic and Antiquities, are 
as such masters of only one part of the evidence on which the 
question depends for determination, and can as witnesses give 
us the benefit of the results of their studies, so far as these 
results agree ; while so far as the results do not agree they 
are effectively useless for the present purpose. In the second 
place, the main part of the evidence, that on which a true con- 
clusion must mainly depend, is within reach of ordinary Bible 
readers, as really as it is within reach of the experts. What 
the Bible is as a whole, what is the sum and substance of its 
teaching, what are the characteristics of religious thought and 
life in the successive ages of its revelation, and what, if any- 
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thing, the Bible itself plainly says or shews in relation to the 
authorship of this or that one of its books—these are matters 
which may be ascertained in very great fulness of measure by an 
ordinary reader of the Bible, and which may be far more fully 
known and felt by a devout believer, who seriously studies his 
English Bible, than they can be by an undevout expert, who 
has no heart for sympathetic intelligence, and whose whole 
mind may be absorbed by Hebrew roots and other circumstan- 
tials of the Word, as distinguished from that meaning—that 
feeling, thought, life—which is the soul and substance of the 
Word. 

Of these things we now have the more need to be mindful, 
because for us now the age of the experts is past. The church, 
in her ordinary ministry and membership is now providen- 
tially called to step forth and form an opinion for herself, or 
determine for herself the real worth of her traditional opinion 
regarding the age of the Pentateuch. 

As one of her ordinary ministers I will give you my opinion, 
because my opinion will colour the whole of the following 
representation. My present opinion is, that in the only sense 
felt important by intelligent advocates of the view that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, the writer of the Pentateuch was Moses ; 
and that this will come to be the settled conviction of the people 
of God when they have gone through the process of real ascer- 
tainment ; but that for the present the question is one which 
ought to be regarded by the church as fairly open for serious 
inquiry among her ministers and other members. 

Having given my own opinion, and thus taken the place 
for the present of belonging to one party, I shall now describe 
another party, because my view of the rights (and duties) of 
that other party will also colour all the following representa- 
tion. It is not very long since denial of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch meant overt or covert rationalism or infi- 
delity ; so that the relative literature of the church was part of 
her Apologetic, of her defence of Christian religion against its 
assailants. In the following statements I will pay no regard 
to merely rationalistic or infidel assaults on the old opinion 
about the human authorship of the Pentateuch. But now 
there are professing Christians of unquestionable intelligence 
and sincerity who, while fully admitting the divine authority 
and inspiration of Scripture as a whole, and of the Pentateuch 
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as part of Scripture, yet maintain that Moses was not the 
human author of our existing Pentateuch. How are we to 
regard them and their view ? 

We might regard them either as cruel wolves in sheep’s- 
clothing, or as silly sheep in wolf’s-clothing, or as undisguised 
caitiff man-slaying tigers of Bengal, putting in place of the 
Christian system a theory of the universe which is really one 
of the abominations of heathenism. It would be easy so to 
regard them. That is, it would be easy to do wrong in this 
case, as it is easy to do wrong in most cases. But to do wrong 
is not to be in the way of serving the cause of right. If we 
will be in that good way, then we shall proceed upon the 
fact, that there is such a party as I have described among 
professing Christians of unquestionable sincerity and intelli- 
gence at this hour; so that the church is now providentially 
called to reconsider, or to consider for the first time from a 
new point of view, her traditional opinion or impression 
regarding the question in hand. 

In many cases the church is not entitled to regard with 
respect, but is bound to disregard or to resist, what is called 
“the spirit of the age.” The spirit of the age is often a mere 
spirit of lies—“ the spirit which now worketh in the children 
of disobedience.” But in the present case the church has no 
right so to regard the phenomenon to be dealt with. The 
phenomenon on the face of it, and therefore presumably the 
noumenon at the heart of it, is not mere stupidity or malignity. 
We are bound to regard as constituting a providential call 
to reconsideration the circumstance, that not only this or 
that eccentric individual, but a respectable though perhaps 
small proportion of otherwise trusted members or ministers of 
the church are found saying or thinking, “I hold that, while 
the Pentateuch is a divine record of a divine revelation, yet 
Moses was not the author of the record, and was not the 
human originator of all the institutions described in the Penta- 
teuch.” In relation to such men I desire to speak on a footing 
of brotherly equality, as of Christian men who have an equal 
right to hold their respective opinions, and are under equal 
obligation to respect each other’s right. And from this point 
of departure and view I shall now give a selection of reasons 
pro and con., avowedly as an advocate on one side. 

There is a somewhat vague relation of revelation to the 
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question of Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch which has 
not, I think, been sufficiently emphasised in such amicable 
controversy as I now suggest. I will put it thus:—On the 
supposition that the Bible is in some real sense equivalent to 
divine revelation, then there is a presumption in favour of that 
opinion which claims to have Bible Testimonies in its favour. 
Now, the opinion that Moses wrote the Pentateuch claims 
to have Bible testimonies, express Scripture statements which 
either affirm it or imply it. On the other hand, the opinion 
that the Pentateuch, in whole or in part, was written long 
after Moses, or was at all post-Mosaic in its authorship, cannot 
fairly claim to have any appearance of such Bible testimonies 
in its favour. There are plainly not a few Bible statements 
which may be construed as affirming or implying that Moses 
wrote the five books. There is not one statement between the 
two boards of the Bible that can be fairly regarded as affirming 
or implying that Moses did not write those books, or that they 
originated, wholly or partly, in an age subsequent to the 
Mosaic. What I thus have stated is in substance a plain 
fact, unquestionable and, I suppose, unquestioned. I do not 
at the present stage press this fact to any dogmatic conclusion. 
But I feel warranted in claiming that it should be regarded 
as constituting a presumption in favour of the opinion I am 
contending for ; and I suppose that the claim will be conceded 
by opponents who respect the Bible as equivalent to a divine 
revelation. 

Again, it is a fact well worth considering that the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch was believed in by the whole 
church—that is, by the whole body of devout students of the 
Bible—during more than 2000 years, from the Babylonish 
captivity down to almost our own generation. It is now 
hardly two hundred years since the Mosaic authorship began 
to be denied in Christendom by a noteworthy party, in the 
interest of infidelity or of rationalism. It is not one hundred 
years, I might say it is not fifty years, since the denial began 
to be concurred in by any noteworthy class of men professing 
to be seriously Christian, and to own the divine authority of 
the books and institutions called Mosaic. In a sense not 
intended by Tertullian, these brethren are bound to accept 
his saying, “ We are of yesterday.” Beyond all question the 
opinion they are rejecting was held by the Church of God, 
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unanimously held by her, through all the many centuries 
between this “ yesterday ” and the Babylonish captivity. This, 
again, I do not seek to carry to any dogmatic conclusion. I 
admit that the church of those past ages had no evidence 
proper which we do not possess. Even Ecclesiasticus, Josephus, 
and Philo Judeus had no evidence proper which we do 
not possess. They knew that there was in their time, and had 
been before their time, a uniform stream of traditionary belief 
that Moses wrote the five books. But we know that as well 
as they knew it. I therefore do not choose to appeal—on the 
ground of Tertullian’s famous prescriptio—to the received 
church opinion of many ages, although I hold that tradition 
may in many cases be evidence profoundly reasonable. Yet I 
do maintain, and I suppose brethren on the other side of the 
question will not deny, that the long-continued and universally- 
prevalent opinion of devout readers of the Bible corroborates 
the presumption, in favour of their side of the question, consti- 
tuted by the ostensible testimonies of Scripture in its favour. 

Now even against this presumption I do not find any con- 
clusive force in the reasons alleged against the Mosaic, or for 
the post-Mosaic, authorship of the Pentateuch. And it isa 
significant circumstance that, since the question was first fairly 
raised within the church, those reasons have proved to be 
“vanishing quantities ”:—one after another of them, after pro- 
ducing an impression, has become discredited, or ceased to have 
felt force. 

Thus, within our own memory, the “ document hypothesis” 
was regarded as cutting much deeper than the question now 
before us. Now it is seen and felt to be, if not irrelevant, yet 
quite inconclusive to this question. Supposing that two or 
more previously-existing documents, such as the Elohistic and 
the Jehovistic, were wrought up into our existing Pentateuch. 
That will not shew that Moses was not the author of the 
existing Pentateuch. All that it necessarily shews is, that 
Moses proceeded like a builder who, besides going straight to 
the quarry for some stones, also pulls down two or three old 
houses to serve as material of that house which is his own 
work. From other considerations it may be endeavoured to 
establish a presumption in favour of a post-Mosaic employer 
of the documents. But the “document hypothesis,” simply as 
such, can easily be disposed of as I suggest. 
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At a somewhat later period, when Moses Stuart wrote his 
Introduction to the Old Testament, the objection founded on 
the allegation that Moses could not write was felt, even by 
Stuart, a very complete biblical scholar, to be extremely 
formidable. So Stuart laboriously strove, for instance, from 
the references in the older Greek tragedy to the heroic age, to 
shew that the art of writing was known to mankind in ages 
far earlier than was admitted by the objectors. Dr Schliemann 
thinks that. his discoveries in Mycenae warrant him in holding 
that alphabetic writing was not known in the capital and 
palace of the hero Agamemnon, “king of men”; so that Stuart’s 
argument thus far, besides being inconclusive in its nature, 
was founded on a mistake in point of fact. But Stuart’s lame 
argument is now no longer needed. To say that the art of 
writing was not known in Moses’ time, is now and _ hencefor- 
ward to be a manifested ignoramus. There is reason to 
believe that the Phenician alphabet was not introduced into 
Hellas until after the siege of Troy. In the oldest Greek 
inscription extant, supposed to belong to the beginning of the 
seventh century B.C., the form of the letters is almost identical 
with the form of letters on the Moabite Stone, known to have 
been carved in the beginning of the ninth century B.c.; from 
which it may be concluded that the adoption of the Pheenician 
alphabet by the Hellenes took place somewhere between the 
two dates I have given. I find that my reasoning here has 
been anticipated by a recent writer on Greek inscriptions in 
the Contemporary Review. But Schliemann states, in a 
letter to the Times, quoted in this day’s (15th January) Daily 
Review, as ascertained by him from the ruins of Troy, 
that alphabetic writing was known and practised in Troy 
1000 years before Agamemnon. And the following facts, 
which I borrow from the Speaker’s Commentary, are demon- 
strative to the eye as well as to the reason. In the first place, 
there have been found in Egypt writings not only hieroglyphic, 
but cursive-hieratic, on stone and parchment and papyrus, 
which were prepared before the birth of Moses, who was trained 
up in all the learning of the Egyptians. One of these, a papyrus 
manuscript, the oldest known manuscript extant, containing a 
somewhat elaborate semi-philosophical treatise, was written 
some centuries before the time of Moses. In the second place, 
Ewald, far from pre-disposed to dogmatism on our side, has 
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shewn, from the common Semitic use of the words for book, 
write, ink, that the art of writing in a book with ink must 
have been known by the Shemites before they were broken up 
into tribes ; and concludes from this, as incontrovertible, that 
the art of writing must have been known and practised by the 
Israelites in Egypt. 

Some may think that the Hebrew style of the Pentateuch 
betrays recency of authorship. It certainly is a fact that the 
style of the Pentateuch is not archaic, as compared with con- 
fessedly post-Mosaic Scriptures, to nearly the extent that 
might have been expected by us a priori. After reading 
Deuteronomy, for instance, I, not an expert, find the Hebrew 
of Jeremiah to be very much what I have been reading in the 
Pentateuch ; as might happen if one had been reading the 
writings of two brothers, one perhaps old-fashioned and the 
other perbaps new-fashioned in his manner of speaking. From 
this coincidence of style it has been concluded that perhaps 
Jeremiah was the writer of Deuteronomy. But the reasoning 
here proceeds on an untenable view of the history of language 
—the view, to wit, that language is always changing to such an 
extent that the language of a writer in one age cannot, be the 
language of a writer of the same nation in a much later age. 
This view, as a conjectural hypothesis, may be serviceable to 
philologists in their precursory investigations. But as a 
universal conclusion it is simply the mistake of learned men, 
an “idol of the cave.” 

One who knows Gaelic, travelling north-west from Perthshire 
towards the Outer Hebrides, will find in contemporaneous use 
all the “ages” of Gaelic, from the most recent post-tertiary back 
to the Palwozoic: in the Long Island the people, gentle and 
simple,speak the Gaelic precisely according to the best grammars 
when describing the physiological structure of the language. 
There are “Yankeeisms,” at first sight denoting recent American 
origin, which passed over the Atlantic from Old England in the 
Mayflower or her contemporaries. There are “ vulgarisms” of 
present English which were good Saxon in the time of Alfred 
the Great. The language of the Koran is now spoken in Mecca, 
1200 years after the Koran was written. Among Egyptian 
papyri (I here again borrow from the Speaker’s Commentary), 
there are documents whose dates of origin are 1000 years apart, 
but whose language and grammar are not perceptibly distinct, 
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Coming back to our own country, I know cases in which 
only a water-shed divides two parishes whose languages 
belong to two distinct waves of migration of mankind, 
so that a philological expert might conclude that the people 
must belong to two widely separate epochs of world history, 
although their sons and daughters intermarry without troub- 
ling themselves about philological experts. Logically, the 
“stone period,” the “ bronze period,” the “ iron period,” &c., of 
human history are widely separate ; but chronologically they 
may be contemporaneous—in fact, they all exist simultaneously 
on earth at this hour. So of language. The causes which 
tend to change may for a long time be suspended or neutralised, 
so that the inference from absence of change may be very 
precarious. This is to be specially expected when the race in 
question is by nature immobile, when its situation is isolated, 
and when its thought and expression are largely dominated, so 
as to be effectively stereotyped, by some great solitary book, 
such as, on our supposition, the Pentateuch must for many ages 
have been to Israel in Palestine. The extent to which our own 
language is fixed by such great books as Shakespeare and the 
English Bible only indicates in a feeble way the force of this 
argument in relation to the Hebrews in Palestine. 

The “ anachronisms” of the Pentateuch are, in my estimation, 
most imposing at first sight, and least imposing on close 
inspection. The reference to kings in Israel in a historical 
statement, ostensibly dating from an age long before that 
of David or Saul, may mean only that the “editor” of the 
Mosaic books has taken a due liberty. So of the names of 
“ Hebron” and “ Dan;” although here we have the alternative 
supposition that “Hebron” and “Dan” were really ancient 
names resuscitated by providential coincidence. Mosaic legis- 
lation for kings, followed by a declaration that in seeking a 
king Israel was departing from God, involves no real contra- 
diction. In seeking a king the people may have been spiritually 
departing from God, although God should have provided for 
kingship in Israel. They may in spirit have been seeking 
themselves instead of obeying him. The real difficulty here, 
in relation to kingship, is rationalistic. The legislation for a 
future king in the Pentateuch, if the Pentateuch was not of 
later date than Moses, involves real prediction, preternatural 
foresight. Hine ille lachryma—hence the (rationalistic) 
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objection to the possibility of a Mosaic legislation about kings. 
Dismiss the rationalistic presupposition of the impossibility of 
real prediction, admit the possibility of real prediction, and 
then the proleptic legislation about king’s office becomes 
feasible. Why should not God legislate through Moses for a 
foreseen and foreordained state of things, although he should 
foresee that, in order to origination of that state of things, his 
professed people shall sin? A less difficult case, although it 
has been set forth as the crucial case, is that of Samuel, and 
—let us say—other servants of God, freely offering sacrifice on 
this and that high place away from the sanctuary, after the 
supposed Mosaic legislation has made the place of the sanctuary 
to be the true place of sacrifice. Consistently with the suppo- 
sition that the sanctuary is the true, the normal, place of 
sacrifice, it is conceivable that in, say abnormal circumstances, 
sacrifice offered in any place would be acceptable, if only offered 
in a right spirit. But suppose that the sacrificial action of 
Samuel and others is to us—believers in the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch—simply inexplicable. This supposition will 
not necessarily imply more than that in this relation, as in 
other relations, we do not know everything about what we 
feel warranted in believing and bound to believe. 

Some one may say, “ Although you can give the go-by to 
this and that detail of objections to the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch, yet the objections as a whole may be con- 
clusive. It is unlikely that the things you are explaining 
away should have existed if Moses had really written the five 
books.” To this we answer, first, of course the things are 
unlikely, otherwise we should have had no call to explain 
them away ; and, second, they really have little weight con- 
clusive in themselves as a whole, and have no weight as com- 
pared with the great weight of evidence in favour of the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuchal books and institutions. The 
question is not whether, if these had been the only things to 
be accounted for, they might not have sufficed to warrant an 
impression of post-Mosaic authorship. The question is, are 
they in combination so impressive as to neutralise, rebut, over- 
whelm that body of evidence for Mosaic authorship which 
until “ yesterday ” commanded the assent of the whole mass of 
devout students of the Bible? 

The Mosaic institutions, as distinguished from the Mosaic 
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Scriptures, stand midway between the evidences pro and con. 
On the one hand, if the institutions be shewn to be in any 
considerable measure of post-Mosaic origin, then a veritable 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is shewn to be simply 
impossible. On the other hand, if the institutions be proved 
to have originated completely in the time of Moses, they will 
fall to be regarded as very nearly a monumental evidence of 
the Mosaic authorship of the Scriptures, in the only sense in 
which reasonable men contend for Mosaic authorship. 

Against the Mosaic origin of the institutions there has been 
alleged the apparent contradiction already referred to, between 
offering sacrifice only at one prescribed place and offering it at 
various places. There has been alleged also, an apparent 
change of view in the legislation of Deuteronomy, as compared 
with that recorded in the earlier books of our Pentateuch. 
It has also been pre-supposed, though not always asserted, 
that the supposition of a complete Mosaic origination of the 
institutes, as set forth in the Pentateuch, would imply an 
abruptness of revelation that cannot be reasonably believed 
in. I emphasise the word “abruptness,” analogous to the 
“catastrophe” of geologic historians, because it represents a 
thing of much importance in the present relation. 

As to an apparent change of view in the legislation, we must 
remember the very great changes of circumstances during the 
legislator’s public life-time. While recognising the possibility 
of long periods of changelessness in language and institutions, 
we must, on the other hand, recognise the possibility of changes 
extremely abrupt and great. Look, for instance, at modes of 
travelling. Consider the enormous change in our own country 
within the last two or three generations. Our grandparents’ 
mode of travelling at the beginning of this century did not 
resemble ours so much as they resembled that of Telemachus 
when, more than 3000 years ago, he went to Mycenae and 
elsewhere in search of his father, the tough, tender-hearted, 
indomitable laird of Ithaca. Such changes can have taken 
place among immobile Orientals. Witness the Bible itself. In 
Jeremiah, who might have spoken, so far as style is concerned, to 
Israe] in the wilderness, there strangely breaks in upon us one 
sentence of Chaldee. Then in Daniel and Ezra we have whole 
sections of Chaldee. After the captivity that whole immobile 
people had manifestly lost their Hebrew tongue, so that the 
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Septuagint translators manifestly do not understand the Hebrew 
Bible they are translating nearly as well as it is understood by 
half-learned Martin Luther. 

As to Deuteronomy, compared with the earlier books, it 
must be remembered that on our supposition the period was 
precisely one of abrupt transition, in which a horde of bonds- 
men was being made into a free people of the Lord. What in 
the wilderness were the processes of that wondrous education 
we may be unable to divine. We know that one of them was 
the obliteration from the world’s face of all but the bones of 
that generation which followed Moses from Egypt when he 
was eighty years old. The Moses on Pisgah, whose swan-song is 
represented by the 90th psalm, must have been in important 
respects a different man from the Moses who stretched forth 
his rod when bidding his people go forward across the Red 
Sea in God’s name. Between the two points of time thus 
represented, the circumstances of the people, as well as the 
inward mood of the legislator, may well have altered in such a 
measure as naturally to bring about, not only a different style 
of utterance on his part, but ostensibly a different style of 
legislation through him on the part of God. 

It may with truth be said that on our supposition the 
two periods represent almost two epochs ; while we have very 
little of real information regarding the details of the great 
“catastrophe” intervening between the 80th and the 120th 
year of Moses. Legislation which, though having a view to 
Canaan, was addressed to the people when undergoing that great 
“catastrophe,” may well have differed, in respects to us unac- 
countable, from a resumé of the same legislation, addressed to 
the same people, with due excisions and amplifications, after the 
great “catastrophe ” has been undergone by them, and Canaan 
is fairly in sight of them and of their dying legislator. Some 
of the ostensible discrepancies have been accounted for. Some 
of them may never be fairly accounted for by men in time. 
But the apparent discrepancies, in view of the circumstances as 
supposed by us, do not appear to me as approaching to a 
demonstrated necessity of concluding that the book of Deuter- 
onomy is not, as our fathers have supposed it to be, the written 
political testimony of Moses, the noblest dying testimony ever 
left by a patriot to his people. 

Now, as to the positive reasons for the Mosaic authorship of 
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the Pentateuch. Moses marks definitively the time from which 
men of God have been distinctively “men of the book.” There 
perhaps was before his time in the possession of God’s people 
more or less of literature, perhaps given by inspiration of God. 
Some, for instance, have thought that the singularly fresh and 
noble account of creation in Gen. i. must have come down 
through mankind from Eden, though not necessarily in writing. 
It has been emphatically declared that the table of nations in 
Gen. x. must be a pre-Mosaic table. But up to the time of 
Moses the elect of God do not appear to have been “men of 
the book”: though under law to positive revelation, they were 
not, so far as we can see, under law to a written record of the 
revelation equivalent to the revelation recorded. From the 
time of Moses it was otherwise. From that time onward God’s 
chosen men have been placed by him under law to a written 
record of revelation. This general observation will serve as 
an introduction to the following heads of detailed evidence :— 

1. The five books themselves, with exceptions that can be 
easily accounted for, or that can without serious difficulty be 
left unaccounted for, are just such books as might have been 
expected from the hand of Moses. For instance, they have 
in their style a sufficiency of archaism in view of considerations 
already referred to. I am not thinking of such things as “the 
song of the well”; the archaism in that might have been con- 
scious and deliberate, as in the choruses of the Greek tragedies, 
or as when a man, ordinarily speaking English, chooses to write 
a song in broad Scotch. I refer to the whole structure of the 
composition of the Pentateuch. In that the experts find 
enough of archaisms to cover whole pages of their books. 
Again, in the structure of their very thought and feeling, the 
books appear to be archaic. On the one hand, they look back 
to Egypt as of “yesterday,” and look round on the Sinaitic 
peninsula as of “to-day”; and, to the last, Jook forward to 
Canaan as of “to-morrow.” None but a close biblical scholar 
and archeologist can see how very full the books are of Egypt 
as of “yesterday,” and of Sinai as of “to-day.” To any 
such scholar I will venture to suggest as an insoluble problem, 
who, after the time of Moses, can have written a book so full 
of Egypt and Sinai, and so completely in keeping with the 


circumstances of the supposed position? A Rabbi of the time 
of the captivity ! 
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On the other hand, to the last the books look forward to 
Canaan. Even when we meet expressions which at first sight 
appear to suggest residence in Canaan, the sort of shock occa- 
sioned by these expressions only shakes us awake to the fact, 
that the books appear to look at Canaan from the eastern side 
of Jordan. And then, if we will seek negative evidence, we 
shall find ourselves confronted with the question, Is it conceiv- 
able that any Israelite should have written at any time, say 
after David and Solomon, a theological work so elaborate as 
Deuteronomy, giving no trace of a knowledge, on the author’s 
part, of events so great to him as the building of the Temple 
and the separation of the kingdoms ? 

2. The literature and history of Israel after Moses appear 
to be at least consistent with, if not to demand, the supposition 
that the Pentateuchal scriptures and institutions are Mosaic 
in their origin. From the book of Joshua down to the close 
of the Canon there is a series of references to a “ law,” a “law 
of Moses,” a “book of the law,” which are most naturally 
accounted for by the supposed existence of our Pentateuch at 
the close of Moses’ life and labour. The comparative infre- 
quency, during the period of Israel’s occupancy of Canaan, of 
formal appeals to the supposed existing scripture, is not sur- 
prising on our supposition. For even on our supposition the 
following facts must be duly considered :— 

In the first place, we have no good reason to suppose that 
the post-Mosaic history of Israel was intended to set forth the 
ordinary details of life in Israel. For instance, one can read 
that history through hundreds of years without finding one 
recorded case of circumcision, although all the time circum- 
cision was a thing so essential to Israelitish life that “ uncir- 
cumcised” was another name for heathen outsider in Palestine. 
In the second place, even on our supposition that the Penta- 
teuch was the then written Bible of God’s people, it is by no 
means obvious that the Bible read by God’s people must have 
been the Pentateuch, as the written Scripture is the Bible read 
by God’s people now. In an important sense Israel’s Bible 
was Palestine, with its institutions. In a measure that can 
hardly be imagined by us, Palestine, with its institutions, was 
a visible bible, a picture gospel, fraught with the history and 
doctrine of redemption, so that he could run who read. 

For a very different purpose from ours, a famous Romanising 
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writer has said, that even now the Bible is intended for the 
proof of doctrines, not for the delivery of them. One might 
perhaps venture to say that to a large extent the written 
Scripture was to Israel only for the proof of doctrines, while 
Palestine with its institutions served for the delivery of them. 
The written Scripture was there, in the hands of priest, or 
prophet, or king, in case of need for appeal. The book of 
Psalms appears to imply, in the ordinary life of God’s people, 
an amount of meditation on Scripture greater than this 
representation would suggest. Still, with due qualifications, 
it may be said that Israel’s Scripture study was done vica- 
riously, through representative leaders, prophetic or priestly or 
kingly. And having regard to this circumstance, one can see 
that the Mosaic institutions and the Mosaic Scriptures have 
left such traces on Hebrew history and literature down to the 
close of the Canon as might have been reasonably expected on 
the supposition of the Mosaic authorship of both. 

3. In relation to this question, I am very much impressed 
by the words of Christ. It is perhaps impossible to convey 
to any one who has not made a special study of His words 
in this relation any adequate conception of the complete- 
ness with which the Christ of gospel history appears to be 
committed to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. There 
is hardly a noteworthy incident recorded in the five books 
down to the death of Moses that is not referred to by our Lord 
in such a way as to attest its reality. He repeatedly refers to 
“Scripture,” “the word of God,” where the reference can be only 
to the Pentateuch. Not only to that mode of dividing Old 
Testament Scriptures which makes Pentateuch equivalent to 
Moses (and vice versa), he refers as to unquestionable fact. He 
refers to the writings of Moses, and says that Moses wrote of 
him. These references of mine will not even suggest to one 
who has not specially studied the matter the greatness of the 
amount of Christ’s ostensible testimony, not only to the divine 
authority of the Pentateuch, but also to its Mosaic authorship. 

An able honest man, fully believing all that Christ has said, 
may yet fail to see that His sayings really bear on the question 
before us. To the apprehension of such a man it may appear 
that, as the Mosaic authorship was not a matter then in 
question, the Lord, speaking to that hour, may have felt no 
call to dogmatise upon the question, and may have simply 
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employed current modes of speech, as when an astronomer 
says that the sun rises. But, on the other hand, Christ, 
speaking to that hour, spoke for all ages. He and his apostles 
represented the truth concerning the Scriptwves as one vitally 
affecting the highest interests of mankind. And in fact, 
whether to our apprehension He had or had not occasion to 
dogmatise in this relation, He to all appearance has dogma- 
tised: He in fact has so spoken as to make the mass of his 
disciples believe that to His apprehension Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch. 

I will go no further with Bible evidence on our side of 
the question. I have brought forward only samples of the 
alleged evidence on both sides. And now I return to what, 
though it be but a small matter comparatively in itself, is 
really the main proposition of my essay—the proposition, viz., 
that the Christian Church ought now to put herself into the 
position of not only permitting, but encouraging, scholarly 
inquiry into the matter on the part of her trusted men, who 
will inquire with a due regard to the feelings of Christians, 
and in the spirit of men who tremble at God’s word. 

A refusal on the church’s part to put herself into this 
position may result in enormous damage to the Christian 
cause in the rising generation. The question is exercising the 
minds of our young people, and must exercise it more and 
more until the question is definitively settled in the way of 
real ascertainment. If you now insist upon the alternative, 
either the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch or infidelity, 
then you run the risk of driving into this latter dread alter- 
native men who would perhaps have been delivered from one 
temptation to unbelief by your frankly saying, “ Well, the 
church as a whole has always believed in the Mosaic author- 
ship, though not formulating it into an article of faith. But 
some of her otherwise trusted men, who have no doubt 
regarding the divine origin of both the Pentateuch and its 
institutions, do not see that Moses was the human author of 
either or both as we have them. In relation to the question 
of human authorship, seek the truth for God’s sake and man’s.” 
To allow and encourage discussion on this footing would, in 
my estimation, be to be in the way of doing good service to 
the Christian cause. Personally, I have a deep feeling that to 
bring crude ecclesiastical force in on my side of the question 
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would be a deadly injury to that side. On the other hand, a 
really generous discussion with brethren of another way of 
thinking would in various ways tell in favour of that side. 

For instance, in such a discussion the bearing of revelation 
and inspiration, as confessed facts, on this question would 
obtain a place of due prominence and influence which has 
hitherto been a manifest desideratum. In a discussion of this 
sort among brethren holding those great facts in common, one 
could hopefully say much that would be out of place in a 
debate with infidels or with rationalists. Thus, the fact that 
Christ’s word is divine as well as human is to such men 
weighty in relation to the apparently remote question now 
before us; for to many of them it will appear in the last 
degree unlikely that God in Christ should have so spoken as 
in effect to mislead men about the human authorship of the 
Pentateuch. Again, to such men the confessed fact that God 
is the primary author of the Pentateuch is important in relation 
to the question of secondary (human) authorship; for many 
of them will regard as incredible the suggestion that God 
should have moved any one but Moses to write a book so 
ostensibly Mosaic as Deuteronomy. The supposition that the 
Pentateuchal institutions are in large measure post-Mosaic will 
in like manner appear quite incredible. 

It may do good to Christian people to learn, as they must 
learn from such discussion as I have suggested, that the 
question about the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuchal insti- 
tutions is fundamentally a question, not of abstruse 
scholarship, but of morality. It has been said that per- 
sonation of Moses, such as must be supposed if Moses was 
not the author of Deuteronomy, would not deceive the people 
of God in an age much later than the Mosaic ; because the 
people would know that the quasi-Moses was not the real 
Moses. It certainly would not deceive them. But it does not 
follow from this that they would accept a scripture or insti- 
tution from a personator of Moses, their great prophet. What 
is most likely is, that they would stone the personator as pro- 
fane ; so that Israel’s acceptance of the book and the institutions 
as Mosaic falls to be regarded as a demonstration of the Mosaic 
authorship of both. But beyond that, there is the far more 
impressive consideration, that it is inconceivable that God should 
have inspired or authorised any man to put on the false face of 
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the supposed impersonation, if not for the purpose, to the effect, 
of leading many following generations to believe what is not true 
—that Moses said and did what he really did not say nor do. 

In a discussion among brethren holding by revelation and 
inspiration, such considerations would be alleged with confessed 
revelancy, though there should be some demur about their 
conclusiveness. I think that the concession of their relevancy 
to the question in hand, a concession that could not be refused 
by the brethren who accept our Christian doctrine of revelation 
and inspiration, would be a very great advantage to our side 
of the present question. And the advantage would largely 
consist in this, that brethren who differ from us, being 
generously regarded and treated as brethren, would be led to 
give kind consideration to such arguments from revelation and 
inspiration as I have suggested. 

Another such advantage I now will set forth in conclusion. 
I have spoken of a “sentence after the last.” I now shall speak 
of a “sentence before the first.” I have an impression that 
brethren who, agreeing with us about revelation and inspiration, 
yet differ from us about the present question, may be uncon- 
sciously determined by a theory of “evolutionism” which 
natively is anti-supranaturalistic and infidel. Some things 
which really owe their birth only to that theory may, because 
current at present among biblical scholars, assume to our 
brethren the aspect of being simply the results of biblical 
scholarship. And the brethren will certainly be led to take 
second thought about those things if, by the Christian wisdom 
of the church, there be permitted and encouraged a brotherly 
comparison of notes about the present question. 

The “evolutionism” now in my view was referred to by 
Principal Rainy in his singularly fresh and powerful inaugural 
address as principal. It really has nothing to do with what 
is sometimes said by brethren in this relation, “ We are only 
setting forth the literary history of Scripture on the human 
side.” The brethren who speak thus can by kindly conference 
be led to see that they are not speaking to the question, the 
real question, in the heart’s estimation of Christians, and of 
other men seeking after truth in this relation. Supposing, for 
argument’s sake, that so far as appears on the human side the 
Pentateuchal scriptures and institutions might have been post- 
Mosaic in origin ; supposing even that, apart from divinity of 
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revelation and inspiration, the evidence should appear to lean, 
perhaps heavily, towards post-Mosaic origination ; yet, among 
men seriously accepting the great facts of divine revelation and 
inspiration, these facts might be accepted as decisively turning 
the scale to our side of the question. It would be an advantage 
to the cause of truth arising from the sort of discussion I am 
pleading for, that the argument I now have suggested would 
he kindly considered by the brethren. But, I repeat, this 
has really nothing to do with the “evolutionism” I have 
referred to. 

That “evolutionism” dislikes prediction proper, and leans 
towards reducing supernatural revelation to a minimum, the 
nearer to nothing the better. It founds upon the alleged fact 
that supernatural communication to man, except in a measure 
infinitesimally small, would involve a violence to the nature 
of man’s mind as rational. The minimwm when analysed 
will often be found to be little more than a sort of protoplastic 
matter of divine communication, not at first existing in any 
definite shape, but gradually taking shape more and more 
precise as it passes down through the series of prepared pro- 
phetic minds. 

This theory curiously resembles the evolutionist theory of 
the origination of what are called species in the physical world. 
As a theory it is lame and impotent, were it only because, like 
that analogous theory, it does not enable us to see the thing 
which a “theory” is bound to shew us. The alleged difficulty, 
occasioned by the impossibility of making a divine communi- 
cation to man without violence to his nature as rational, is not 
solved by reducing the communication to a primeval mini- 
mum, but is left unsolved in that primeval minimum of 
supernatural revelation. 

In the interest of that minimum the theorisers naturally 
revolt from the supposition, that all at once there should have 
been given to Moses so large an amount of new revelation as 
must have been given to him if the Pentateuchal books and 
institutions be Mosaic in authorship. Here they resemble the 
physicist evolutionist in objecting to “catastrophe,” and con- 
tending for uniformitarianism, or progression invariably by 
insensible degrees, one shading into another. And in that 
interest which has led them to contend for their minimum, 
they are really bound to contend that even the protoplastic 
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matter of revelation corresponds to the Hegelian pregnant 
principle of “ being equal to nothing.” For if in that proto- 
plastic matter of revelation there be any real thing, anything 
supernaturally communicated to man’s mind by God, then it 
is manifest stupidity to object to any conceivable amount of 
such communication on the ground that, as supernatural com- 
munication, it does violence to the rational nature of man. 

I believe that the principle to which some of our brethren 
are unconsciously yielding obedience is one which thus can 
result in only an empty idealism. I therefore wish that the 
church should permit and encourage such friendly discussion 
as may lead those brethren to feel the pulse of ordinary mem- 
bers of the church. That will lead them to recognise theoreti- 
cally what they know in their own heart’s experience, that the 
Bible does not record a series of illusive representations of 
ideas ; that what it records is a historical proceeding of the 
living God towards the redemption of mankind. No doubt the 
Bible represents an evolution of ideas. But it represents an 
incarnation of them in real history. Our brethren in their 
studies may have in some measure lost sight of this fact. 
They will regain the lost sight of it if they be invited and 
encouraged to compare notes, and consequently to compare 
hearts, with the evangelical community. 

JAMES MACGREGOR. 


Art. [V.—Lord Stair’s Vindication of the Divine 
Perfections. 


| ge epengnil STAIR is the greatest of Scotch lawyers. He 

has no equal ; scarcely a second. Some have called him 
the only Scotch lawyer; and if it is meant that he is the only 
man of that nation who has applied a commanding mind to 
the principles of law, as distinguished from its rules and details, 
something may be said for the assertion. At all events he 
remains to this day, what he became in his own, the great 
authority in the law of Scotland. Now Scotland is a country 
which has shewn a persistent bias towards law; perhaps the 
only instinct which has proved stronger in its history being 
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that towards religion and theology. But is it not so that the 
two tendencies have been parallel rather than united, and have 
often threatened divergence and hostility? They have cer- 
tainly done so in the hands of some second-rate men. It was 
not so in the case of the greatest. Yet how many are there 
who know that the author of the “ Institutions of the Law of 
Scotland” has written also “A Vindication of the Divine 
Perfections, illustrating the glory of God in them, by Reason 
and Revelation” ?' 

The fact is interesting ; but unless I am mistaken, the book 
itself is more so. Let us, in the first place, recall the external 
history of the man and of this publication. It was published 
in London in 1695, the year in which Lord Viscount Stair, 
now seventy-seven years old, ended a life full of years and 
honour. Given to the world anonymously, as by “a Person 
of Honour,” it was introduced by a preface signed by two 
English divines, famous in their day, and one of them still 
celebrated. The ingenious caution with which, in the con- 
cluding sentence of the preface, these theologians avoid 
becoming responsible for all the positions contained in the 
book they praise, is worth noting :— 

“Having had some taste of this work, we make so much haste to 
recommend it, as not to allow ourselves the pleasure of engrossing it, or 


of perusing it alone, till we have imparted it and made it possible to 
others to partake with us therein. “W. Bares. 


“J. Howe.” 
But the praise is as sincere as the caution, and no doubt 
followed upon some “ perusal.” Of the “ clearness and vigour 
of spirit” of the “noble author of the following discourses,” 
they speak in a striking and appreciative way :— 


“We have here an imitable* and instructive example to great men, 
the dignity of whose stations in the world too commonly seems to plead 
an exemption from a more sedulous intention and application of mind to 
the affairs of religion, that have final reference to another world. This 
performance of the noble author shews it to be a thing not impracticable, 

1 «¢ A Vindication of the Divine Perfections, illustrating the Glory of God 
in them, by Reason and Revelation: Methodically digested into several 
Meditations. By a Person of Honour. London: Printed by J. D., for 
Brabazon Aylmer, at the Three Pigeons in Cornhill. 1795.” 

* So in the original edition. Professor Mackay, in his Life of Stair (p. 273), 
prints it, probably inadvertently, as ‘‘ inimitable.” But there is little doubt 
which is the better epithet to qualify the word ‘‘ example to great men.” So 
in the next sentence, ‘‘ not impracticable.” 
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as it is most praiseworthy, amidst the greatest secular employments, to 
find vacancy and a disposition of spirit to look with a very inquisitive 
eye into the deep things of God ; which (if it were the author’s pleasure 
to be known) would let it be seen the statesman and the divine are not 
inconsistencies to a great and comprehensive mind.” 

Stair had passed through many “secular employments” 
before his last book was thus published. The descendant of 
Ayrshire lairds, who had been first Lollards and then Reformers, 
James Dalrymple of Stair spent his youth partly as a regent 
at the University of Glasgow, and partly in the profession of 
arms ; occasionally mingling the two, as when he appeared “in 
buff and scarlet” at the competitive examination by which 
regents in those days were selected. In the University he 
may even have taught theology, as he certainly did logic. 
But on coming to Edinburgh he rapidly rose at the Scottish 
bar among the men who made that the great age of Scotch 
law. Cromwell made him a judge, Charles II., on the restora- 
tion, confirmed it, and in 1671 he took the chief seat as 
president of the Court of Session. In 1681, being superseded 
in consequence of the Duke of York’s influence, he published 
his great work, the Institutions, and next year fled to Holland 
from Claverhouse and other too watchful neighbours. He 
remained in Holland, conversant with the lawyers, and no 
doubt the divines, of Leyden and Utrecht, till 1689; and 
coming over with William of Orange, was, in his seventieth 
year, again appointed president of the Court. His long life 
(recently recorded and annotated with judicial impartiality by 
Professor Mackay of the University of Edinburgh) shews, in 
addition to comprehensive abilities and great industry, a certain 
characteristic mildness and moderation, which carried him 
through that troubled century without encountering serious 
shocks or downfalls, while at the same time he is not chargeable 
with base compliances. His book on the Divine perfections 
was, as we have seen, published in the last year of his life. It 
had the benefit, therefore, in the fullest degree, of that varied 
experience which his admirers trace in his purely legal works.' 
But there is no reason to think that it was wholly, or even 
chiefly, written in his old age. It is much more likely to have 


1 « His opportunities had been unrivalled, and he used them all. Hence his 
Institutions will probably never be surpassed, for it is in the highest degree 
improbable that to equa) talent, there will ever again be granted equal 
experience.”— Professor Mackay’s Memoir, p. 171. 
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been part of the fruit of the enforced leisure of his exile for 
six years in Holland, where we know that he published a 
Physiologia Nova Experimentalis. And just before he fled to 
Holland, there is a remarkable piece of evidence that his 
theological inquiries dated from an earlier period than his 
residence there. In the contract with the printer in 1681 for 
printing his Institutions, that artist is taken bound to print 
also “a treatise, containing four inquiries concerning Humane 
Knowledge, Natural Theology, Moralitie, and Phisiologie.” 
Of these four there can be little doubt that the inquiry into 
“ Natural Theology” was substantially, if not in form, the same 
speculation as we have afterwards in the Meditations published 
in 1695. It is satisfactory, at least, to have proof that while 
the theological treatise of our great lawyer in his last years 
fell into a more popular and devotional form, his original 
“inquiries” into the subject date from the full maturity of his 
powers—from the very year, indeed, in which these powers 
produced their noblest monument. 

But what has Scotch law to do with the divine perfections ? 
Or was it a mere accident that led the chief writer on the one 
subject to take up the other? No one who has studied Stair, 
even on the legal side, can entertain such an idea. His 
Institutions, indeed, is not a theological or even a philoso- 
phical treatise. It never wholly “ loses itself in generalities ;” 
on the contrary, as one of his editors remarks, “ by its apparent 
minuteness of statement, it repels the youthful jurist, while it 
is the unceasing subject of study to the mature and practical 
lawyer.” It is in no respect by its mere form that it connects 
itself with principle and theory. It is because it flows from 
the pen of a great mind, itself dwelling in the region of theory, 
and so imbued with principle as to be able to apply it inces- 
santly to the moving mass of human concerns. But so great 
is his power in the region of principle, that these very Insti- 
tutions have often been regarded rather as a treatise on 
general jurisprudence, illustrated by references to the law of 
Scotland, than as a mere treatise on that law itself. They 
have been compared to a “universal grammar,” where the 
writer keeps in view one particular language, and from it 
illustrates his general principles. But let us read Stair’s own 
account of his project. In the first sentences of his /nstitu- 
tions he narrates how, having purposed to write on the law of 
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Scotland, not for judges and lawyers only, but for all persons 
of honour and discretion— 

“T did resolve to raise my thoughts and theirs to a distinct considera- 
tion of the fountains and principles of the peculiar law of all nations, 
which common reason makes intelligible to the judicious, when plainly 
and orderly proposed, and therefore have always, in the first place, set 
forth that common rule of material justice by which mankind ought to 
govern themselves, though they had no positive statutes or customs ; 
then, shewing how these are thence introduced.” And he adds: “ Noman 
can be a knowing lawyer in any nation who hath not well pondered 
and digested in his mind the common law of the world, from whence 
the interpretation, extensions, and limitations of all statutes and customs 
must be brought.” 


This “ common law of the world”' leads up to the doctrine 
of God, or theology in the strict sense, in at least three ways 
noticed by Stair. It is, in the first place, subjectively a law 
written in the hearts and consciences of all men originally, and 
therefore, of course, traceable to their Creator as its implanter. 
But, in the next place, it is not a blind feeling that is so 
implanted. “It is called the law of nature, because it ariseth 
from the congruency or conveniency of nature, and thence is 
known by the light of nature.” And holding this view of con- 
science as arising from a perception by men of the nature of 
things, and especially of their own nature, Stair is of course 
led by another road objectively to the author of that nature. 
But this is not all. Law in his view is not a merely human 
thing divinely implanted. It fills all things, and fills them 
necessarily, and is therefore divine as well as human, and 
divine before it is human. His definition is, “Law is the 
dictate of reason, determining every rational being to that 
which is congruous and convenient for the nature and condi- 
tion thereof.” And so, even God Almighty, though absolutely 
free, “ doth unchangeably determine himself by his goodness, 
righteousness, and truth, which therefore make the absolute 
sovereign divine law. And the same is also the law of all 
rational creatures, by which they ought to determine and 
rule their free actions; but the congruity and conveniency 

‘of their nature affords them other dictates of their reason, 
which quadrate not with the divine nature, such as adoration, 

1 “Hee non scripta, sed nata, lex : quam non didicimus, accepimus, legimus ; 


verum ex natura ipsa arripuimus, hausimus, expressimus: ad quam non 
docti, sed facti ; non instituti, sed imbuti sumus.”—Cicero pro Milone. 
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obedience, common to angels and men.” We shall see in the 
present paper that there underlies these words of the Institu- 
tions a remarkable theory of congruity, not merely to, but im, 
the divine nature, which was only unfolded in a treatise pub- 
lished in the year of his death. But let us in the meantime 
observe that he makes “the common law of the world” to be 
essentially the same with that which rules in the divine being 
and actings ; which has, indeed, there its proper and original 
seat, and the perception of which when transferred to men is 
the source of all positive laws, statutes, and customs. His 
theory would seem not only to be that, as Burke says, “ all 
human laws are, properly speaking, only declaratory,’ but 
that the universal human law, which particular legislatures 
attempt to declare, is one in essential form with that divine 
law which reigns in the nature as well as the works of God. 
We have as yet not transcribed a word from the treatise on 
the divine perfections, but we have said enough to excite a 
legitimate curiosity about what a man so eminent, in a region 
held by himself to be cognate to theology, has to say upon the 
latter. The following words from the preface of his great 
work (from which alone we have quoted), while they bring out 
that all human laws are mere “ just and fit” applications of a 
higher, have a nobility and stateliness sufficient of themselves 


to attract us to his treatment of that higher law in its native 
seat. 


“Tt is but little short of forty years since I have followed the study 
and practice of law, constantly and diligently, so that those who will not 
deny me reason and capacity, can hardly deny my knowledge and 
experience in the subject I write of. My modesty did not permit 
me to publish it, lest it should be judicially cited where I sat ; but now 
becoming old, I have been prevailed with to print it while I might over- 
see the press. It was not vanity and ambition that set me on work, but 
being so long a servant to God and your majesty in the matter of justice, 
I thought it my duty not to smother my thoughts of the immaculate 
righteousness of God Almighty in his moral law, and of the justness and 
fitness of your Majesty's laws.” 


So he wrote in 1681 ; and not till fourteen years after does 
he come to treat of law in what another great writer calls its 
1 Professor Lorimer’s recent /nstitutes of Law are nowhere so powerful as 


where they point out, and 1 think demonstrate, that all positive laws of 
all countries are mere expositions and applications of one universal law. 
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native seat, “ the bosom of God.” The “ Vindication” is divided 
into eighteen “ meditations.” The order of the earlier perfec- 
tions meditated upon is—1. Upon God’s being a Spirit. 2. Upon 
his self-existence and eternity. 3. Upon God’s omniscience. 
4. Upon the will and pleasure of God. 5. Upon the power of 
God. 6. Upon the oneness of God. 7. Upon God’s freedom. 
8. Upon the blessedness of God, implying his self-sufficiency, 
self-comprehension, his infinite love to, and delight in, him- 
self. 

Then follows a chapter, which, as we shall afterwards see, 
has a special interest, on “God’s Holiness or Godlikeness.” 
The perfections which precede this chapter, and are above 
enumerated, he calls God’s “ natural, necessary, and immanent ” 
attributes ; and he makes here the transition to “ his volun- 
tary perfections, the effects whereof are terminate upon 
creatures.” These last are also considered in eight chapters, 
in the following order :—1. God’s unchangeableness. 2. Good- 
ness. 3. Truth. 4. Justice. 5. Mercy. 6. Faithfulness. 7. 
Wisdom. 8. Dominion. Each of these “meditations” gene- 
rally ends with a prayer. The method is a good one witha 
view to edification and devotion, and Stair gives excellent 
reasons for it in his introductory chapter. But it probably 
indicates that the now aged judge had abandoned the 
idea of claiming public attention to his “ Inquiry concerning 
Natural Theologie,” as a unity, and had re-written it into 
chapters for his own reading and that of thoughtful private 
Christians in general. 

It retains, however, in each part, the lucid order and march 
of reason which characterise his other works. It has some 
passages which are striking in relation to the theory of law 
and of politics. It would, I have no doubt, be interesting 
historically to any one sufficiently acquainted with the Pro- 
testant theology of France and Holland at the time of Stair’s 
exile. And it has at least one characteristic which is 
attractive to the student of the ethics of theism, or the divine 
and archetypal forms of the great moral ideas. 

The following passage, for example, on the origin of the 
judicial power of society,' is equal to anything written by 
Stair in the highest vigour of his powers. Observe especially 

* From the chapter, ‘‘ Upon the Justice of God,” p. 184. 
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the parallel drawn by our great lawyer between private or 
municipal and international law. The sword is delegated by 
God, not to the individual nor directly to the magistrate, but 
through mankind as a whole to the magistrates whom they ap- 
point to exercise God’s justice. The original responsibility rests 
upon the whole people, and is discharged by them through their 
delegates. So with nations, whom international law considers 
as so many individuals. They too are a whole, a family ; and 
only as a whole have they that dread power given them from 
above. A nation has no right to make war upon another 
without having first submitted the case to arbitration, any 
more than a private individual has to hang one who has injured 
him. Indeed the principle goes further, and would extirpate 
all fighting, except in self-defence, whether on the part of 
nations or individuals, In every case where parties irrecon- 
cilably differed, the council of all nations, sitting in judgment, 
would pronounce and enforce its decree. The wild justice of 
revenge would cease among nations, as it has long since done 
among individuals. 


“ Judicial justice is only to be performed by those who have not only 
power to judge, but do proceed in the way of judgment, whereby it is 
distinguished from distributive justice strictly taken. Judges do distri- 
bute punishments according to merit, and rewards also, as they are able, 
according to the merits of the parties; and in most cases of distributive 
justice, private persons are relieved, and are liable to no debt even to 
God, in so far as he hath devolved the sole power upon civil judges. 
Before these were constituted, every man was obliged to reward and 
puvish as he had ability and opportunity. The command of God, 
immediately after the Deluge, Whosoever sheds man's blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed, is not a prediction, for then it had not been true, but is 
a precept, not directed to civil judges, for then there were none, nor to 
fathers, though there were ; but ‘ man’ is as large in the one part of the 
precept as in the other. It is not said, Whosoever sheds man’s blood, by 
that man or his relation his blood shall be shed ; for he that’s killed or 
disabled cannot shed his blood who did it, nor ought he to be judge or 
avenger of it, where another can be had, which is the prerogative of God 
alone. Men may defend themselves against injury, which is not by 
distributive or judicial justice, but by the obligation they owe to God to 
preserve those lives whereof he alone is master ; but they may not avenge 
themselves without a judge knowing the evidence of the fact, though 
he be not a civil judge having an authoritative superiority. Kings 
and states ought not to be both judges and parties where others can be 
had ; but before they enter in war, they ought to demand satisfaction, and 
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give sufficient evidence of the fact, and not decline arbitriment, where 
an indifferent judge can be found. Nor do they judge their own cause 
against their subjects, but by judges, though constituted by themselves, 
yet sworn to do justice between them and their subjects without respect 
of parties, not only in respect of their civil rights, but in crimes and 
injuries against themselves. It is of this kind of justice that princes and 
states interpose between their neighbours entering in war, where no 
arbitration hath preceded ; and they cannot justly concur with the 
injured without a preceding judgment, for it would choke (shock ?) 
humanity to think that they might kill men by implicit faith or report, 
much less by kindness” (i.e. kinship) “or contract. By this justice men 
are not only obliged to act as judges, but as witnesses, by giving their own 
testimonies, or any evidence they have, or can cause any in their power 
to give. Avenge not yourselves is not with a restriction to private 
persons ; vengeance is God's, and can only be done by himself, or by his 
warrant. 1 know the perverseness, and even inadvertance, of men makes 
them run upon their adversary, to give themselves that great but 
inhuman pleasure of revenge, not so much delighting in justice as in the 
misery of the injurer ; yet the mighty God hath not only said, but sworn, 
that he delights not in the death of a sinner.” 

The theological interest of the volume must be left to be 
described by readers who are more competent to estimate it. 
The English and Scotch influences which affected public life 
stretching from the Assembly of 1638 to several years after the 
Revolution, may easily be imagined. It extended through the 
days of Laud and Leighton and Rutherfurd and Locke and 
Hobbes ; of the bishops, the curates, and the covenant ; of the 
standards of Westminster, the timid Arminianism of Scotch 
Episcopacy, and the approaching chill of Moderatism. But it 
is no doubt also influenced to some extent by Stair’s Con- 
tinental relations. He expressly refers to “new mistakes like 
that of the Pelagians, taken up by some of the Protestant 
Church in France,” which he thinks should be tenderly dealt 
with, though “all these ways of general and amissible grace do 
much encroach upon the wisdom of God.” Still, “I do not 
doubt but many of these men abhor Pelagianism, which makes 
me always hope that there may be a reconciliation between 
these and other Protestants, which are commonly called 
Reformed.” And he argues for himself, that “men ought to be 
satisfied that through Christ there is an universal grace pur- 
chased, given or offered, and refused, which sufficiently satisfieth 
the many expressions in Scripture, of Christ’s dying for all 
men, yea, for every man, and for the sins of the world.” These 

passages come in under the last chapter, whose full title 
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includes “ The Dominion” (dominium) “of God, and his Dis- 
pensations thereof towards his rational creatures, especially by 
the Covenant of Works,and the Covenant of Grace,” an expanded 
and elastic description, which we must regard as a “ protestation 
to add and eke” to a treatise on the divine perfections what- 
ever of theological interest might occur to the writer before 
laying down the pen. As a general rule however, the dis- 
cussion on each attribute is admirably restricted to its proper 
contents, and the illustrations of the perfections of the divine 
nature drawn from Scripture and history do not exceed the 
proper bounds of a meditation. The meditations certainly 
make large use of scholastic and theological definition ; but this 
is veiled by the absence of the pedantry of quotation, and by 
the manifest absorption of the theological apparatus into the 
working machinery of the writer’s mind. The book is indeed 
essentially a popular one; it is all pure English and strong 
reason. It was written for those hard-headed, though perhaps 
unlearned, readers who were for centuries to be found among all 
classes of Scotchmen, not excluding the peasantry : and such 
readers still peruse it, rather with the sense of encountering in 
the unknown author a fresh and original mind, than with the 
embarrassment of dealing with masses of technical divinity in 
the highest of all regions. 

Assuming therefore that there may be many things in 
Stair’s treatise interesting to the historical theologian, I pass 
from them, and confine myself to one characteristic of it which 
belongs quite as much to ethics as to the doctrine of God. 
The book is throughout an argument, that all the enumerated 
perfections necessarily belong to God, and are proper to him. 
And this characteristic seems to be alluded to in the title, a 
“ Vindication of the Divine Perfections.” A “ vindication,” in 
modern English, has come to mean a defence, or a justifica- 
tion. Stair himself uses it in this sense, and in this very book. 
But that is a corruption, and as a lawyer, he was in the daily 
habit of using the word in its proper and original signification. 
Vindication is a civil law word, and means the claiming of a 
thing as already and absolutely one’s own.' It is thus distin- 


‘“*” Appellamus in rem actiones, vindicationes ; in personam vero actiones, 
quibus dare aut facere oportere intenditur, condictiones.” — Institutes. 
‘* Vindicare nihil aliud est, quam aliquid sibi asserere, et suum esse dicere.” 
— Vinnius in loco. 
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guished from other claims which we may make to be put in 
possession of what we have a right to get, but which is not yet 
ours. We do not, for example, vindicate a debt, or a sum which 
is due to us ; we simply claim it. We “ vindicate” that which is 
already ours and in our possession, against all interferences by 
others with our property or against their claims to it. It is, 
I believe, in this sense, partly at least, that Lord Stair uses the 
word he has chosen to bind together his meditations. The 
divine perfections, he brings out, are not mere attributions which 
God may fitly claim, and which the creature may rightly 
ascribe ; or even which God, in point of fact, eternally possesses. 
They are proper to Him, absolutely and necessarily his ; and 
they may all be vindicated as his to the understanding of any 
one who will look at them in their true sequence and order. 
For “though they be without all composition in the fullest 
simplicity, yet they must necessarily be conceived by creatures 
as some being prior, and others being posterior, in order of 
nature.” And as their relation to God is essential and eternal, 
so is their relation to each other. 

Accordingly the most striking and characteristic part of Stair’s 
treatise is that in which he discusses the relation between the 
natural and moral perfections of God respectively. How are 
the moral related to the natural? What is the hinge between 
them. How are we to move from the one to the other? 
The key to this is given in the peculiar title of the tenth 
meditation, viz, “Upon God’s Holiness or Godlikeness.” 
He here argues that, “When I inquire, Why doth God 
punish sin? and resolve that it is because he is just; if I yet 
further inquire, Why is God unchangeably just? I cannot 
but think it is either because it is congruous to his glorious 
nature to be unchangeably just, or, that he is unchangeably 
just, only because he will be so.” The latter alternative, 
which founds God’s justice and other perfections on his will to 
possess them, he discusses and rejects in the first place. “What- 
soever depends upon mere will, is ambulatory and changeable 
by an opposite act of the same will, and both acts would be 
equally good.” And the following passage, in which the same 
is argued out, is striking, on more grounds than one :— 

“I know it sounds harshly to some pious and well-meaning souls, to 


say that God governs his actions by a law, supposing it to import that he 
is under a law, which it doth not import. For God is neither under nor 
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above his own moral law, for he is a law unto himself. . . . It would 
sound harsher to these tender souls to say they worshipped a lawless 
God. It breeds horror to think how like these mistakes would render 
God to tyrants, who cannot hear of any other rule of their subjects’ 
obedience, but such is our pleasure, and who would have themselves 
thought to be above all law, and to be tied by no obligation to their 
subjects,” 

It is interesting to think of these last words as written 
by the old judge, who in his exile, seven years before their 
publication, demanded of William of Orange what his true 
design was in invading an absolute monarch, and being 
satisfied, “ pulled off his wig,” and pointing to his bare head, 
answered, “Though I be now in the seventieth year of my 
age, I am willing to venture that, and my own and my children’s 
fortunes, in such an undertaking.” It is more important, 
however, to remember that the controversy with Hobbes had 
revived a universal interest in that theory of will, as the source 
of truth and right, which is generally associated with the name 
of Occam; and that Cudworth’s Eternal and Immutable 
Morality, published posthumously the year after the Vindica- 
lion, has for its chief motive the refutation of this view—a 
view which the Cambridge men professed to find favoured by 
Calvinism, as well as by the thinkers on the other side. 
Stair also is, in this passage, one of those who “hammered 
upon Hobbes’ steel cap.” But the whole book is one protest 
against the idea of an arbitrary morality, and accordingly the 
usefulness, as well as lawfulness, of inquiry into the divine 
nature is next argued, as tending to produce love and adoration. 
In any case, “none can justly blame me to clear my own 
thoughts, and raise them as high as I can; and I do bless 
God for the increase of love and reverence he gives me 
thereby.” He reverts therefore to his question, “Why are 
God’s decrees and actings good or holy?” And if the answer 
is, “ Because he himself is good or holy,” he asks, “ What is the 
meaning of holiness or goodness, as applied to God?” He 
answers, by translating holiness into godliness or Godlikeness ; 
and in the following important passage he explains what he 
means by the word :— 


“Tam persuaded that the rise of most of God’s decrees and dispen- 
sations are, from the congruity thereof to his natural perfections, as 
becoming and being worthy of such a being. I say it is a congruity to 
his natural, not to his moral perfections ; for he is not just because he is 
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true, nor true because he is just, nor gracious or merciful because he is 
just or true. But when I consider what is congruous to, worthy, and 
becoming a Spirit omniscient, omnipotent, self-existent, all-sufficient, 
infinitely blessed, free and independent, and then put the question to 
myself, Must not such a being be just, exactly fulfilling all his promises, 
encouraging and rewarding the good, discouraging and punishing the 
evil, according to their merit? Iam fully persuaded he must be such, 
not by a fatal necessity, nor by mere indifferency, but by a voluntary 
and free choice. And when I further pose myself, Whether such a being 
will only perform his promises, reward and punish according to merit ? 
I am convinced it is congruous to him to be good, bountiful, gracious, 
and merciful beyond what his justice requires, and that without 
any bounds, as in his justice, which precisely follows his promise, or 
what is congruous for him to do upon occasion of the good or evil 
actions of his creatures. When I consider, Whether such a being will 
always express his mind truly, and never deceive? I can have no doubt 
of it. If again I consider, Whether such a being will ever choose fitted 
means for all his purposes, and do nothing in vain? I am assured that 
he is infinite in wisdom, and will do nothing in vain. And lastly, 
when I consider, Whether such a being will ever be consistent in his 
purpose, and be unchangeable therein, and in his justice, bounty, truth, 
and wisdom? I know he cannot change in these, because they are all 
congruous to his unchangeable nature. By this congruity I under- 
stand God’s holiness or Godlikeness ; that is, that God always acteth like 
himself.” 


And, accordingly, the second half of the treatise is occupied 
with the working out of these “ perfections,” in their proper 
order of congruity to the divine nature. But this congruity he 
fixes, in the first place, as the moral quality in them :— 


“T do not take holiness to be as a metaphysical abstract from all God’s 
moral perfections, but that it is the precise and formal reason why they 
are morally good.” And “God’s holiness or Godlikeness is, that God 
acteth always like himself.” 


We shall see afterwards, as we have seen already in part, 
how he transfers this moral quality of holiness to a lower 
sphere than that of the divine nature. But he here argues 
that in that supreme sphere it exists, and consists in con- 
gruity. “The Scripture doth not express and define wherein 
holiness consists, but by the expression of godliness or like- 
ness to God ;” and he even attempts by this theory to throw a 
ray of light on the abyss of the origin of evil. We must not 
explicate godliness by goodness, in the sense of reducing it to 
goodness. On the contrary, “ we must explain God’s goodness 
with congruity to his nature, which comprehends his freedom, 
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whereby it is not congruous to him to communicate all the 
good he can, which would never terminate nor be stable ; but 
that he acteth freely, and that it were impossible for us to 
know what good he hath done or will do, if he had not revealed 
it.” Goodness here is probably taken as equivalent to benevo- 
lence. But if we are to take all the divine virtues, including 
benevolence, together, what common moral quality do they 
possess? “The Greeks,” he says, “the learnedest of nations, 
have no other word to express virtue but rd sgérov, that which is 
comely and becoming ; and therefore the divine virtues cannot 
be fitlier expressed than by éso7gés:a, and the human virtues 
by avdgorgireia. By the reasonings in Scripture from what is 
becoming, God doth assure his unchangeable justice ; shall the 
Judge of all the earth do unjustly?” He grants that “no 
serious man can imagine that every indecent gesture or 
expression is a sin.” Morality is not the same as esthetic. 
But it is parallel to it, and that even in the highest region. 
When we ask, Why does God do such things? and are 
answered, Because he wills to do them, the question always 
recurs, Why doth he will them? But “when this return is 
made, that these are congruous to, and suitable or becoming 
such a nature, that is rested in as a self-evident proposition. 
For as God hath imprinted on the soul of man by sense a self- 
evident apprehension of proportion, symmetry, and beauty, of 
which no man craveth, nor can any man give, an anterior 
reason, so there is more reason, and no less clearness, that he 
hath given the like evidence to the mind in the apprehension 
of what is congruous, suitable, and becoming an infinitely 
blessed and all-sufficient Being.” Again, in the concluding 
sentence of the discussion, he argues, that as beauty is a sort 
of comeliness or becomingness, and “the proper nature of glory 
is shining or resplendent beauty, so majesty is the beauty or 
comeliness of sovereign princes, and in the highest degree of 
God alone. And yet it is wholly in symmetry and suitable- 
ness to what becomes that greatness; and therefore holiness 
or Godlikeness must needs comprehend the most transcendent 
glory and majesty in the divine deportment of God by his 
voluntary actings, suitable to his divine natural perfection.” 
So much for the passage, which I have called the hinge of 
the book ; through which all the latter, or active and voluntary 
perfections are shewn to rest and revolve upon the former or 
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natural attributes.’ “ It became him, for whom are all things,” to 
be and to do what he has chosen todo and to become. The con- 
cluding paragraph of the “ Godlikeness” chapter brings down the 
same principle from the solemn heights of the divine nature to 
the whole duty of man. “ The holiness of God und of creatures 
consisteth in the congruity of their voluntary actions to their 
natures,” is Stair’s most general statement in this book, and it 
reminds one of his still more general definition of Law in 
the Institutions. “ Law is the dictate of reason, determining 
every rational being to that which is congruous and convenient 
for the nature and condition thereof.” Whatever defects may 
be alleged in a principle so comprehensive as to embrace God 
and his intelligent creatures, it is not faulty as in any sense 
equalising Him and them. For among his natural attributes, 
as stated by Stair, are sovereignty and all-sufficiency; among 
theirs, dependence and subservience; and from both there 
results, on the one principle of congruity, an obligation of 
obedience even to his “ voluntary and positive laws.”? Yet the 
whole tendency of the speculation is to throw positive law, even 
of God, into the background. Hence, “divine law is that 
mainly which is written in man’s heart” (Inst. vol. i. pp. 1, 3), 
and it is largely expounded, while voluntary and positive laws 
of God “in themselves are mutable, and as they had a begin- 
ning, so some of them had, and others of them shall have, an 
end.” The same thing is the case with human laws, and one 
of the most curious things in his great work is the long apology 
he makes for the existence of positive Jaw at all in the world, 
and in particular in Scotland* But in the Vindication we have, 

1 William Wisheart, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, in his Theologia, 
published in 1716, has a paragraph in which he defines God’s holiness as 
‘*congruousness to himself.” He does not, however, define created holiness 
as conformity to the nature of the creature ; andif the definition in the divine 
region is borrowed from Stair, it is not carried out into any of the analogies 
or consequences into which the latter pursues it. Wisheart’s whole book 
shews much more reading than originality or power of assimilation. 

* «Reason doth determine mankind yet further from the conveniency of 
his nature and state, to be humble, penitent, careful, and diligent.”—Jnst. 
vol. i. p. 1. 

8 Inst. v .i. p. 15. Sointhe advertisement to the edition of 1693. ‘‘ The 
law and light of nature and of reason is the general rule of justice for the 
whole world. And the law and customs of nations, whether common or 
peculiar, should do no more, but clear and ascertain that general law of man- 


kind, by describing the forms, orders, and expedients for making it effectual, 
and altering the course thereof in things which God Almighty hath left in the 
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with regard to “ heavenly things,” the same—if I may recall a 
word which I remember coined extemporarily by Professor 
Wilson in his oral lectures on Ethics—the same intercompene- 
tration of eternal reason with the universe of movement and 
circumstance, which in the lower sphere is the well-known 
excellence of the “ founder of the law of Scotland.” 

As regards the history of Ethics, we may note that Stair’s 
book, published in 1695, preceded that powerful school of 
English thinkers which in the following century founded morals 
upon the “ fitness of things.” The theory of Dr Clarke and of 
Dr Price is essentially the same with that of the Scotch judge ; 
and the former, in his “ Demonstration of the Being and Attri- 
butes of God,” carried it with universal applause into the region 
with which we have seen Stair deal. But while Clarke takes 
the attributes in generally the same order, and argues (Pro- 
position xii.) “that the supreme cause and author of all things 
must of necessity be a being of infinite moral perfections, such 
as become the supreme governor and judge of the world,” he 
does not separate the two classes of attributes with the like 
contrast, nor does he make the one class depend upon the 
other with the same instructive clearness, as the lawyer does. 
It bas generally been held that this whole school, in basing 
morals on the relations or fitnesses of things, or (which comes 
to the same thing) upon conformity to nature, went too far in 
the direction of objectivity, and gave room for the reaction in 
this country towards the view of a subjective moral sense as 
propounded by Hutcheson. But it deserves consideration 
whether the sole fault in theorists like Stair and Clarke and Price 
is not, that they seem occasionally in words to identify moral 
rectitude with conformity to nature, instead of merely basing 
the one upon the other. The two ideas are certainly not the 
same, and a moral faculty of some sort is necessary to superadd 
in us the moral idea to the mere intellectual idea of conformity 
to nature—if it does not also intimate to us (by what Kant calls 
a “synthetic a priort” judgment) that conformity to nature is 
“right.” Stair, we may say in passing, does not seem to have 
considered this question deliberately ; but the very large place 
he gives in his legal treatise to conscience, as the law “ written 
in man’s heart,” and a “law of nature, known naturally or 


power of men, which by their contracts or statutes they may dispose of as 
they see convenient.” 
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natural attributes.' “ It became him, for whom are all things,” to 
be and to do what he has chosen todo and to become. The con- 
cluding paragraph of the “ Godlikeness” chapter brings down the 
same principle from the solemn heights of the divine nature to 
the whole duty of man. “The holiness of God und of creatures 
consisteth in the congruity of their voluntary actions to their 
natures,” is Stair’s most general statement in this book, and it 
reminds one of his still more general definition of Law in 
the Institutions. “ Law is the dictate of reason, determining 
every rational being to that which is congruous and convenient 
for the nature and condition thereof.” Whatever defects may 
be alleged in a principle so comprehensive as to embrace God 
and his intelligent creatures, it is not faulty as in any sense 
equalising Him and them. For among his natural attributes, 
as stated by Stair, are sovereignty and all-sufficiency ; among 
theirs, dependence and subservience; and from both there 
results, on the one principle of congruity, an obligation of 
obedience even to his “ voluntary and positive laws.”? Yet the 
whole tendency of the speculation is to throw positive law, even 
of God, into the background. Hence, “divine law is that 
mainly which is written in man’s heart” (Inst. vol. i. pp. 1, 3), 
and it is largely expounded, while voluntary and positive laws 
of God “in themselves are mutable, and as they had a begin- 
ning, so some of them had, and others of them shall have, an 
end.” The same thing is the case with human laws, and one 
of the most curious things in his great work is the long apology 
he makes for the existence of positive Jaw at all in the world, 
and in particular in Scotland? Butin the Vindication we have, 
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and altering the course thereof in things which God Almighty hath left in the 
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with regard to “ heavenly things,” the same—if I may recall a 
word which I remember coined extemporarily by Professor 
Wilson in his oral lectures on Ethics—the same intercompene- 
tration of eternal reason with the universe of movement and 
circumstance, which in the lower sphere is the well-known 
excellence of the “ founder of the law of Scotland.” 

As regards the history of Ethics, we may note that Stair’s 
book, published in 1695, preceded that powerful school of 
English thinkers which in the following century founded morals 
upon the “ fitness of things.” The theory of Dr Clarke and of 
Dr Price is essentially the same with that of the Scotch judge ; 
and the former, in his “ Demonstration of the Being and Attri- 
butes of God,” carried it with universal applause into the region 
with which we have seen Stair deal. But while Clarke takes 
the attributes in generally the same order, and argues (Pro- 
position xii.) “that the supreme cause and author of all things 
must of necessity be a being of infinite moral perfections, such 
as become the supreme governor and judge of the world,” he 
does not separate the two classes of attributes with the like 
contrast, nor does he make the one class depend upon the 
other with the same instructive clearness, as the lawyer does. 
It bas generally been held that this whole school, in basing 
morals on the relations or fitnesses of things, or (which comes 
to the same thing) upon conformity to nature, went too far in 
the direction of objectivity, and gave room for the reaction in 
this country towards the view of a subjective moral sense as 
propounded by Hutcheson. But it deserves consideration 
whether the sole fault in theorists like Stair and Clarke and Price 
is not, that they seem occasionally in words to identify moral 
rectitude with conformity to nature, instead of merely basing 
the one upon the other. The two ideas are certainly not the 
same, and a moral faculty of some sort is necessary to superadd 
in us the moral idea to the mere intellectual idea of conformity 
to nature—if it does not also intimate to us (by what Kant calls 
a “synthetic a priori” judgment) that conformity to nature is 
“right.” Stair, we may say in passing, does not seem to have 
considered this question deliberately ; but the very large place 
he gives in his legal treatise to conscience, as the law “ written 
in man’s heart,” and a “law of nature, known naturally or 
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natural attributes.' “It became him, for whom are all things,” to 
be and to do what he has chosen todo and to become. The con- 
cluding paragraph of the “ Godlikeness” chapter brings down the 
same principle from the solemn heights of the divine nature to 
the whole duty of man. “The holiness of God und of creatures 
consisteth in the congruity of their voluntary actions to their 
natures,” is Stair’s most general statement in this book, and it 
reminds one of his still more general definition of Law in 
the Institutions. “ Law is the dictate of reason, determining 
every rational being to that which is congruous and convenient 
for the nature and condition thereof.” Whatever defects may 
be alleged in a principle so comprehensive as to embrace God 
and his intelligent creatures, it is not faulty as in any sense 
equalising Him and them. For among his natural attributes, 
as stated by Stair, are sovereignty and all-sufficiency ; among 
theirs, dependence and subservience; and from both there 
results, on the one principle of congruity, an obligation of 
obedience even to his “ voluntary and positive laws.”? Yet the 
whole tendency of the speculation is to throw positive law, even 
of God, into the background. Hence, “divine law is that 
mainly which is written in man’s heart” (Inst. vol. i. pp. 1, 3), 
and it is largely expounded, while voluntary and positive laws 
of God “in themselves are mutable, and as they had a begin- 
ning, so some of them had, and others of them shall have, an 
end.” The same thing is the case with human laws, and one 
of the most curious things in his great work is the long apology 
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with regard to “ heavenly things,” the same—if I may recall a 
word which I remember coined extemporarily by Professor 
Wilson in his oral lectures on Ethics—the same intercompene- 
tration of eternal reason with the universe of movement and 
circumstance, which in the lower sphere is the well-known 
excellence of the “ founder of the law of Scotland.” 

As regards the history of Ethics, we may note that Stair’s 
book, published in 1695, preceded that powerful school of 
English thinkers which in the following century founded morals 
upon the “ fitness of things.” The theory of Dr Clarke and of 
Dr Price is essentially the same with that of the Scotch judge ; 
and the former, in his “ Demonstration of the Being and Attri- 
butes of God,” carried it with universal applause into the region 
with which we have seen Stair deal. But while Clarke takes 
the attributes in generally the same order, and argues (Pro- 
position xii.) “that the supreme cause and author of all things 
must of necessity be a being of infinite moral perfections, such 
as become the supreme governor and judge of the world,” he 
does not separate the two classes of attributes with the like 
contrast, nor does he make the one class depend upon the 
other with the same instructive clearness, as the lawyer does. 
It bas generally been held that this whole school, in basing 
morals on the relations or fitnesses of things, or (which comes 
to the same thing) upon conformity to nature, went too far in 
the direction of objectivity, and gave room for the reaction in 
this country towards the view of a subjective moral sense as 
propounded by Hutcheson. But it deserves consideration 
whether the sole fault in theorists like Stair and Clarke and Price 
is not, that they seem occasionally in words to identify moral 
rectitude with conformity to nature, instead of merely basing 
the one upon the other. The two ideas are certainly not the 
same, and a moral faculty of some sort is necessary to superadd 
in us the moral idea to the mere intellectual idea of conformity 
to nature—if it does not also intimate to us (by what Kant calls 
a “synthetic a priori” judgment) that conformity to nature is 
“right.” Stair, we may say in passing, does not seem to have 
considered this question deliberately ; but the very large place 
he gives in his legal treatise to conscience, as the law “ written 
in man’s heart,” and a “law of nature, known naturally or 
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immediately, like unto those instincts which are in the other 
creatures,” shews that he would have no difficulty in going at 
least as far with the “Scotch school” as seems desirable. 
Meantime, congruity to nature is with him the standard of 
morality, if not morality itself. 

But is this not just the old doctrine of the Stoics? In part 
it is; and the problem how Stoicism and theism might be 
united is one which has often presented itself to the philosophic 
imagination. But we prefer to close with another suggestion. 
The great Scotch lawyer has fallen back in his theism on the 
stoic foundation. Was it strange that he should doso? The 
greatest lawyers that ever lived, the men who built up the 
most magnificent fabric of public reason the world can even 
yet shew—the jurists of the imperial age of Rome—were 
Stair’s constant counsellors and assessors. And they were 
Stoics. In that age of majestic decay not yet visible from 
without, of external splendour with inward satiety, of crumbling 
traditions and vanishing ideals and pure hopes lost in impure 
fulfilment—amid al] this, these men found stoicism enough, 
not indeed for happiness, but for greatness. The hard, proud 
doctrine of conformity to man’s true nature was barely enough 
to live upon—but it sometimes strengthened them todie. And 
when through the languid and corrupting body of society there 
shot the pulse of a new theism, would it have been strange if 
some of these men, wearied with a fruitless self-sufficiency, had 
not only recognised dependence upon God as congruous to 
human nature, but had transferred their old doctrine of con- 
gruity from the constitution of man, to the inward nature and 
attributes of the new-found Personal centre of all ? 

ALEX. TAYLOR INNES. 





Art. V.—Comparative Religion an Apologetical Basis for 
Christian Doctrine." 


WEE there no help but to drift with the shifting tides 
of prevalent opinion, the man who in these days is 
called to be a teacher of Christian theology might well shrink 


1 A Lecture delivered at the opening of session 1876-77 in the Free Church 
College, Aberdeen. 
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dismayed from his task. But if the clear voice of history, 
sustaining the deep witness of the spiritual consciousness, 
helps him to strength of purpose for such a vocation, it 
intimately concerns him not to misread those popular ver- 
dicts to which, nevertheless, he must rise superior. Neither 
is it difficult to measure the pulse that beats in current 
sentiment. Present tendencies bend decisively in the direc- 
tion of stiff prepossession against that science which in many 
previous ages has had accorded to it an imperial place 
among all sciences, which has been the foster-mother of 
genius, the minister of art in its loftiest creations, and 
man’s directress in the profoundest instincts of worship. 
More religion, or better, more morality; but at least no 
more theology, absolutely no dogmatics—these are among 
the shrillest cries which for the nonce pierce our firmament. 

Things have vastly altered. Time was when theology 
reigned the grand monopolist, absorbing all sciences, meta- 
physical and natural, everywhere uplifting itself as the 
suzerain to whom all other studies bent the knee, by whose 
spirit every branch of research was dominated. Trains of 
centuries appear, in which one queenly figure is seen inspir- 
ing, controlling, engrossing human genius. Through the 
long avenue of generations, stretching from Augustine to 
Abelard, theology is in the main the arbitress in all inquiry. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say with Guizot that the 
theological spirit is ‘‘ the blood which ran in the veins of 
the European world down to Bacon and Descartes.” It is 
quite within the truth to affirm with him, that at least 
‘from the fifth to the twelfth centuries it is theology that 
possessed and directed the human spirit.”' 

But days have come of a naturalistic rather than a theo- 
logical temper, not of stagnation (God be thanked!) but of 
intellectual intoxication, in which many a disintegrating 
force is at work on old beliefs. The ancient moulds into 
which faith’s intelligence once was cast are passed again 
through the crucible. All doctrines are called to maintain 
themselves in the face of powerful and persistent assault. 
It is theology now that has to beg its bit of bread, and 
humbly crave its little corner, fearing that there may be 
found for it no room in the inn. 


1 History of Civilisation in Europe, vol. i. p. 114. (Bohn’s edition.) 
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There has been something of Nemesis in the change. It 
cannot be concealed that theology has been at times too 
much of a despot and usurper. There have been whole 
eras in which it has hardened into a corset, encasing and 
cramping man’s free intellect. Too rapidly its quickening 
periods of genial revival have congealed into a frigid, biting 
dogmatism. Too often it has made more of its own dead 
forms than of the living Christ, whom it is its glory to pre- 
sent to the quick appetencies of faith. For neither party 
could it ever have been good that theology and science 
should occupy relations under which the former became 
mistress and the latter slave, the one (to use the familiar 
metaphor of Leibnitz) the imperious Sarah in possession of 
the house, the other the humiliated Hagar, driven forth 
with her Ishmael when she dared to hint revolt. The retri- 
bution which follows the failure entailed by over-largeness 
of promise, and punishes the arrogance that claims the 
whole where but the part is due, has in some measure 
entered. 

It is the time-spirit now that lifts up its voice in the 
street. Emitting its oracles by such of its hierophants as 
Henry Buckle, and John Morley, and Viscount Amberley, 
and the Duke of Somerset, and a hundred more, it finds no 
weariness in the iteration of its austere assertion that Chris- 
tianity as a practice has shrivelled into imbecility, and as a 
doctrine must give way to the superior ideas of philosophy. 
Heralds announce the advance of an intellectual revolution, 
in the face of which an ancestral religious faith must disap- 
pear as chaff before the whirlwind. Culture is credited with 
the supreme success of driving theology off the field. Men 
of education are supposed to be no longer capable of believ- 
ing what apostles and evangelists believed and taught.’ 
Things unexampled hitherto are predicted for the human 
mind, which at length, waxing in strength, “ learns to rely 
upon its own resources, and to throw off incumbrances by 
which the freedom of its movements has been long impaired.” 
When even men of a devout spirit join in the outcry against 
“formulated theology,” as among the chief “ stumbling- 
blocks in the way of Christ’s influence,”* one can understand 


1 See the Duke of Somerset’s Christian Theology and Modern Scepticism. 
2 Buckle’s History of Civilisation, vol. ii. p. 263. 3 See Ecce Deus, p. 88. 
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at what a discount that science, which to Bacon was “‘ the 
Sabbath and haven of all man’s labours and peregrinations, 
sacred and inspired divinity,” is now widely rated, and how 
clamant is the demand to cast it off as a dead weight upon 
the genius of modern times. 

But must we say of the religion of Christ that to-day its 
“‘ failure is too patent” ?' Must we look upon the doctrine 
of Christ as proved, after fair trial, to be nothing more than 
a transient phase of the spiritual sentiment of humanity ? 
Is it so obvious that the creed inherited from more earnest 
ages can in no way be maintained? Have we been wrong 
in supposing religion to have been the handmaid of civilisa- 
tion? Is it religion that is indebted to culture, not culture 
to religion? Is it the case that ‘‘ the history of the civilisa- 
tion of the earth is the history of the civilisation of Olympus 
also?”? Have we to take to the unknown and unknowable 
as the object of our worship? Are we compelled to believe 
that theology’s day is gone by, and that its doctrines are 
only the traditions of times of ignorance, fond superstitions 
in which modern intelligence can discern nothing higher 
than an antiquarian interest, or the immature issue of a 
train of mental evolution, which aims at a far grander con- 
summation? Are its processes proved so false, and its 
dogmas so absolutely doomed, that the wisest thing the man 
abreast of his age can do is to imitate Strauss in declining 
to waste time in refuting them? Has it come to this 
between the Christian Church and the Zeit-geist, that to be 
proof against conviction is the worthiest attitude for the 
prophets of the latter to assume toward the most cherished 
beliefs of the former, or that the only notice which the intel- 
lect of the one need deign to extend to the faith of the other 
is to crave, like another Diogenes before a fated Alexander, 
that it cease to cast its shadow between it and the sun ?° 

In its peculiarly apologetical character, the present cen- 
tury is recognised as a counterpart to the second. Every 
branch of sacred science reflects the apologist’s complexion. 
Systematic theology itself is compelled to seek an apolo- 
getical basis. With a rapid glance, therefore, at a single 


' See Morley’s Critical Miscellanies, pp. 190-191. 
2 Morley’s Critical Miscellanies, p. 153. 
3 See Strauss’ Der alte und der neue Glaube, 4th edition, p. 296. 
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stratum in that basis, we may not unfitly commence our 
work. 

At least four great teachers offer their varying measures of 
guidance in this science. Of these the Bible is the first, the 
one which occupies an elevation and wields an authority 
exclusively its own, the register and monument of divine 
revelation, the only primary fount from which the streams of 
Christian doctrine must be drawn. Each age has to find a 
theology so drawn. For each must have its own theology. 
The forms in which every successive generation expresses 
those eternal truths of revelation which it discovers to be life 
for itself must be in some sense new. None can afford to 
live simply on the past. It is vain to seek our health in a 
mere repristination of the ancient and inherited. ‘‘ To erect 
any one age (whether primitive or medieval),” it has been 
well said, ‘‘ into an idol is to deny implicitly that the gospel 
is life.”' As the reviving energy of the oak in spring is in 
some degree fed by the shed leaves which have been lying all 
winter about its roots, so to a certain extent the theology of 
the present must grow out of the decay of the past. Hence 
the less dialecticul and the more simply and directly biblical 
we can make ours, the more successfully shall we adapt it 
to the needs ofthe day. The doctrines or dogmas which our 
theology yields as its results will be best vindicated precisely 
as they are set in connection with those scriptural modes of 
presentation which alone can lend them vitality. And if 
they threaten to sink into mechanical formule, there is but 
one way in which we can re-establish them. That is to 
clothe them anew with that ethical value, that relation to 
the personal Christ, and that sympathy with spiritual experi- 
ence with which they stand invested in the Bible, and which 
in former ages of their power made them like living creatures 
responding with living voices to the most secret questionings 
of the soul. A second teacher appears in History, which 
reveals the course by which each doctrine has fought its way 
to acceptance, and shews how the central dogmas of the 
faith are not things imposed ab extra, but were first in the 
general convictions of believers before they were formulated 
by the church. We find a third teacher in that inward wit- 
ness, which has had its rights restored to it only in recent 
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times, which demands handling so delicate, but which, when 
rightly used, is not unfruitful—the Christian consciousness, 
correctly designated as ‘‘ neither the gold mine nor the 
master of the assay, but only the guardian treasurer of the 
hidden treasures of belief.”' Yet another teacher we dis- 
cover in the catholic consciousness of humanity, reflected in 
the religions of the world. Like the third, this fourth 
instructor comes with a distinctively apologetical ministry. 
This newest teacher, though so young, has secured an 
audience, and is destined to do great things. Do we find, 
then, in Comparative religion an apology for Christian truth? 
What apologetical basis for Christian doctrine is discernible 
in the world’s faiths? For, as Mr Maurice justly affirms, 
‘‘ whatever has been found necessary in the course of six 
thousand years’ experience, we have a right to ask of that 
which offers itself as the one faith for mankind.”’ 

Reviewed from the “‘ specular tower” of religious interest, 
the world, whether as we now see it or as history shews it to 
have been, presents the spectacle of an apparently endless 
variety and inexplicable confusion of practice and idea, 
through which few threads of connection can be traced. 
Everywhere, however, a closer inspection of the chaos of 
unrelated will-worships detects signs of catholic convictions, 
the sense of dependence, the impressions of accountability, 
the piercing feelings of guilt, the craving for propitiation, 
the instinct of prayer, the dim gropings after a Daysman. 
These are the deep roots out of which all religious systems 
expand, and, however grotesque may be the forms assumed, 
we have in these at least some witness to the operation of a 
religious sentiment which translates man in his profoundest 
sensibilities out of himself. Hence alongside the fact which 
first arrests our attention, viz., the incalculably varied shapes 
in which humanity’s faith expresses itself, we have to set 
as a second, the world-pervading presence of a common 
spiritual instinct which, as it glimmers obscurely above the 
dark canopy of ignorance and degradation, and struggles 
after some articulate declaration through the grossest 
observances and rudest conceptions, at once suggests the 
existence of deeper points of affinity and richer values than 

 Oosterzee’s Christian Dogmatics, p. 24. 
2 Religions of the World, p. 162. 
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are at first obvious. A rare philosophical interest must 
therefore attend the attempt to reduce these multitudinous 
religions to their radical types, to trace the nerves of sym- 
pathy between them, to map out the careers they have run and 
the races they have dominated, and above all to carry them 
back to those primal movements of mind in which they have 
had their rise. Nor is the speculative the only attraction. 
There is a real practical interest here. The more carefully 
we gauge the genius of those modes and articles of worship, 
the more adequate may be our understanding of Christianity 
itself, the more clearly shall we know what the churches have 
got to deal with over the whole heathen field, the better shall 
we be secured against the mistake of coping with all its types 
in a single stereotyped fashion. The more distinctly also 
shall we see how the grand elements of Christian truth and 
the venerable forms of Christian doctrine find testimonies to 
their reality, value, and permanence, where a narrower his- 
torical criticism discovers only intractable antagonisms. 

We indicate but a little segment of what is becoming one 
of the commanding studies of our time, with which the 
theologian, least of all men, can afford to continue unac- 
quainted. With the process of the ages old systems demand 
to be tested by new instruments. The progress of scientitic 
method, which in all other branches of inquiry has been 
bearing in the direction of the principle of comparison, 
demands that our religious problems be dealt with more and 
more on the same broad scale, in order that here too our 
results may rest on the largest possible area of facts, be sub- 
stantiated by legitimate verification, and establish themselves 
on grounds upon which highest knowledge elsewhere has 
been acquired. The new instrument by which Christian 
beliefs, and the doctrinal expressions of these beliefs, call 
to be tested is this science, which has for its mission to 
demonstrate on grounds of historical investigation what 
measure of religious truth man has been able, apart from 
explicit revelation, to reach or regain, what each of the 
systems so struck out could or could not do for humanity, 
what the catholic instincts of the soul have been, and to what 
poles in Christian truth they have tremulously, yet truly, 
pointed. 

Philosophy, as Professor Goldwin Smith so frequently 
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reminds us, should have taught us by this time that 
opinions, however strange, which have swayed masses of 
our fellow-beings for generations, must have been something 
more than the selfish inventions of priests and statesmen, or 
the visionary dreams of unregulated fancy. It has led us 
to search for their deep-lying provocatives. This new 
science will shew, on the basis of the widest possible 
induction—an induction which brings each man’s individual 
convictions to the test of a vast array of similar convictions 
—whether the realisations of these things are seen in 
Christian truth, and whether there has been need of a 
special revelation of God to man, embracing such elements 
as Christ’s gospel offers. If Christianity is to make good 
its claim to be the religion of the world, it must shew itself 
capable of gathering into a focus what has been struggling 
dimly towards the light in other systems, of meeting and 
illumining the instincts which have given them birth, of 
solving their riddles, of bringing their confusions into clear- 
ness, of presenting more livingly and spiritually what they 
have feebly aimed at. Thus shall it best be demonstrated 
whether the religion of Jesus Christ, with its grand charac- 
teristic doctrines, is more than one of the many outcomes of 
the natural religious sentiment, better than a temporary 
mode of faith suited to certain soils and periods, and 
destined to dissolve into new and higher forms, and whether 
in its distinctive theology it is possessed of aught more than 
a drapery, covering for a time a few elements of moral 
wisdom. It is in the track of Comparative religion that 
one broad apologetical basis for Christian truth, specially 
suited to our time, must be sought. And an acquaintance 
with this study will further help to arm us against that 
lack of insight into the peculiar pulsations of thought in 
our own day, to which the narrowness so often imputed to 
the theologian is traceable. It will make it easier for us, 
amid the clash of conflicting and effervescent opinions, to 
strike the fair mid-channel between the Scylla of a crass 
servitude which makes the ancient identical with the absolute 
expression of truth, and the Charybdis of a heady license 
which counts fixed principles or determinate statements an ~ 
impertinence. 
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To expound this apologetical basis of Christian doctrine 
worthily, would lay upon us the serious task of classifying 
and characterising the great systems of humanity’s religious 
faith, of finding out where their roots have lain in the human 
heart, and what has been the secret of their strength. It 
would impose the duty of discovering what elements of truth 
may have been latent in them, and in what relation these 
stand to the spiritual doctrines of Christianity. We should 
have to track, too, the historic paths which they have 
trodden, and the methods in which, as they have come to 
the surface from time to time within Christian circles, they 
have influenced Christian beliefs, dogmas, and observances. 
In the meantime we cannot discuss the various modes of 
analysis and classification which have been proposed. In 
illustration of our subject it will be enough to fix on one of 
these schemes. We may accept the philosophical, which 
classifies the world’s faiths as so many theories of the 
universe. Religion has been defined as the synthesis of 
thought and sentiment, the co-ordination of reason and 
emotion. A belief which is mere reason without emotion, is 
a philosophy, and not a religion. A belief which is feeling 
alone without reason, is sentimentality or superstition, and 
not a religion.’ Every genuine religious system is a theory 
of the world, but that ‘‘ baptised with feeling.” The prin- 
ciple of classification based upon this idea is the one which 
carries us into the region of abstract terms—atheism, mono- 
theism, dualism, polytheism, pantheism. 

It is a great question how many of these terms denote 
strictly independent types of faith. How many of them, 
speculatively regarded, embody certain views of life or the 
universe which have been steeped in sentiment, translated 
into reverence, and constituted the faiths of races or 
nations? That problem cannot be discussed at present. 
We must content ourselves with narrower limits. We may 
leave monotheism unnoticed, because the only anti-Christian 
monotheistic religion, Mohammedanism, is so largely a 
mere degradation of Christian truth. We must also take 
the liberty of simply omitting atheism. For the problem 
presented by Buddbism, whether there ever has existed a 


1 On this, see the discussions in Baring-Gould’s Origin and Development of 
Religious Belief, vol. i. 
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system based on a distinctly atheistic foundation, and to 
which nevertheless the dignity of a religion must be 
accorded, is too large to look at here. We shall only glance 
at three elementary types of false religion, those normal 
types to which we believe others can be reduced, the 
Dualistic, Polytheistic, and Pantheistic. Each of these 
covers a distinct error respecting the relations of mind and 
matter, God and the world. 

In the first of these, Dualism, we have the theory which 
solves the problem of the universe, by opposing spirit and 
matter to each other. It is the type which can be traced to 
the brooding of the religious instinct upon the two-fold 
action which seems to proceed everywhere, in the world of 
nature and in the world of mind. Man becomes painfully 
advertised of the fact, that objects exterior to him have, as 
it were, two aspects, under the one seeming to attain, and 
under the other to miss, the ends proper to them, so that 
they are at once great and vain, a blessing and a bane. He 
finds within himself a similar condition of mysterious con- 
tradictions. He becomes a paradox to himself. He feels 
as if his soul were like the Platonic chariot, drawn by two 
steeds stronger than the charioteer, and fiercely pulling in 
opposite directions. A solution for this riddle of a perpetual 
contention he must have. He thinks he finds it in the sup- 
position that there exist in the universe two principles in 
natural and permanent antagonism. He fancies that the one 
has its abode in his own spirit, and the other its seat in mate- 
rial objects. He pictures the one as the potency of good, 
the other as the potency of evil; and these abstractions, the 
figures of matter and his own mind, become his divinities. 

This has been the faith of some of the grandest dynasties 
of the ancient world. It was substantially the creed of the 
glorious days of the Babylonians, Medes, and Persians. Its 
splendours were lost or veiled when these mighty Oriental 
empires sank. In forms more or less pronounced, it was the 
animating genius of that great Zoroastrian faith which, 
established perhaps some fifteen or twenty centuries before 
Christ, wound itself into the life of vast tracts of Asia, passed 
after the Macedonian conquests to a large extent into the 
hands of Parthian polytheism; and, after a lengthened 
slumber, woke up about the third century of our era into 
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revived life in Magian ideas and elemental worship. This 
conception of two rival powers in the universe, to one of 
which, the evil one, the origin and administration of visible 
objects were given over, spread far beyond its original 
limits. Although it had to succumb ultimately to Islam, it 
almost dispossessed it of its capital. It attempted the sub- 
jugation of the West. It disseminated its tenets, at least for 
a period, in northern regions of Europe, in which races of 
Oriental descent settled. It incorporated itself into various 
philosophies and religions. It passed through several 
phases. In Persia, rising probably out of a monotheistic 
faith, it was borne on to elemental Magianism, and, subse- 
quently to Alexander’s march, issued in a form of pan- 
theism. Originally teaching the simple tenet that all life 
is a struggle between Ormuzd and Ahriman, in which, as 
it would appear, the former was designed to triumph, it 
started the further question, Whether one was superior to 
the other, or both had a common ground? It found that 
common ground in Boundless Time, and in that form it 
entered into several heresies. It has run a marvellous 
course. Once so potent, and still retaining adherents to 
some of its characteristic modes in the Parsees of India, it 
has had to make so decided a surrender to Mohammedanism, 
that it can scarcely be said now to have any important 
national existence. Yet it has had a strange fascination. 
In the first ages of Christianity it was the doctrine most 
agitated. It penetrated deeply into the Church. It lay at 
the roots of many of the earliest deflections from the Chris- 
tian faith, such as the Manichean. It cast its spells over 
minds like that of Augustine. We have seen how, in these 
late days, it could play off its witcheries on intellects like 
that of the late John Stuart Mill. Exaggerated theorising 
on the origin of evil, and the action of the personal spirit of 
evil, has been apt to carry Christian dogmatics too far in 
its direction. It is the clearest heathen witness to the con- 
sciousness of man’s natural futility in the grasp of a conflict 
between design and attainment. It is the dogma which 
explains the problem of the universe, by simply opposing to 
each other mind and matter, man and the world. 

But the same distinction differently conceived leads to a 
second type, the Polytheistic. With a less vivid perception 
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of the contradiction between two potencies in the soul and 
the world, it is possible to have a keener sense of dependence. 
In the silent bounty of the soil yielding its fruits in natural 
abundance, the nourishing showers falling seasonably from 
the skies, the ripening warmth of the sun, man can recog- 
nise how the things which he enjoys are the gifts of an 
unseen Power. In the scathing lightning, the destroying 
tempest, the wasting drought, the precariousness of existence, 
the limits hemming all capacity, he can see the crushing 
tokens of his subjection. There seem to be hands in the 
dark confining him on every side, and dealing out at their 
own will plenty or famine, joy or sorrow, life or death. 
Conscious that this Supreme Power is not within himself, 
he thinks he may find it in that which is nearest him, and 
yet distinct from him. He attributes life and supremacy to 
the world outside him. Nature becomes the lord to whom 
he surrenders. The sun, the sea, the earth, the sky, assume 
an ideal existence. These become his deities, and with 
their ministers he peoples the changeful objects and shifting 
phenomena of the external world. This is Polytheism, of 
the three types the least speculative, but the most capable 
of development, and the most adaptable to circumstances. 
According to the varying ranks of races in the scale of 
civilization, its forms are many. As giving the least 
thoughtful expression to the slumbering sense of an original 
connection with one Paternal God, and as usually making 
idolatry its ritual, it is the lowest order of faith. Yet it has 
been the creed not only of rude tribes, but of many of the most 
cultured peoples in all ages. It was the popular Egyptian 
religion, so far as that remained an adoration of centres of 
power in the animal creation. It was the current creed of 
Greece and Rome. Its sway is still retained over immense 
sections of the heathen world, embracing nations of many 
different degrees of civilisation, from the subtle Hindoo to 
the miserable Dyak of Borneo. Plastic variety is its charac- 
teristic. Among the most debased races it is a mere 
deification of the lifeless objects of the material world. 
But as the races advance, it takes a second order of forms, 
when men learn to look curiously into their own inner 
nature, and personify the energies which they there discover. 
In both forms it assumes a vast multiplicity of phases, as if 
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no bounds were set to its elasticity. Yet its root-idea 
remains constant. The objects of its deification increase for 
each separate territory, every changing movement of the 
elements, every distinct demonstration of the mind’s activity, 
in wrath, in jealousy, and all vehement affections. But 
they attain to no greater breadth of conception. They never 
raise their votary above the world and his own passions. 
They never carry his sympathies beyond the petty limits of 
his own experience, his own country or city. Yet while 
characterised by such narrowness of intellectual conception, 
it is marked by uncommon activity of the imaginative 
powers. In one sense a prostration of mind before matter, 
in another it is the ascription to matter of the nobility felt 
in mind. Hence it rules the realm of fancy. It usually 
clothes its own nakedness in the robes of an extensive and 
multifarious mythology. That mythology begins in poetry, 
and is slow to give up its purely poetical form. In this 
garb it embodies at times thoughts upon the nature of 
things, the character and fortunes of man. But these for 
the most part are of the most rudimentary order. In 
general, it is not till the religious power of the creed is 
passing away that the mythology of polytheisms assumes 
a more didactic form. Thus in every way Polytheism shews 
itself incapable and impatient of pure thought, and prefers 
to cultivate the imaginative faculties. Hence it has called 
out most powerfully the esthetic capacity, nurturing the 
poetic inspiration, fostering art, developing the natural 
sense of the beautiful. Its very idolatry, or its habit of 
exhibiting itself in mean, material forms, has contributed 
to this excellence. But with all that it has helped to achieve 
in poetry, painting, sculpture, and melody, it has done 
nothing to elevate man into high moral life, into personal 
purity, or broad charity. It is the religious sentiment, in 
its darkest and most earth-bound wanderings, craving after 
a God to worship and a Saviour to trust. Making mind the 
slave of matter, subjecting the consciousness of man, in the 
deep instincts of its reverence, to nature, or sombre powers 
behind nature, it is the most superficial theory of the 
mystery of things. It is the dogma which cheats the 
brooding soul of man with the least reflective solution of its 
difficulty. Yet how vast has been its power! How potent 
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is its spell still! Need we recall in what measure it has even 
paganised Christian faith and practice? In the worship of 
saints and angels, is it difficult to recognise the re-appear- 
ance of the old tendency to deify men, the old expedient of 
apotheosis ? In the wafted incense, the sprinkling of 
mystically-gifted water, the burning of temple lights, the 
adoration of relics, are not substantially the same sentiments 
seen still at work which made the base of Polytheistic ideas? 

In direct antithesis to this, at once in form and in specu- 
lative dignity, stands the third type. If polytheism tries to 
satisfy itself on the paradox of things by making spirit bend 
to matter, pantheism touches the mystery more profoundly. 
Not in objects as they are, not in the bare forms of nature, 
but in the idea of collective nature, in the sum of all the 
manifold phenomena and existences of the universe, it devises 
its solution. It deifies neither the material objects of the 
outer world, nor the energies and passions of the inner 
world. As little in earth as in man, in mind as in matter 
per se, does it accept its law. It finds no explanation of the 
incomprehensible contradiction which everywhere appears, 
no interpretation of the half-silenced voices of quenchless 
religious instincts, no answer to urgent questionings as to 
the mutual relations of man and the world, in the facile 
expedient of exalting one or other to lordship. So it seeks 
an answer of its own by mixing up together all objects and 
existences, and worshipping a deity believed to be apparent 
in the general idea of all. It compounds the multitudes of 
individual beings and things into one mystic ideal, and in 
the shadow which it has created it looks for the divinity to 
whom its chill homage is due. It attempts the unification 
of the finite and the infinite. But practically everything 
becomes absorbed in its deity, and the deity becomes lost in 
everything. An undefinable totality of being is idealised, of 
which each man and every object are but minute modes and 
transient apparitions, and in this thin concept man is 
to acknowledge the awful claimant of his worship, and the 
bright centre of his hopes. ‘‘ The consubstantiality of 
matter and spirit, God and the world,” is a not uncommon 
or inexact definition of this strange principle of faith. To it 
God is the spirit inherent in nature, and nature the garb 
or evolution of God. The divine is in incessant progress, 
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‘sleeping in the mineral, heaving in the sea, flashing in 
the flame, rustling in the leaf, dreaming in the brute, waking 
in man.” Beings are bubbles rising on the constant stream, 
and falling back into the same, like “ snow-flakes on the 
river, a moment seen, then gone for ever.” 

In pantheism, therefore, we have a subtler outcome of the 
soul’s latent religious sentiment. But it is helpless as the 
others are helpless. The existence which it allows to God 
and man is an existence stripped of true personality, which 
sets them on a level with material things, so that the laws 
and life of the one become the laws and life of the other. It 
is the highest theory of the universe, in so far as it implies the 
greatest exertion of reflective energy. But its evil is the want 
of proportion. It is all excess, or all defect. It is this in a 
way that must subverse truth and morality. In confounding 
man and God and the world, and eliminating the idea of 
free personal existence, it displaces the objective, reduces 
all to the subjective, and in effect makes each individual, as 
a necessary mode of universal being, a law to himself. 
Truth and morality lose their substantial foundations. Good 
and evil become the creatures of an all-embracing necessity. 

Pantheism is designed to be the creed only of the higher 
intellects among any people. Through their influence it may 
become formally the belief of populous lands; yet it lapses 
into a kind of rarefied polytheism among the masses, incap- 
able of grasping abstract ideas. Its imperial conception of an 
impersonal deity, with its emanation and absorption of souls, 
has won vast prevalency in Eastern Asia. It is discoverable 
in the oldest of Indian writings, in the Vedantic hymns, and 
the cosmogony of the Institutes of Menu. The most ancient 
theology of the Hindoos is in part polytheistic, and in part. 
pantheistic. At one time the notion of a God manifest in his 
works takes the polytheistic form of an elevation of the works 
into gods, and at another the pantheistic form of a confusion 
of the god and the works. In the gigantic phenomenon of 
Buddhism, the first article in which is the confession not of 
supreme being, but of supreme force, and which sees in the 
flame-motes flickering in the burning taper the natural effigies 
of individual lives, pantheistic ideas became the dominant 
factors. The same ideas, peculiarly moulded by Alexandrian 
gnosis, and passing into Saracenic thought, formed the sub- 
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stance of that nervous Arabian creed which carried Aristo- 
telianism to novel issues, religious as well as philosophical, in 
the shape of Averroism seized for a time the place once held 
by the commoner dogmas of Islam, and impressed itself for 
ages upon Asiatic, African, and European culture. Intelligible 
only to minds of a speculative disposition, pantheism has been 
the belief of the leading intellects in many systems and races. 
It claimed the assent of the cultured classes in the ancient 
religion of Egypt. Its tenets of a semi-spiritual, impersonal 
substance, pervading nature like a kind of world-soul, of which 
men’s souls are born, and to which they return like rain-drops 
drawn from ocean’s bosom only to descend into it again, played 
an important part in the progress of medieval thought in more 
than one continent. In its Buddhistic modes it is still the 
faith of the refined circles of India, and to a large extent also 
of China. Under various modifications of Lamaism, Bonzism, 
&e., it appears in Thibet, Mongolia, Japan, and other eastern 
territories. It is the type which, in its most sublimated form, 
constitutes the error that captivates minds unduly exercised 
on the speculative side of the spiritual mysteries of Christianity. 
It entered as a large element into the philosophic corruptions 
of Christian doctrine in the gnostic systems of Alexandria. It 
is the idea into which each new school of Christian mysticism 
has shewn a tendency to reduce itself. It gleams through the 
speculations of Christian doctors like Erigena. In more recent 
times it has proved the natural issue of the rationalistic spirit 
of English and Continental theology. With pure materialism 
it divides the dubious honour of being the popular auti-Chris- 
tian dogma of our own day. 

These are the types into which humanity’s religious instincts, 
obscure, yet ineradicable, have run. What value has their 
review for us? One plain lesson of practical wisdom is at once 
suggested, which, if practice is the end of doctrine, it will not 
be amiss to notice. The types are widely distinct. They 
differ as the theory of matter in irreconcilable opposition to 
spirit must differ from thre theory of spirit prostrate to matter, 
and that again from the theory of spirit confused with and lost 
in matter. Equally distinct, therefore, must be the advances 
made to these by Christianity. As far as can be, the methods 
adopted for conciliating the heathen heart to Christian truth, 
should be wisely suited to the dispositions of the races, the 
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varying stages of their civilisations, the different charac- 
teristics of their religious faiths. The conversion of those 
indoctrinated in polytheistic systems cannot be approached first 
by those precise applications of truths which tell at once on 
minds habituated to dualistic or pantheistic ideas. There 
must be adaptation of the living forms of Christian doctrine to 
the diverse phases of ethnic belief. And there must be wise 
selection of agents. The Church is under obligation to use 
discrimination in the choice of her missionary agents. The 
pity is that the possibility of exercising such duty of discreet 
choice is so seldom accorded her. Men of natural genius, most 
closely resembling the particular types of heathen faith, should 
be selected and appointed each to each. Men, in whom the 
severely logical, rational intellect predominates, to whom 
poetry, parable, and figures of speech, are impertinences, will 
find few points of contact with the imaginative minds, the 
allegorising fancies, the symbolical faiths of Oriental races. 
Men of slow, deliberative, non-speculative genius, will have 
some difficulty in getting en rapport with the subtle, nimble 
intelligence of the Hindoo, and will be the last to cope effec- 
tively with the highly abstract dogmas of impersonal deity, 
pantheistic absorption, and the like. 

What light does the review shed on current affirmations 
antagonistic to Christianity and its cardinal doctrines? The 
oracular time-spirit has no more familiar declaration than this 
—that the theologies of all religions, that of Christ among the 
rest, are but so many pieces of garniture, useful for the conser- 
vation of a few maxims of morality, but waxing very old, and 
ready at any hour to fall to pieces. Does the study which we 
have been illustrating confirm this?) Must we consent to depart 
from this apologetical basis for Christian doctrine? On the 
contrary, the history of ethnic faiths lends small countenance to 
the idea that the real power of Christianity must be looked for 
only in its ethics, and that the time has come when the canopy 
and trappings of theologic notions must perish. It shews that 
it is just the theologic faith that has imparted vitality to the 
great religious systems. What but the theological dogma, 
that God is God, and there is no God but God, has made 
Mohammedanism the power which it has been? If compara- 
tive religion has any testimony to deliver on this subject, it is 

this—that Christian doctrine and Christian ethics are necessary 
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to each other, that the doctrine is the spirit which gives the 
ethics life, and that the forms of Christian truth will be powers 
precisely as the doctrinal and the ethical are kept in union. 

It is also a favourite thesis of this prophetic time-spirit that 
Christianity, like other religions, is the outcome of man’s own 
instincts, the evolution of natural religious sentiment, and that 
no more specific revelation from God has been given or is needed. 
Is our apology for or against this dictum? It finds in the 
world’s systems so many gropings of the unsatisfied mind of 
man after more than it can discover in nature or in itself. 
Witness, for example, how Indian books and beliefs betray the 
conviction that genuine effort after goodness or wisdom is 
dependent upon inspirations given through communications 
from above, and indicate the want of converse with a teacher 
not of earth. Ethnic faith attests humanity’s crave for a 
revelation. It confesses the soul’s consciousness that those 
shadows of its own among which it sounds for the Eternal 
cannot make the revelation which it must have. 

What is Christianity’s relation to these systems? What is 
the answer of its doctrines to these blind and wandering 
instincts? That it offers the adequate response to dualism a 
single typical case is sufficient toshew. Recall how Augustine 
explains the way in which he was led to embrace the dogmas 
of the Manichees, because they seemed at once to solve his 
speculative difficulties and palliate a dubious life. Reflect how, 
driven to look more narrowly within, and feeling that evil in 
him was the contradiction of a purer will than his own, he 
was induced to ask who this Will was, and whether he had 
revealed himself or done aught for man, and how, drawn to 
recognise in Jesus Christ the manifestation of that will, he 
accepted in Christ and Christian doctrine the powers of victory 
over evil.’ How much is there in polytheism, also, that it 
meets and illumines—the sacred sense, struggling through so 
much grossness and darkness in Brahminism, that Absolute 
Being must become incarnate, and find an object in which its 
own image shall be reflected ; the deep convictions, too, that 
somehow man is designed for fellowship with the divine, that 
only the twice-born can reach that fellowship, and that triumph 
in the combat between good and evil comes through the 


1 See Augustine’s case handled at length by Maurice, Religions of the 
World, p. 223, &c. 
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intervention of a heavenly being, who descends to bear the 
scars of battle. Nor less does it illustrate the Buddhistic ideas 
of a pure intelligence pervading all, and embodying itself in 
certain priests, the final rest of the soul in Deity, the origina- 
tion of the human spirit like a spark kindled from the divine, 
and much else that the dreams of pantheism labour to express. 
The distinctive doctrines of Christian theology might be 
shewn in rich detail to meet the vague tenets of ethnic 
theologies. The antagonism, for example, between Hindovism 
and Christianity is sufficiently pronounced. Yet there are 
strange points of affinity. The doctrines of the former contra- 
dict themselves, in order to bear testimony to the higher truth 
of the latter. Sin should logically have no place in the one, 
because with an impersonal God there can be no holy law and 
no moral transgression. Yet sin is there, and the system must 
have its own theory of expiation. This it seeks in the idea of 
transmigration. But, as has been well remarked, that becomes 
in effect a substitutionary atonement. For the man expiating 
present evil by suffering a new birth, has in this new birth no 
consciousness of his past life, and is therefore as good as 
another being bearing the penalty of sin.’ What testimonies, 
also, to the Christian doctrines of a Holy Spirit are found in 
these hazy beliefs in a world-pervading intellect, and a living 
light proceeding from the Fount of Light! To which elevation 
does the Christian doctrine of the fatherhood of God carry the 
Confucian tenet, that fatherhood and family are the base of all 
being! Above all, these creeds are emphatic witnesses to the 
mightiest dogma of Christianity—the Incarnation. They all 
express the instinct that there must be some Infinite behind 
things, an abolute Cause or Being, whether it be Hindoo, 
Brahm, or Buddhistic universal intelligence, or Egyptian 
Ammon, or Persian measureless time, or the Greek idea of a 
central power giving oracles of wisdom, or the Roman notion 
of a sovereignty producing order. But they all attest the 
conviction that this ultimate cause needs manifestation. Not 
one is satisfied with the recognition of hidden or distant being. 
The veiled Ammon must come forth, Buddhistic intellect must 
find visible centres for itself in Lamas and Buddhas, Brahm 
must become Brahma. 


* As to this, see Dr Robson’s Hinduism, and its Relations to Christianity, 
vol. i. p. 253, &e. 
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Not one of these systems gives the solution of the problems 
which it starts. Brahminism with its living light seeking its 
own image, Buddhism with its pantheistic intellect, Parsism 
with its ground of all in boundless time, Odinism with its dark, 
conflicts between spirits, the Greek demand for one to exhibit 
a perfect humanity—in each there is a void which its own 
hand has failed to fill. Christianity is the interpretation and 
reconciliation of these discrepant systems. It takes up the 
conception of pantheism, that God underlies nature, and that 
of dualism, that there are powers in conflict in the universe, 
and that of polytheism, that deity is plural and manifested in 
nature. But the doctrines of Christianity are the correctives 
of what is false in each. The contending powers are not equal, 
matter is not evil, the God underlying nature is not imper- 
sonal, the plurality of Deity is a plurality in unity. 

Cliristianity answers the demand. It does embrace within 
itself all that the soul of man through six thousand years has 
yearned for. And what it embraces it clarifies, illumines, and 
directs anew. Thus may we commence our studies in Chris- 
tian doctrine with the clear persuasion that, in the profoundest 
experiences and deepest instincts of the soul of man, as attested 
by the history of the world’s multiform faiths, we may find so 
many apologists speaking for the reality and beneficence of 
the truths of Christianity. We shall see how, as the lyre is 
said at times to give notes of tremulous melody when 
another instrument is struck in its vicinity, there is that 
in Christian doctrines to which, when they are touched lov- 
ingly, the tenderest chords in the soul of man will respond. 
We can proceed to the investigation of the great forms into 
which Christian beliefs have been cast, with the assurance 
that we are to handle truths which cannot pass away. We 
may have to learn that what a great teacher of our own age 
has said of Christianity generally is applicable in particular to 
its doctrines, that “many a winter and many a summer have 
since rolled over it. More than once it has shed its leaves and 
seemed to be dying, and when the buds burst again the colour 
of the foliage was changed.”' We shall have to mark changes 
and advances in the Church’s statements of the great articles 
in that doctrine. But we shall see clearly that permanent truths 
have ever been embodied in these statements, and we should 


' Froude’s Short Studies, vol. ii. p. 52. 
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be encouraged to hold them with the earnestness of living 
conviction. For strong conviction is power, where compromise 
or indifference is feebleness. If at any time the fear visits us 
that, notwithstanding honest and prayerful endeavour, we may 
fall into error in some points, let us abide by the trust that 
the Lord of truth will sustain us, and that He who is unerringly 
righteous will take account of our sincerity. But that we may 
be sobered and steadied in our studies, let us understand how 
we are yet accountable for our belief, and that the sincerity 
which God can bless with his approving regard is only that 
sincerity which proves itself in the full and humble use of all 
our powers and opportunities, so far as these may bear us. 
May God, only wise, help us to prove all things, so as to hold 
fast that which is good, enrich us with a living interest in his 
truth, and make us scribes well instructed in the matters of 
his Son’s kingdom ! Stewart D. F. SALMOND. 


Art. VI.—Eztempore Preachers: Beecher, Parker, 
Spurgeon, and Talmage. 


[I the success of a preacher is to be judged by the number 
and quality of the audience he attracts, few living men 
are more successful than those whose names we have placed at 
the head of this article. Mr Beecher is pastor of a church 
numbering over 2500 members, and the congregation he 
addresses weekly is still more numerous. Dr Parker attracts 
to the City Temple, in Holborn Viaduct, a congregation not 
much smaller than Mr Beecher’s, while his weekly lectures on 
Thursday morning are generally attended by about a thousand 
people. Dr Talmage’s tabernacle, in Brooklyn, is said to 
accomodate 4000, and to be invariably crowded. And last, 
and most famous of all, the pastor of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle ministers with unflagging power and acceptance to the 
largest church and congregation in Christendom. Great as is 
the influence thus exerted by the living voice, the printed page 
has, in each of these cases, extended it marvellously. Mr 
Beecher’s sermons have been regularly published for the last 
twelve years; Dr Parker has been a prolific author; Dr 
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Talmage’s sermons are every week circulated in hundreds of 
thousands in this country, as well as iv America; while the 
sermons preached in the Metropolitan Tabernacle are eagerly 
read in almost every part of the globe. 

Differing from one another in many respects, all these 
preachers are extempore. By this we mean, not that they do 
not write or prepare their sermons, but that they all generally 
speak from notes, or without manuscript help. Mr Beecher 
generally writes the opening part of his sermons; Dr Parker 
little, we believe, beyond an outline; Dr Talmage carefully 
accumulates his material, but trusts to the moment for much 
of his fiery language; while Mr Spurgeon writes little or 
nothing. Mr Beecher frequently reads part of his sermon ; 
and then, to use the graceful comparison of Dr Storrs, “ instead 
of walking off the pier into the ocean, he sails into the extem- 
poraneous discourse as a ship glides from the ways into the 
water.” Dr Parker reads discourses on special subjects only ; 
while Mr Spurgeon and Dr Talmage, we believe, invariably 
eschew the manuscript. Substantially, however, all four may 
be described as extempore preachers ; and a very large part of 
their printed sermons was never written at all, but simply 
taken down from their lips. These sermons thus occupy quite 
a distinct position, and must be read carefully by all those who 
wish to know how thought shapes itself when great orators are 
inspired by the gaze of listening thousands. The forms it takes 
then are very different from those assumed when the result of 
contemplation is written down on a quiet page, on a quiet 
table ; but the student has very few books from which he may 
draw the contrast. None are more precious than those which 
we now propose to pass under review. 

While we have grouped four teachers together, partly from 
their present influence and partly on account of their adhering 
to a common mode of speech, we propose considering them one 
by one, making a few general remarks in summing up. In our 
examination we shall look at the manner of the sermons, by 
which is meant the framework, style, illustrations, &c., and then 
at the matter, by which we mean, not merely the system of 
theology taught, but also those aspects of truth which have 
laid firmest hold on the minds of each, and are most frequently 
set forth in their sermons. In following the alphabetical order, 
we begin with Henry Ward Beecher. * 
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Whatever may be thought of the nature of the influence Mr 
Beecher has exerted, no one can deny his transcendant gifts. 
Mr Spurgeon, who differs from him on many points as deeply 
as we do, and who is not much given to superlatives, pronounces 
him the greatest genius now alive ; Dr Parker thinks him the 
greatest preacher since apostolic times, and other testimonies 
as enthusiastic might be multiplied. In reach and pene- 
tration of intellect, in depth and range of feeling, in culture 
and power of language, he is easily the first of all living 
preachers. We never had the good fortune to hear him speak, 
but all competent judges declare that in power of oratory there 
is no man fit to be named with him. He has in him the 
elements of a great poet and a great philosopher, and might 
have been either had he not chosen the nobler office of the 
Christian ministry. Of the deep defects of his preaching we 
shall speak in due course, but it must be distinctly laid down 
at the outset that no preacher should consider his training 
complete without a thorough knowledge of Mr Beecher’s 
method. 

The manner of his sermons is tolerably uniform. When he 
chooses a text, it is generally not to expound it in every detail, 
but to take the great outstanding truth which it teaches, and 
after a preliminary exposition, to discuss that truth. The 
exposition is generally marked by care and fulness of know- 
ledge, for it is noticeable that Mr Beecher does not neglect the 
grammar and dictionary ; he is, on the contrary, an assiduous 
and exact student. The subject is generally unfolded under 
two or three divisions, all of which are appropriately and fully 
illustrated, and a brief application closes. Mr Beecher prefers 
great subjects, and is above petty homiletic ingenuities. He 
chooses for the most part a great text, points out the main 
subject it treats of, and addresses himself to that. Lesser men 
can be original only when they take texts and subjects out of 
the common track; but Mr Beecher never treats the most 
worn theme without colouring it with fresh life. He is fond 
of recurring to the same themes, and even to the same texts ; 
but when he does so, there is always a noticeable freshness 
about the sermon. We take one or two illustrations of his 
method almost at random. From the text, “ Likewise the Spirit 
also helpeth our infirmities, for we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh intercession 
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for us with groanings that cannot be uttered,” he discourses 
on the “sympathy of the divine Spirit.” He commences by 
shewing the way in which a great nature teaches and sym- 
pathises with a very humble one out of pure love, and how our 
sympathies are irresistibly drawn when we hear of such self- 
forgetfulness, and applies this analogy to the divine Spirit, 
who helps not only our aspirations, our dreams, our great pur- 
poses, but also our infirmities. After his exposition, he divides 
our infirmities into those rising from the material frame ; 
those which arise from our condition in temporal life ; those 
which come from our domestic relations ; and, especially, “ those 
hidden and superior trials of the nobler parts of our souls.” It 
is pointed out, in conclusion, that the administrative power of 
the universe is love; not love earned and wrought for, but 
love that flows spontaneous out of the divine nature; and we 
are expected, in view of this, to have hope for ourselves, and 
hope also for the very worst. It will be seen that there is 
nothing extraordinary about this skeleton; the power lies 
almost entirely in the filling up. From the text, “ Cast ye up, 
cast ye up, prepare the way, take up the stumbling-block out 
of the way of my people,” after remarking that in the East, 
roads, one of the distinguishing marks of modern civilisation, 
were either wholly wanting, or were mere paths, and that 
there is special fitness in the comparison of life to a road, he 
goes on to speak of the various hindrances to spiritual growth, 
specifying and illustrating such as these ; a low ideal, lack of 
deep and continuous devotion, evil companionship, and the 
addiction of men to pleasure. Here again it is obvious that 
all must depend on the illustration and exposition of the 
various heads. The language used in the discourses is extremely 
appropriate and rich, but Mr Beecher’s style does not attract 
attention of itself; you look at the thought rather than the 
expression. If a fault is to be found, it is that the phraseology 
is sometimes a little difficult, though to those accustomed to 
the author, it soon grows easy. For there could not be a 
greater error than to suppose that Mr Beecher lowers his 
style in order to make himself popular. If he errs, it is 
altogether on the other side, his language in exposition being 
sometimes over technical and hard. He is fond of points of 
rest, and paragraphs are frequent in his sermons. He does 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. C. H 
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not often rise into high bursts of eloquence, but those passages 
in which he does are most impressive. We give a specimen. 
In a grand discourse on Immortality, he says :— 

“Do two persons walk together in an inseparable union, mingling their 
brightest and noblest thoughts, striving for the highest ideal, like flowers 
that grow up by the side of each other, breathing fragrance each on the 
other ; are two persons thus twined together and bound together for life, 
till in some dark hour the one is called and the other is left, and does the 
bleeding heart go down to the grave and say, ‘I return dust to dust’? 
Was that dust then? That trustworthiness, that fidelity, that frank- 
ness of truth, that transparent honesty, that fervour of love, that disin- 
terestedness, that fitness and exquisiteness of taste, that aspiration, that 
power of consolation, that piety, that great hope in God—are these 
elements in the soul of the companion that has disappeared but just so 
many phenomena of matter? And have they already collapsed and 
gone like last year’s flowers struck with frost back again to the mould ? 
In the grief of such an hour, one will not let go the hope of resur- 
rection.” 


The main force by which Mr Beecher sustains the attention 
and assists the comprehension of his listeners is the copious use 
of illustrations. To every style of preaching these are a desirable 
adjunct; to Mr Beecher’s they are absolutely essential. It would 
be altogether impossible to sustain preaching in such a high 
key without using them. These illustrations are derived 
almost entirely from Mr Beecher’s own observation. His 
reading must be extensive and careful, but there is very little 
parade of it in his sermons. References to books or even to 
names are most unusual, whilst poetical quotations are con- 
spicuous by their absence. We know no writer of anything 
like Mr Beecher’s calibre who has so little show of his reading 
in his pages. Neither does he illustrate much from historical 
or contemporary events. The sources from which he draws are 
the ways, customs, griefs, joys, achievements, and sins of 
humanity. Life and death to him are greater and older than 
any ephemeral source of interest, and to those he recurs con- 
stantly with unfailing relish and result. He has a most 
marvellous knowledge of human nature, and his sympathy is 
so large and constant that nothing comes amiss to him; and 
what is trivial and tiresome to other men is full of attraction 
to him. He is thus continually gathering material for sermons, 
and the use,of it comes to him very easily; for he confesses 
that most of his illustrations occur to him when he is standing 
before the great congregation. Here again, we remark, that 
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there is seldom, if ever, anything vulgar even in the illus- 
trations he draws from the most common sources. A certain 
elevation of mind that he possesses enables him to choose the 
good and reject the evil, and he has helped many a preacher to 
look upon nature and upon men with new eyes. 

It would not be safe for ordinary preachers to use illustrations 
to anything like the same extent as Mr Beecher. For one 
thing there are very few who, in view of their own capacities 
or the intelligence of their congregations, could attempt the 
same height of style. And there are fewer still, if there are 
any at all, who could week by week produce so many fresh and 
helpful comparisons. But preachers may learn from him that 
illustration is a most important source of pulpit power, and 
that the best illustrations are those a preacher finds himself in 
his own first-hand intercourse with nature and man. These 
vile compounds called “ Dictionaries of Illustration” would then 
vanish from ministers’ libraries, and many a preacher weary of 
converse with books would find a newand delightful study cham- 
ber in the world of nature. Besides, his discourses would cease 
to appear lofty and arid, for they would be filled with passages 
making a direct appeal to the most easily touched sensibilities 
of his hearers, in linking on the work of the week to the exer- 
cises of the Sabbath day. It would be a new era in the history 
of many a minister and many a congregation if the daily 
wearing toil of the week were so lightened and explained. In 
this point of view Mr Beecher’s sermons are invaluable. 

We should willingly dwell longer on Mr Beecher’s manner, 
but space forbids. We now proceed to speak somewhat in 
detail of the views of the divine nature and government in 
relation to man expounded in Mr Beecher’s sermons. These 
have been much discussed and much misconceived ; and though 
space does not allow us to give references and quotations, we 
may state that the brief exposition which follows is the result 
of a careful study of almost all that Mr Beecher has published. 
It is needful to point out that he has gradually departed from 
orthodoxy, and that he often appears to contradict views that 
he has formerly defended. But the main elements of his 
teaching he has adhered to all along. 

We commence with his ideas of God. It is one of Mr 
Beecher’s best services to theology and to preaching that he 
has developed, with more eloquence and power than any other, 
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the truth of that text, “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” He has not only got beyond the idea of an abstract 
God, but he has bravely taught that God is the highest ideal 
of manhood very far transcended ; that he is better than the 
best, more noble than the most noble, and sweeter than the 
dearest—the sum of all that is fair and magnanimous in 
human life. Not only is he this, but he is all this in 
relation to man. His very nature is healing. He broods over 
man, seeking to bring out the divine that isin him. He is 
full of patience and of delicate feeling. He is such, that to 
know him rightly is to love him with heart, and soul, and 
strength, and mind. Before there was anything in man to 
love, such was the grandeur of God’s royal nature that he 
loved him even unto death. The life and death of Jesus 
Christ were a revelation of this; nay, they were this. For Mr 
Beecher so conceives of Christ and God, that sometimes he 
does not seem to distinguish them. Thus in the opening of 
one of his marvellous prayers, he says :— 


“We bless thy name, our Father, that we may draw near to thee 
familiarly. Thou art our Sun ; thou art our Shield ; thou art our Tower ; 
thou art our Pavilion, where thou dost hide us until the storm be 
overpast. Thou art the bread of life and the water of life. Thou art 
the Way and the Door. Thou art the Redeemer and Intercessor, Thou 
art thé forerunner.” 


From this it will be easy to infer the view that Mr Beecher 
takes of Christ. Christ is to him only another name for God. 
He believes in the divinity of Christ most intensely, but he 
does not approach it from the side of orthodoxy, and im- 
patiently dismisses theological speculations about the Trinity, 
such as the Athanasian Creed as nemocrancy run mad. His 
proof of the divinity of Christ, is that Christ attracts his whole 
affection, and if Christ is not God, what is there left for God ? 
It follows that his theory of the Atonement is what is known 
as the moral theory. The sufferings of Christ were expository. 
It was needful that Christ should suffer, to shew the greatness 
of divine love. Such phrases as “ the satisfaction of divine 
justice,’ he rejects somewhat contemptuously, but he is too 
candid not to admit that the Scriptures plainly point to a fact 
corresponding to the phrase. This fact Mr Beecher declines 
to investigate. He lays the utmost emphasis on the side 
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which in his view appeals most directly to sinners, God's 
compassion and love towards men. 

His view of man is often and very clearly expounded. Man 
comes into the world a mere bundle of possibilities ; glorious 
possibilities, no doubt, but inglorious also. These possibilities 
need to be developed into actualities, and the forces of the 
household, of society, of God’s providence, begin to operate, the 
end of their work being to develop manhood. 

The question which it is most difficult to answer is, What 
place in Mr Beecher’s scheme is assigned to the new birth ? 
There is no difficulty as to the gospel to be preached. 
Every man-child and maid-child is to be taught from the 
beginning that God loves them dearly, and wishes to win an 
answering love. It was this thought, Mr Beecher tells us, 
that broke his heart. He had been seeking for peace, and had 
searched books and asked counsel from sage advisers in vain, 
till one bright summer day it flashed upon his mind that God 
loved him ; that God’s nature was remedial; and that God’s 
love would heal him of his sin. From that time everything 
was changed for him. The question is, What place does this 
revelation of God’s love take amongst other developing 
influences? According to evangelical teaching, the gospel is 
not one amongst many developing forces. When it is brought 
home to the soul by the work of the Holy Spirit, the man 
becomes a new creature in Christ Jesus. Old things pass 
away ; one road is forsaken, and the feet are set in the narrow 
way that leadeth unto life. According to the teaching of 
another school, this revelation of God’s love is generally gained 
gradually,and though a very potent force, is merely a developing 
energy taking its place along with many others similar, though 
not so powerful. Between these theories Mr Beecher wavers, 
but we regret to say that he appears now to have adopted the 
second. In his earlier sermons he dwelt with evident satis- 
faction on the fresh start which a new birth gives to a sinner 
—the joy with which a soul, old in vice and tired with reaping 
the bitter harvest of past sin, heard that it could become a 
child again, and have life to live over. His unfailing 
sympathy led him to see the power with which this doc- 
trine appeals to sinners, and drew him strongly towards 
it. But even then he dwelt much on the fact that conversion, 
though in a sense sudden, is the result of a long train of 
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previous influences. He was also careful to insist that conver- 
sion was only the entering in at a door; the new-born were 
children, and had to grow up into perfect manhood. With 
all this he insisted that a new birth was essential for all. But 
of late he has explicitly abandoned this position, maintaining 
that it is needful only for those who have been great sinners, 
or upon whom religion has had no power during their early 
years. He thus adopts the Pelagian view. 

His teaching on the work of the Holy Spirit is, as might be 
expected from his view of the new birth, extremely vague. 
He recognises his existence and operations, but refuses to 
distinguish him from the Father, and uses the names of all 
three persons in the Trinity as convertible. Although he 
seems frequently to use the language of orthodoxy in ascribing 
all that is good in man to the Holy Ghost, he does not appear 
to mean anything more than the truth of the text, which 
declares that every good gift comes from above. 

Like all who hold an uncertain doctrine of regeneration, Mr 
Beecher is not very clear as to the eternal state. In several 
discourses he takes up the teaching of Christ, and shews that 
all who believe in Christ as divine must hold that the doom of 
the impenitent is fixed. But he does not vindicate the doc- 
trine from other grounds; and it may safely be said that those 
who hold the doctrine of eternal punishment to be true, simply 
because they cannot explain away Christ’s words, are on the 
high road to rejecting it. Accordingly, we find him saying, 
that if there is one soul eternally punished, it must be a soul 
on which the whole might of God’s love was spent in vain. 
His whole theory of the world, and the assumptions on which 
most of his preaching is based, require logically that all shall 
be restored. And we find him speaking in his prayers of the 
“ life that waits for all, but especially for us who have believed 
on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Mr Beecher frequently and very eloquently expounds his 
view of the Bible. He rejects all theories of inspiration, and 
refuses to be bound by every statement and phrase in the 
Word of God. But no one has shewn more powerfully that 
the Scriptures are profitable for instruction in righteousness ; 
and some of his best sermons are those in which he explains 
the deeper spirit of the Bible, shewing at once its mercifulness 
and its righteousness. The attacks on the Bible, made from 
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the side of science and chronology, he treats with a wise 
disdain. 

His preaching on the duties and trials of life is exceedingly 
powerful and sympathetic. No man has more rousing power. 
He so shews the glory and nobleness of Christian life, that all 
other life seems base and poor. We know no one who sees 
more clearly beyond the mere accidents to the essential, to 
whom all the outward accessories are so little, and the true 
life so much. Not that he is indifferent to the things coveted 
in this life ; the real power of his preaching lies in his blend- 
ing of the shrewdness of a man of the world with the elevation 
of a Christian, whose life is hid in God. Such touches as, 
“ When there are five or six in a family, or (blessed be God !) 
eleven, as there were in my father’s house,” are constantly 
occurring, and have a very real charm. Wickedness, and 
especially meanness and oppression, rouses him to the very 
highest eloquence ; and it will never be forgotten that, in the 
slavery dispute, when Christian ministers scarcely ventured to 
speak above their breath, Henry Ward Beecher thundered 
from the mightiest pulpit in the land in the cause of the slave. 
As a moral teacher, he is almost entirely to be commended. 

Many of his discourses are devoted to the trials of human 
life. These he realises as very few have done, and hence the 
remarkable tenderness and beauty of his treatment. Many 
preachers speak of trials from the outside, either because they 
have not felt them, or because they cannot set down their 
experience ; but Mr Beecher has been much in sorrow, and 
much amongst the sorrowing. His favourite medicine for sorrow 
is the hope of immortality. We are here only for a swiftly 
passing season, and when it is over we shall appear in Zion 
and before God. Thus it matters very little whether we are 
sick or well, poor or rich, disappointed or successful. For all 
of life is but a little price to pay for seeing God, and waking 
in his image, and being satisfied. 

Mr Beecher’s great weakness lies in his want of a clearly 
defined creed. There are two opposite tendencies in his mind. 
His early training, no less than much in his own heart, gives 
him a strong bias towards evangelicalism, while his philosophy 
and his hope for the race incline him to a broader creed. 
There is thus a constant conflict. In one sermon he seems to 
be an evangelical theologian ; in the next he is shrieking wildly 
at orthodoxy and the orthodox. 
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It is almost impossible to over-estimate the gravity of this 
defect. In the first place, he has no clear message to give to 
the anxious soul. “ What must I do to be saved?” To that 
question he says, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ;” and if 
you cannot do that, rouse yourself up, begin a new life, make 
an end of some evil habit. Souls in agony seek a clearer 
guiding. We cannot tell what makes a child of God, or what 
is the line which parts the children of the world and the 
children of light. He generally assumes that his hearers are 
all in a sense Christian, and only need to be roused up. This 
deprives his consolations of much of their power. If I am an 
heir of glory, it is right to tell me that I should not fret over 
my griefs. But are all men heirs of glory? If I have been 
bereaved of Christian friends, it is right to tell me of the 
heaven in which God has housed them. But as Tholuck says, 
“after death there are diverse ways,” and it is mere mockery 
to use this as a universal salve. In spite of all his splendid 
powers, and the many precious things of his preaching, Mr 
Beecher, we are grieved to say, fails in the most essential 
thing, pointing out a path in which the wayfaring man, though 
a fool, shall not err. 


Leaving much unsaid, we now leave Mr Beecher, to discuss 
with more brevity a London preacher, Dr Joseph Parker. 

Dr Parker is comparatively a young man, and though he 
held an important pastorate in Manchester with distinguished 
success for some years, he was not much known to the general 
public till he came to London, where he ministers in the most 
magnificent edifice belonging to English dissent. He has 
written much, but none of his books have attracted general 
attention, except Ecce Deus, a very brilliant but somewhat 
unfinished discussion of the life of Christ, which appeared 
about the same time as Ecce Homo. Although he is not so 
well known as the other preachers in our list, he is, in our 
judgment, fully entitled to take rank with them as a preacher 
of remarkable power and originality, whose writings cannot 
be studied by any intelligent reader without profit and 
instruction. 

Dr Parker’s manner was at first founded on that of the 
Homilist, a periodical which has, we are afraid, done harm to 
English preaching, though it certainly incited in the breasts of 
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many worthy youths a wholesome ambition for freshness. But 
his maturing genius has got rid of these weaknesses, and his 
divisions are now simple and often striking. Dr Parker is one 
of those preachers who believes that a good division is one of 
the main excellences of a sermon, and we are inclined to agree 
with him. We give a specimen or two both of his early and 
later manner. As an example of his more pedantic style, take 
the following outline on Matt. v. 21, 22 :—I. The moral educa- 
tion of the world has been conducted progressively ; II. Pro- 
gress in moral education reveals the insidious development of 
misanthropy ; III. The progress of moral education is the only 
true hope for the best interests of human nature. Better and 
more simple is the following, on the words “ Rest a while” :—I. 
The invitation was given by Jesus Christ, who thus shewed his 
care for the smaller as well as for the greater things of this life ; 
II. The invitation was addressed to spiritual teachers, shewing 
the wearing nature of a preacher's work ; III. The invitation 
is to a limited period of rest—Rest a while. “Into thy hands 
I commend my spirit,” spoken by the psalmist, and by Christ, 
is naturally and beautifully considered as “a watchword for 
life and death.” Dr Parker is careful to treat every section of 
his subject freshly. He is very rarely dull or commonplace, 
and we never read sermons better calculated to keep an 
audience awake. His main distinction in manner, however, 
from other preachers, is the large place he assigns to exposi- 
tion, and the unique and brilliant fashion in which he opens 
up the Scriptures. The commentators, philologists, and geo- 
graphers might never have written a line, for all that appears 
of their results in his sermons. He takes up a Bible narrative, 
and seeks to find out the eternal principles that are in it, and 
bring them out and apply them to the life of to-day. The 
Bible is to him a chronicle of the one heart of God and the one 
heart of humanity, and thus it is the blended story of the 
heavens and the earth. That this mode of exposition has many 
advantages cannot, we think, be questioned. Every student 
must sometimes have asked cuz bono, after plodding over the 
desert of some vaunted commentary. Dissertations upon words, 
various readings, geography and history, give him no clearer 
conception of the Bible story, and no fresh power in expounding 
it. The press teems with commentaries of all kinds, but very 
few of them are really profitable to the preacher, just because 
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they are written by men who, however respectable their scholar- 
ship may be, are entirely destitute of insight and genius. The 
geographical and literary discoveries of recent days have been 
spoken of with wonderful gratulation, but it is remarkable how 
little they have illuminated the Bible. And thus it happens 
that many a preacher turns away from the hopeless endeavour 
to find some grains of gold amongst the mountains of sand 
that make up Lange’s Commentaries, to the homely pages of 
Matthew Henry, who, though without light from the Germans, 
brought reverence and genius too to the holy Word. We shall 
not be understood as denying that it is the imperative duty of 
the preacher to seek the light of the latest researches in holy 
writ; we are merely insisting that this is but a small part of 
his duty. No man has such power in making the Bible stories 
speak to the life of to-day as Dr Parker; and many who are 
much his superiors in scholarship and other qualities, may well 
be content to sit with admiration at his feet as he brings out 
the eternal meaning of incidents they have been accustomed 
to pass by as trivial. Dr Johnson said of Thomson that he 
could not look on two candles burning but with a poetical eye, 
and Dr Parker cannot look on the driest list of names in 
Chronicles but with the eye of an expositor. His besetting sin 
is probably to take more out of a passage than, fairly treated, 
it should yield ; his feats with texts remind us at times of the 
juggler who delighted and perplexed our youth by drawing from 
his mouth endless rolls of ribbon. So Dr Parker sometimes 
surprises his readers by the cleverness of his sayings without 
edifying by their truth. 

Dr Parker's matter is mainly expository, as has been pointed 
out. He is not a theologian, and theological preaching is 
expressly condemned in his latest book, the Priesthood of Christ. 
“The common heart,” says Dr Parker, “ has never taken 
warmly to systematic divinity ; on the contrary, it has avoided 
the books and pulpits devoted to that subject.” Although in 
several of his books he has handled the deepest problems of 
theology, he has not done so with much success. As we pointed 
out in a review of the Paraclete, published in this journal,’ 
the really valuable part of the book is the expository. The 
Priesthood of Christ is a more ambitious attempt, but in our 
opinion it is not a great success. Dr Parker, who never can 
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treat a subject without result, has certainly put some old 
truths in a very striking way, but theological science has not 
been advanced one step by any of his writings. In the main, 
he adheres to the evangelical creed, and faithfully points the 
sinner to the cross. But he naturally shuns theological terms 
and discussions, and is always strongest when he is treating 
some incident of human life. He loses his power very much 
when he ventures into other regions. And he very seldom sets 
himself to evangelise simply. The staple of his sermons is 
Christian instruction, generally with a concluding appeal to the 
unconverted. It is said that he holds the doctrine of condi- 
tional immortality, but we suspect that his opinions on the 
subject are not fixed. 

There are two classes of hearers and readers on whom Dr 
Parker will not exercise much influence—those who are in 
anxiety about salvation, and those who delight to hear of the 
high experiences that are possible to the believing soul. Mr 
Spurgeon will suit the former; Mr Beecher the latter. Dr 
Parker moves between the two. He loses much from a certain 
want of scholarship, which appears in occasional violations of 
good taste and palpable weakness in some departments. Sed 
non cuiois. We are very grateful for those gifts which he has 
used so nobly, and are sure that his example cannot fail to have 
a most beneficial effect on the pulpit of Britain. He has ina 
most remarkable degree the power of enlisting the attention, 
and for want of this power very able and eloquent prelections 
have fallen completely dead. He has shewn how to expound 
the book of God in a way that will furnish constant and pro- 
fitable instruction. He has a wide and profound knowledge of 
human nature, which he often uses to great advantage in his 
sermons. His style is a model for speakers ; and there is in it 
often a startling beauty and clearness of expression. Dr Parker 
had it in his power to be a great novelist, and the two specimens 
of works of fiction which he has given us shew a distinct 
dramatic gift, though the absorbing needs of the pulpit have 
left Dr Parker, as they must have every such preacher, with 
only a limited measure of strength for outside work. 


We come now to Charles Haddon Spurgeon, the most famous 
of all English preachers. 


Mr Spurgeon’s unparalleled experience of popularity claims 
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study even from those who do not admire him. They are 
bound to account for the fact that he has for twenty years 
addressed the largest audiences probably that ever continously 
waited on one preacher, and that his power shews no signs of 
waning. They will not, we venture to say, succeed in solving 
the problem without according a very large amount of real 
merit to Mr Spurgeon. 

It is easy to explain the manner of his sermons. He selects 
texts from all the books of the Bible with considerable impar- 
tiality ; it will generally be found that in each year’s sermons 
the texts are distributed pretty equally over the Old and New 
Testaments. He then opens with an introduction, which 
though brief, is generally the best phrased part of the whole 
sermon. The division follows, and is always clear and helpful. 
Considering the immense number of sermons he publishes, Mr 
Spurgeon is generally very happy in his divisions. We quote 
two or three specimens from his latest sermons. The text, 
“ Him God hath exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of 
sins,” is thus divided :—I. Note Christ’s titles and learn their 
meaning ; II. Approach him under these two characters ; III. 
Note the gifts of the Lord Jesus; 1V. Ask him for them. 
From the text, “I have set the Lord always before me, because 
he is on my right hand I shall not be moved,” the theme is 
taken. “The secret of a happy life” is taken as the theme, 
which is defined as—I. Living in the Lord’s presence always ; 
and II. Trusting in the Lord’s presence always. 

Mr Spurgeon’s style is famous as a model of clear Saxon. 
It is often tinged with beauty, and shews always that the 
preacher has gathered material from far and near ; but the 
best merit that belongs to it is unfailing clearness and force. 
Mr Spurgeon can rise on occasion to a high and stirring strain 
of eloquence, and is never more powerful than when he 
launches thunderbolts against evil in every form. He is 
deeply read in the theology of this country, and has taken 
from it its homeliness, directness, and unction, while leaving 
behind what is involved, cumbrous, and technical. Mr Spur- 
geon loves to call things by their name, and is not careful to 
avoid raising a smile, though occasions of laughter are much 
less frequent in his sermons than they used to be. He 
introduces anecdote and illustration into his sermons to a 
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considerable extent, though not so much as in former days. 
Many have taken exception to the frequency with which his 
own experiences are narrated, but as we think, without much 
reason. The power of personal reference in securing the 
attention of an audience is very great ; and if the employment 
of this source of strength is attributed by some to egotism, it 
cannot be helped. No preacher can afford to disregard it. The 
illustrations are gathered from an immense variety of sources, 
and bear witness to his wide knowledge. The sources of his 
power are not, however, sufficiently described by these things. 

Mr Spurgeon is heart and soul a believer in Calvinistic 
theology. He has reached this belief in a deeper way than 
by the mere processes of intellectual research. His faith has 
laid hold upon his soul in every faculty, and is constantly 
making itself manifest in all his utterances. An ingenious 
writer, in that brilliant and too short-lived periodical, the 
National Review, attempted to account for the popularity of 
Mr Spurgeon’s Calvinism, and had produced a number of 
recondite reasons. He failed, however, to give the chief reason, 
which is, that Calvinism is the system that an unbiassed 
reader will find in the Word of God. Men reverence their 
Bible, and they follow most enthusiastically that preacher who, 
without novelties of his own, impresses upon them what the 
Bible teaches. 

It is true that new developments and departures in theology 
have a singular charm for a certain class of minds. But the 
general mind loves the old better, and only by a slow and 
difficult process adapts itself to the new. It adds immensely 
to Mr Spurgeon’s strength and influence that he accepts the 
phrases and truths of evangelical theology, and counts that he 
has done his work to sufficient purpose when he has urged 
and illumined them. 

Further, in his way of preaching, Mr Spurgeon is intensely 
practical. By that we do not mean that he indulges in “moral” 
preaching, which, whatever may be said to the contrary, our 
fathers were right in considering unprofitable and sterile. We 
mean that his teaching exactly meets the wants of souls, It 
is common enough to hear and read appeals to people to con- 
cern themselves about their salvation : what people need to be 
told and desire to be told is what they must do to be saved. 
Mr Spurgeon, more minutely and more patiently than any 
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preacher we know, explains the way of peace. It need not be 
wondered that he has been so greatly blessed, and those who 
have the care of souls will find no better model. Then, in 
preaching to Christians, he deals with the actual problems of 
the Christian life. The chief desire amongst Christians is to 
gain an assurance of God’s love, and to this subject Mr 
Spurgeon constantly recurs, not dismissing it with a wave of 
the hand, but taking it up fully and elaborately. Many excel- 
lent sermons act merely as a mental stimulus; they instruct, 
and even to some extent excite, but they do not meet the 
deep needs of the soul. It is, we are convinced, one of Mr 
Spurgeon’s chief sources of power, that he devotes himself 
almost entirely to the great concern. It is this that has made 
his writings so dearly prized by the dying. There is no more 
enviable popularity than the popularity which this illustrious 
minister has amongst those who are in presence of the pro- 
foundest realities. When cleverness and eloquence have lost 
their charms, we have often found the dying listening hungrily 
to Mr Spurgeon’s writings, when nothing else, save the very 
Word of God, had any charm or power. 

We mention next the gracious unction which pervades his 
pages. We cannot define unction, but it seems never to be 
present except with a strong faith working by love. It is con- 
spicuously absent in most of the sermons of this day, but our 
fathers had it more frequently. There is a holy savour about 
Mr Spurgeon’s pages which we find nowhere else, and which 
refreshes and comforts. We escape from the din of contem- 
porary controversy into the serene region of trust. Mr Spurgeon 
has led many a troubled heart there. 

With all this he combines the manliness of a genuine 
Englishman. There is nothing weak or morbid about his 
mind ; indeed, if he has a defect, it is that there is too little 
pathos in his sermons. He is, if we may be allowed the 
expression, a typical John Bull, and it is his John Bullism in 
religion that has made him so popular with all classes of the 
community. All know him to be every inch a man, and even 
those most hostile to his opinions are proud of him. The 
charity child, who on being asked who was the prime minister 
of England, replied, “Spurgeon,” was not far from the truth. 
His is a tower of strength, and very few of our public men 
have half his influence. His career has been conspicuously 
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self-denying. He has not sought his own ends, but the pro- 
gress of the kingdom of Christ. And he has found his reward in 
receiving the cordial admiration and confidence of the country. 

Had Mr Spurgeon pleased, we believe he might have stood 
far higher as a writer than he does. He says somewhere very 
touchingly that he has deliberately turned away: from many 
attractive and alluring fields, in which he might have shone, that 
he might give undivided strength to the preaching of the glorious 
gospel. While other preachers have produced far more brilliant 
sermons than he, we have no hesitation in saying that he is 
the best model for preachers, and that those who care for use- 
fulness rather than for fame will choose him as their truest 
inspirer and guide. 

It will be seen that it is not from any under-estimate of Mr 
Spurgeon that we have devoted less space to the analysis of his 
characteristics than has been given to others. It is simply 
because he is so well known that a detailed account would be 
superfluous. 


Dr Talmage is a man of genius, but he is much the least con- 
siderable of the four preachers we are discussing. It is but a 
short time since he burst into a popularity, which, on the whole, 
he is maintaining. But his defects are so glaring, and his merits 
so obvious, that they may be pointed out in a few words. 

His main power is intensity. His sermons seem to be spoken 
at fever heat, and abound in thrilling expressions. This causes 
him to exaggerate so habitually and so grossly that it is difficult 
for people with cultivation to read him with any patience. 
Still, on the si vis me flere principle, it must give him immense 
power over an audience. His next merit is the astonishing 
variety of his anecdotes and allusions. Names may be counted 
in scores in his pages, and anecdotes, good bad and indifferent, 
abound. This is really a considerable source of power, and it 
is greatly ignored by most preachers. The very mention of a 
name in the midst of an argumentative paragraph causes the 
whole to be listened to. Dr Talmage has evidently read widely, 
but he is far from accurate, and his style of quotation and refer- 
ence is frequently grotesque in the highest degree. He has 
great power of word-painting, and his language is often rich 
and varied. As often, however, it transgresses all the rules of 
taste. He searches for short and memorable texts, and by 
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taking them out of their connection sometimes presses them . 


into unaccustomed service. His divisions are very pithy and 
striking. We mention, as his last and best characteristic, that 
he is an urgent gospel preacher, and that his appeals seem to 
have been much blessed. We think he fails very much in 
merely appealing to the unsaved without clearly explaining 
their duty. The question with many hearers in our churches 
is, “What is meant by believing and not working?” Into 
really practical discussion Dr Talmage does not go, hence 
his preaching is somewhat too much like a display of fireworks. 
We are most anxious not to disparage him unduly, and repeat 
emphatically that in popular power he has very few, if any, 
equals ; and though most of us have had our fling at popular 
preachers on certain occasions, we all know that want of popu- 
larity means, in most cases, want of success. 

In conclusion, we can only indicate, without expanding, some 
inferences from our survey. 

1. The chief weakness of modern preaching is the want of 
a solid theological basis. This arises not so much from 
unbelief as from sheer ignorance. Our Scottish churches 
wisely insist on a thorough training in dogmatic, and it is to 
be hoped for many reasons they will continue to do so. 
Preachers who are compelled to leave out the great gospel 
text, and the rich teaching of the epistles, lose very much. 
We have no wish to see a technical phraseology revived, but 
we do wish to have the old doctrines taught in the language 
of to-day. 

2. The necessity of a wide secular culture is very apparent. 
The preacher should be familiar, so far as is possible, with 
criticism, poetry, philosophy, we would even add fiction. All 
the eminent men whom we have reviewed, shew in every page 
that they are in the full current of modern culture. No 
preacher, however sound and earnest, can hope to succeed 
without a large amount of extra-professional study. 

3. It is hopeless to expect everything in one man. Some 
minds are by nature and training fitted for expository preach- 
ing, others for pictorial, others for doctrinal, and every man 
must find for what he is best suited, and in the main devote 
himself to that. Non omnia possumus omnes. 

4. It would be absurd at the close of an artiele to take up 
the great question of eatempore versus read sermons. We 
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merely note that all these four luminaries have expressed 
emphatically their preference for the spoken style. It would 
be rash to deny that the highest success can be gained with a 
manuscript, in the face of such examples as Candlish and 
Chalmers. But those who firmly believe that the extempore 
style is in most cases much preferable, may quote on their 
side the great names of Beecher, Parker, Spurgeon, Talmage, 
and Maclaren. W. R. NICOLL. 





Art. VIL—Formosa and the Gospel. 


ORMOSA is a leaf-shaped island belonging to the Chinese 
province of Hok-kien. It was called Formosa by the 
Portuguese, and Taiwan (terraced coast) by the Chinese. The 
European name may point to the beauty of its landscapes, 
while its Asiatic name refers to the symmetry of its geological 
formation ; for, to a spectator crossing the channel, its mountain 
ranges, running through the length of the island, appear to rise 
from the coast-line in a series of terraces. Separated from the 
continent of Asia by a channel, the mean breadth of which is 
about a hundred miles, it extends from about 22.25 N. lat., 
and 119.122 E. long., and is so bisected that the western half 
is an alluvial plain of 14,000 square miles, whilst the eastern 
half consists of successive mountain chains, with intervening 
valleys. Divided by the tropic of Cancer, the northern section 
produces the ordinary vegetation of the temperate latitudes, 
including even the Scotch fir and thistle ; and although the 
bamboo tree is found in the north, yet it is not half the height 
of that produced under the more favourable conditions of the 
south. 

Owing to the action of the Japanese warm ocean current 
(Kuro-siwo), the eastern and northern portions are enveloped 
in cloudy mists, or receive heavy rains during winter, whilst 
the sun is shining on the south-western plain; and during 
the summer months, the northern part has fair weather when 
the southern end is drenched by the mists and vapours of the 
tropical sea. 
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As a consequence of these changes of the north-east and 
south-west monsoons, the tea plant is successfully cultivated in 
the north, but is unknown in the south, at least, as an article 
of mercantile value. Situated midway between Borneo and 
Japan, there are evidences that, like the great chain of islands 
forming the Archipelago, Formosa is of volcanic origin. A 
terrible destruction of life and property followed the tidal wave 
of 1782. About thirty years ago an earthquake destroyed a 
part of the capital (Taiwan-foo), when several hundreds of 
persons were killed; and only fifteen years ago, through some 
volcanic force acting on the north-eastern coast line, the 
harbour of Keelung, an area of several square miles, was 
instantaneously left dry. As the fish appeared easy of capture, 
numbers of the people went down with baskets and were 
gathering the spoil, when the water returned, not like an 
advancing tide, but like a perpendicular wal], and overwhelmed 
them. The Philippines and Celebes, upon the same lines of 
dislocation and disturbance, have at various periods been 
visited with similar calamities. On some of the islands, 
earthquakes are monthly, and even weekly occurrences. In 
journeying through Formosa, numerous rifts can be seen 
among the hills emitting fiery vapours which are quite visible 
by night, though invisible by day ; and about ten miles from 
Tamsui there are sulphur springs, with medicinal properties, 
which present some curious phenomena. 

The spot resembles the crater of an extinct voleano. There 
are some twenty fissures emitting smoke and sulphur, and at 
the point where a stream from the adjoining hill traverses the 
subterranean fires, eddying columns of vapour ascend into the 
atmosphere from the boiling chasms. Near the centre of the 
crater the ground becomes so perforated, that a sensation of 
instability is felt, and the thin honey-combed crust has the 
appearance of a mass of liquified lead, but at the circumference 
it becomes a solid flooring of lava. Half a mile westward, 
a delicious tepid bath can be enjoyed, and invalids occasionally 
resort to this neighbourhood. 

The following paper will be devoted to a cursory survey of 
the resources and tribes, and of the missions of Formosa. 
The four treaty ports, Taiwan, Takao, Tamsui, and Keelung, 
were opened to foreign trade in 1860. The coal mines of the 
latter port have, up till lately, been merely excavations at 
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different heights on the sides of the hills facing the sea. The 
coal obtained in this rude way was small and -sulphurous, 
unfit for use by itself, and requiring to be mixed with a 
superior article from other quarters. About two years ago, 
at the request of the Commissioner of Customs at Tamsui, the 
mineral strata were surveyed, when it was found that, at no 
great depth, anthracite coal was so abundant as to warrant the 
introduction of European appliances. Under the direction of 
the government, machinery has been procured, and the best 
coal is now supplied to passing vessels and exported to the 
mainiand. 

Petroleum, iron, and copper are found in savage territory ; 
but when a British merchant attempted to open the oil- 
springs, permission was refused by the authorities. The 
buffalo cart, a relic of the Dutch occupation, is the chief instru- 
ment of transit. The water buffalo is used for ploughing, with 
the ordinary bullock, and the other domestic animals are the pig 
and goat. The deer, boar, bear, and panther are only found on 
the more easterly mountains. Almost every species of fruit 
known in temperate and tropical latitudes grows wild among the 
hills, or is cultivated by an industrious peasantry, the more 
useful being the banana, orange, pine apple, guava, mango, 
plum, and custard apple. The higher ranges are wooded to the 
summit with fern, chestnut, and camphor trees. The last is 
especially valuable, and it is to be regretted that, on account of 
the border warfare between Chinese and savages, this tree is 
ruthlessly cut down, without due care for its propagation. 
Wheat, Indian corn, tobacco, ground nuts, hemp, and sweet 
potatoes, are the minor agricultural products ; rice, sugar, and 
tea are the staple growths over two-thirds of the cultivated 
area. 

The tea trade with the United States, and the sugar 
trade with North China, Japan, and Australia, have of late 
rapidly developed, as the following statistics shew. In 
1869 there were exported 710,970 Ibs. of tea, as against 
3,199,300 lbs. in 1874; and during the same period the sugar 
export rose from 14,955 tons to 39,039 tons. Following the 
settlement of the difficulties of 1868, and in consequence of the 
more healthy relations which have sprung up since that time 
between natives and foreigners, the value of the import and 
export trade has been almost doubled. In 1869 it was 
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£870,258, whereas in 1874 it had become £1,443,794. In- 
cluded in this estimate are 3109 cwts. of opium imported in 
1869, as against 4837 cwts. in 1874. The widespread con- 
sumption of this latter article, within an area not embracing a 
hundredth part of the population of the empire, may indicate 
how vast are the disastrous effects, physically and socially, of 
this drug throughout the eighteen provinces. Estimated by 
the supposed number of the Chinese population—two and a 
half millions—Formosa consumes more than five times her 
fair share. Within the church it is one of the fruitful sources 
of backsliding and apostasy, while the more intelligent out- 
siders perceive the anomalous position in which our country 
has placed herself—- with the one hand holding out to them the 
Word of Life, and with the other offering them this pernicious 
drug. While the incidents of the war of 1859 were fresh in 
the recollection of the people, a missionary preaching in a 
village belonging to one of the northern provinces was mobbed, 
and while retreating, such sentences as the following fell on 
his ear :—“ Begone, you hypocrite! You killed our emperor, 
you burned his palace, you sell us poison, and now you come 
and preach virtue.” 

Since Formosa passed into the hands of the present Manchu 
dynasty in 1683, it has been gradually colonised from the 
opposite provinces of Hok-kien and Kwang-tung. About two 
millions speak the dialect of the former, and about half a 
million that of the latter province. in addition to the Chinese, 
there are a number of aboriginal tribes speaking a variety of 
dialects, and numbering also about half a million. Some of 
these tribes, preferring the chase to agriculture, and savage 
freedom to Chinese rule, have more than once, owing to their 
lawless conduct, embroiled the Pekin government with foreign 
powers. Slight collisions took place between the United States 
and China in 1866, and between Japan and China in 1874, 
when war was with difficulty averted through the timely inter- 
vention of the English minister, the cruelties of Formosan 
savage tribes being on both occasions the cause of contention. 
Some of the tribal districts of the aborigines consist of eighteen, 
or thirty-six villages, in many cases not covering more than 
a hundred square miles, and a comparison of their various 
dialects point to one parent tongue. Many of the numerals, 
as well as other words, are closely allied to those used by the 
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natives of the Philippines (where there are thirty-two dialects 
spoken), and there is the same linguistic affinity, not only 
with the more southerly Malayan tribes, but also with the 
islanders of Polynesia. Last year, making the acquaintance of 
an American missionary who had laboured for forty-five years 
in the North Pacific, and repeating to him some of the 
numerals of our mountain tribes, I was surprised to learn 
that they were the identical syllables used by the Sandwich 
Islanders. Ignorant and treacherous, without idols or temples, 
there are found among these people a few indistinct rudiments 
of theism, and some confused ideas of the immortality of the 
soul; and whether around the domestic hearth or camp fire, 
they still manifest some attachment to their religious tradi- 
tions. Their strict adherence to monogamy, and jealous regard 
for female purity, might indicate contact with a higher civilisa- 
tion in the past, but constant friction with the Mongolian is 
rapidly obliterating these primitive vestiges. Before going to 
hunt, they split open a betel nut, place inside of it a scarlet 
bead, lay it in the palm of the hand, and wave it toward 
heaven, invoking assistance in the chase, then laying it on the 
ground, go their way. Over a sick person the banana leaf is 
waved, the painful part is kissed, and whether the patient lives 
or dies, the only reward to which the doctor is entitled is also 
a red bead. 

Like all mountaineers, they are fond of spirituous liquors, 
which they distil from millet or rice; and it is worthy of 
observation that, when they squat around the convivial board, 
some of the members of the company dip their forefinger in 
their cup of wine, and before raising it to the lips, sprinkle a 
drop or two on the ground, while the rest of the party drink 
without any such ceremony. You are told, with some satisfac- 
tion, that the more worthy half who so sacrificed, had killed 
an enemy, and these drops were intended to propitiate his 
departed spirit. An unusual matrimonial custom obtains 
among them. When a girl sets her heart on a youth belonging 
to her own or to a neighbouring village, she shews her affec- 
tion by going with him and herding the cattle or digging 
potatoes ; and if she wins his affections, the day is fixed for the 
marriage, when she brings him into her father’s house. This 
she will not leave under any circumstances till after her 
parents’ death, when she is free to follow her husband wherever 
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he chooses. Unlike what obtains in China, this domestic law 
keeps the female child under the parental roof, and conse- 
quently a daughter is the more desirable acquisition. 

Owing to the overcrowded state of the houses, the chiefs 
have built beehive-looking dormitories in various parts of their 
villages, with a view to the separation of the sexes. In these 
bamboo structures the young men pass the night, and when 
not engaged in the chase, make mats or coats of skin. 

As one travels from village to village, no graveyards are visible. 
The grave is dug five or six feet deep under the flooring of the 
house for any of the members of the household; but when 
either of the parents dies, he or she is buried under the nuptial 
bed. Distinction of race may explain how the rites of sepul- 
ture differ from those of more civilised peoples, but it may 
seem more incredible that there is a higher deference and 
respect paid to women by these rough children of nature than 
by their politer and more astute neighbours. As soon as they 
tender their allegiance to the Chinese, and begin to wear the 
queue, their women lose every vestige of that dignity and 
respect which from-an early antiquity was accorded by the 
other sex; and in various localities women are invested with 
some personal authority. 

A gentleman belonging to our Pekin legation, who visited 
these tribes in 1873, sent a graphic account of his journey to 
the Times :— 


“ A few steps further brought us to the house of the chief, who was a 
ruler over ten tribes. He was away on a hunting expedition, and we 
were received by his wife. The house in which they lived was, in fact, 
a pent-house, consisting of one room, used for eating and sleeping. The 
end towards the road was excavated so that a person could stand upright 
in it, although the roof was but five feet from the level of the road. 
This portion of the room had mats upon the floor, and a wooden settee 
ran round it against the wall, whereon was seated the wife of the chief. 
She was a handsome young woman, with regular features and fine eyes, but 
her good looks were much marred byan incipient goitre. Our guide entered 
the room first, and advancing to the divan on which the lady was seated 
with her legs tucked up under her, he raised her hands to his lips and 
reverently kissed it. She bowed to us as we advanced in succession with 
all the dignity of a Western princess. On her head was a massive wreath 
of brilliant yellow flowers ; and we learnt afterwards that married women 
had the privilege of wearing flowers in their hair, while those who were not 
married might only wear leaves. Her dress was of green cloth, with a red 
and yellow border, and round her neck she wore a necklace of beads. . . . 
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On the wife of the chief being informed that we positively intended 
starting, whether she sent an escort with us or not, no further opposition 
was made; on the contrary, she attired herself in a gala costume of green 
cloth, did up her hair with fresh flowers, and smeared her face with oil. 
Then seating herself on the divan, she extended her hand for us to kiss 
as we bade her farewell. I fired three shots from my rifle, which I was 
told was a civility, and we started down the mountain. On reaching the 
outskirts of the village we were requested to stop, and presently we saw 
the wife of the chief being carried down the path towards us on the back 
of a stalwart warrior. We learnt that it was against etiquette for her to 
put her feet to the ground outside her own precincts, but that as she 
wished to see us safely on our road, she had desired to be carried to the 
limits of the settlement. The warrior deposited her upon a stone bench, 
and we again bade her a formal farewell.” 

After the States of Holland had thrown off the Spanish yoke, 
and adjusted their internal affairs, they succeeded in founding 
an empire in the East. The Portuguese preceded them, both as 
navigators and colonists, but were supplanted by them in the 
Malay Archipelago. In 1625 the Dutch became masters of 
Formosa, and for more than a quarter of a century they 
preached the gospel, and established schools, in the various 
villages which lay within a day’s journey of their head-quarters 
at Fort Zelandia, till their mission was extinguished by 
Koxinga, a Chinese adventurer, who attacked the Dutch garri- 
son, and after a siege of nine months, obliged it to capitulate, 
the garrison being allowed to retire to Batavia. 

For twenty-two years this chief and his son governed the 
island as an independent kingdom. His grandson was per- 
suaded to visit the Court of Pekin, and voluntarily surrendered 
the island to the reigning dynasty in 1683. The Dutch colony 
of the seventeenth century, whatever good it may have effected 
during the brief term of its existence, has left no permanent 
fruits. After a lapse of two hundred years, the island has 
become once more the field for the Christian effort of two 
Western Protestant churches, whose form of doctrine and type 
of church government are not far removed from those of the 
ancient church of Holland. The Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land and the Presbyterian Church of Canada are now aggressors 
on the heathenism of Formosa; but how changed are all the 
conditions under which the new effort is being made! Then, 
it was upon a Malayan population, ignorant and simple, 
dwelling in sparsely scattered villages, and who, without much 
difficulty, yielded themselves to the teachings of the Dutch 
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pastors, Now, the foreground is occupied by a comparatively 
dense Chinese population, neither ignorant nor simple, dwelling 
in walled cities as well as towns and villages, clinging tena- 
ciously to their own religious rites, and viewing with much 
suspicion, if not with contempt, the propagators of an alien 
faith. The old Malayan races, not a little corrupted by con- 
tact with their superior, but guileful neighbours, are now 
wholly pushed into the background. If in this respect, how- 
ever, the later teachers have a far more difficult task than 
their predecessors, in other respects they have an immense 
advantage. Then, the missionary spirit was a mere appendage 
to a scheme of colonisation, and was constantly subjected to 
political and commercial necessities, which checked the zeal of 
every godly pastor who might arrive on the field. 

So far as can be ascertained, it was always limited to the 
comparatively few villages which accepted a modification of 
Dutch rule and civilisation, and which were situated within a 
day’s journey of the political head-quarters. And there can 
be little doubt that the intense desire to stand well with the 
Japanese, and to oust the Portuguese from the Japanese trade, 
led the Dutch East India Government to prohibit the baptism 
of converts, lest the Japanese should think that they coveted 
anything but commercial relations. Happily the missions of 
these days are trammelled by no such restrictions. They aim 
at nothing less than the evangelisation of the whole island, but 
are entirely unfettered by either political or commercial con- 
siderations. The most significant and striking features of 
comparison between the missionaries of two hundred years ago 
and those of the present day will be found in the appliances 
of work. To take but a single instance, the use of the printing 
press ; it cannot be doubted that the wonderful facilities for 
printing have put a new face, not only on some of the methods, 
but especially on the results of mission work. It is no longer 
possible to wipe out Christianity from a region by the slaughter 
of so many converts. Where the gospel has taken real hold of 
any fair number of individuals, and the word of God is liberally 
diffiused amongst them, and amongst the many who are inclined 
to hear, the difficulties of the persecutor are greatly increased. 
What occurred in Madagascar during the long and relentless 
persecutions might almost be predicted of any other island 
or district where similar conditions of a living faith and a 
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circulating Bible exist. The power and preciousness of the 
written Word must become in such circumstances vastly 
deepened ; a single leaf might prove not only a treasure to its 
possessor, but the sword of the Spirit to subdue other hearts. 

Although the Dutch occupied Formosa thirty-six years, no 
dictionary of the native dialect was ever printed by the 
labourers of those days. It was reserved for the second or 
third generation later, to print as a curious relict of former 
times a manuscript dictionary of the Favorlang dialect of 
Formosa, which was discovered in the archives of Batavia. In 
1872, through the labours of the Amoy missionaries, and under 
the editorship of Dr Maxwell, the Chinese New Testament was 
prepared in Romanised colloquial, which has been widely 
circulated among these illiterate tribes; while the valuable 
Chinese-English dictionary of the Amoy vernacular, by the 
Rev. Dr Douglas, has supplied for all future workers an ever 
ready instrument for the acquisition of the language. 

While labouring on the mainland opposite, the Rev. W. C. 
Burns, the first missionary of the Presbyterian Church in 
England to China, left Amoy in a sailing vessel with the 
intention of preaching the gospel in Formosa, but the vessel in 
which he sailed was, by stress of weather, driven back to the 
mainland, and he did not renew the attempt. In 1865, the Rev 
Dr Douglas and Dr Maxwell, of our Amoy mission, crossed the 
channel, and attempted to plant a native church at Taiwanfoo, 
but the authorities and literati excited the populace to a riot, 
and drove the two missionaries and their native assistants out 
of the city. Dr Douglas returned to his own sphere of labour 
at Amoy, while Dr Maxwell succeeded in establishing himself 
at Takao, a treaty port, twenty miles southward. From Takao, 
as a centre, the work spread in the southern district, till at the 
end of 1875 there were twelve stations with three hundred and 
ninety-three members, and an average attendance of eight hun- 
dred persons on the Lord’s day services. In 1869 the capital was 
successfully occupied as the head-quarters of our mission, and 
at the end of 1875 there were fourteen stations connected with 
this centre, with a membership of 545, and an average attend- 
ance at the weekly services of 1470 persons. In 1872 the Rev. 
George Mackay arrived in Formosa as the first missionary of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church. He occupied Tamsui, the 
northern treaty port, and at the end of last year there was 
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connected with that centre eleven stations, with a membership 
of eighty, and an average attendance on the weekly services of 
seven hundred persons. 

There are now seven foreign missionaries working in For- 
mosa; five of these belong to the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and two are in connéction with the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church.’ Of our members and adherents, nearly 
the half are able to read the word of God for themselves. 

The Scriptures in the Romanised form have been widely 
circulated amongst our twelve aboriginal stations. The power 
of reading this simplified medium is attainable in three 
months; and many of our adult Chinese members who could 
not read their own character, have gladly availed themselves 
of this easy method to read the book of God. 

It has been stated how our missionaries were driven out of 
Taiwanfoo in 1865. In 1875, there assembled in the same 
city a united conference of the missionaries, preachers, elders, 
and deacons of the English and Canadian Churches, in all, one 
hundred and eight delegates, representing thirty-seven stations 
with a membership of over a thousand, and a nominal popu- 
lation of at least five times that number. And at the close of 
the second day’s discussions, the brethren gathered around the 
Lord’s table, and thereafter a party went out and held an 
evangelistic service in one of the squares of the city. 

The primitive church and many modern missions have been 
cradled in the midst of persecution. The Formosa mission has 
been no exception to this rule. In 1865, the literati not only 
succeeded in expelling the first preachers from the capital, but 
in 1868 a much more persistent attempt was made to terrify 
the natives as regards the new doctrine, and destroy the infant 
church. 

Dr Maxwell, in his medical report for 1869, thus describes 
the condition of things :— 

“The chief interest of this report centres in the re-commencement of 
mission labours at Taiwanfoo, the capital of the island. The authorities 


1 The Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia has for several years sup- 
ported two native preachers, and maintains a correspondence with them 
through the missionaries. In Scotland, last year, nearly £3000 was contri- 
buted chiefly by members of the Free Church for the support of the China 
mission at Amoy, Swatow, and Formosa. A Roman Catholic mission was 
planted in Formosa in 1860, 
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succeeded in forcing us out of this city in 1865, and for four years it was 
found impossible to return to it ; but the effect of the conflict at the close 
of last year was to re-open the whole question of treaty rights, and as 
Taiwanfoo is one of the treaty ports, there was not a shadow of ground 
on which the authorities could justify their conduct in 1865... . The 
English interference was provoked not by untutored savages, but by the 
highest authorities in the island—by the Chinese governor, and by the 
various mandarins of the several districts into which Formosa is divided. 

“The provocation consisted, as we are enabled to scan it now, in an 
attempt to ignore all treaty relations with foreigners, and to compel them 
to submit to the ordinary position of Chinamen, or leave the island. It 
attacked merchants in every article of commerce by illegal prohibitions 
and taxations, by attempted exactions on foreign shipping, by seizing 
their Chinese agents and correspondents, by armed surrounding of their 
premises, and by threats, and actual attacks upon their lives. It attacked 
missionaries, Protestant and Roman Catholic alike, by the studied 
circulation from the mandarin offices outwards throughout the whole 
island of the most diabolical accusations and slanders ; by the systematic 
destruction, under the patronage of the mandarins, of the various chapels 
and dispensaries throughout the country ; by the cruel persecution of 
Christian men and women, the plundering of their houses, and such 
treatment as compelled them to flee for their lives ; by the imprisonment 
of one catechist, the repeated flogging of another, and the brutal murder 
of a third ; by publicly accusing one missionary of various acts of murder, 
and demanding punishment of those crimes at the hands of his consul, 
whilst absolutely refusing to allow the consul to make any examination 
into the truth of the said charges. At the close of the struggle between 
the local authorities and the British consul, and on the proclamation by 
the commissioner that liberty to worship God was permitted to the 
Chinese, and that the treaty was to be respected, mission work was at 
once re-commenced.” 


But notwithstanding this fiery ordeal during the eight months 
the native Christians were obliged to live at Takao as refugees, 
not a single instance came to our knowledge of one who 
denied the faith he had embraced. This may partly be 
explained by the circumstance, that at the time they were 
surrounded by an atmosphere of instruction, worship, and 
prayer, and partly by the impassive nature of the people to 
suffering, and even to death. Confined to the narrow limits 
of the settlement, they set apart stated times for private and 
united supplication and prayer, and for sustaining the severely 
tested faith of the brethren. “Weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 

The official persecution of 1868, as might have been expected, 
failed to extirpate Christianity, but did us the essential service 
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of causing the people to understand that they could enjoy 
religious toleration in the profession of a foreign faith, and that 
their authorities must respect treaties. However, unable to 
interpret aright the gravity of the circumstances which led us 
to vindicate on this occasion our treaty rights, many people 
were urged by their litigious tendencies to suppose that every 
trifling act of persecution would in the future be as promptly 
redressed ; and not only so, but many cherished the mistaken 
idea that if civil suits should arise with their mandarins, the 
missionary would act as their friend and advocate. 
Consequently, during 1869, mingled motives brought crowds 
to our hospitals and chapels. The farming and shopkeeping 
classes were not slow to discover the advantages gained by 
those who had derived substantial benefits from the consul 
and missionary. Influenced by such unworthy motives, 
numbers, who at the outset had no desire for the Word of 
God, came under the sound of the preacher’s voice, and week 
after week listened to that truth which has the same power 
now as in apostolic days; while the missionaries perceiving 
the favourable opportunity offered them, scattered the seed 
broadcast over this ill-conditioned soil, and, as time has 
proved, much of this seed has sprung up and borne fruit. 
Thus it ever has been, and will be to the end of the world, as 
in primitive days, when even mercenary motives brought 
crowds around the apostles; and the history of medieval and 
modern missions attest the same truth, that it was not only 
from the lower stratum of society the first converts were 
obtained, but also from among those who approached the 
gospel through idle curiosity, or even with selfish ends in view. 
What Froude says in Short Studies on Great Subjects is 
applicable to Formosa: “In the sciences the philosopher 
leads; the rest of us take on trust what he tells us. The 
spiritual progress of mankind has followed the opposite course. 
Each forward step has been made first among the people, 
whereas from among the learned have the last converts been 
obtained.” Our first converts, although obtained chiefly from 
the agricultural and trading population, do not exclusively 
belong to these classes. Of the forty native preachers, about 
one-fourth are youths of some natural parts and early educa- 
tion, whilst at a few of our stations there are elders and 
members who are capable of conducting the weekly or the 
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evening worship during the absence or illness of the regular 
assistant in charge. 

In reference to this large accession to the Christian Church, 
some very natural questions occur. 1. Do the converts give 
indications of rising morally? 2. What discipline is exercised ? 
3. What has been done towards self-support? 4. What 
measure of organisation has been attained, and what progress 
in school and training work ? 

1. Any one who wishes to form an accurate estimate of the 
moral standing of these converts, their imperfect ideas of 
doctrine, their frequent failings in practice, and lack of a 
high-toned spirituality, must take into account the fearfully 
degenerate state of heathen society. It will thus be found 
easy to account for seeming anomalies. Wherever the grace 
of God is deposited as a seed in the heart of the European or 
the Asiatic, it must of necessity grow, but this growth may not 
be equally rapid. In the latter case, it lacks the advantages 
possessed by the European, brought up under a standard made 
for him by the religious atmosphere which surrounds him, 
whereas the other, owing to greater moral weakness and the 
deadening influences around him, may commit so many 
mistakes as to raise the question, Whether such unsteady 
conduct is compatible with true conversion? The converts in 
apostolic days were frequently exhorted to put away these 
very sins. Our experience of church life in Formosa, the con- 
ditions of which are somewhat analogous to those of the first 
century, teaches us to combine humility with gratitude. Some 
of the members give good evidence of the new birth, others 
may have experienced it, but their light only burns dimly and 
irregularly ; whilst there is a third class who require to be 
admonished and disciplined. 

2. What discipline ‘is exercised? During 1875 five per 
cent. of the membership were under discipline, but probably 
one or two per cent. would be restored. Thesins to which our 
converts are specially liable are unclean conduct, opium 
smoking, and a disregard for the Lord’s day. Our custom is 
to call the backslider before the pastor and elders, then faith- 
fully and lovingly counsel him. If he acknowledge his guilt 
and shew signs of contrition, united prayer is offered on his 
behalf, and at the next meeting of the brethren, with the 
announcement of his name and sin, they are informed he is 
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meanwhile suspended from church privileges, till such time as 
he gives satisfactory evidence of repentance. If after a year 
of probation his conduct betokens penitence, he is again 
received into our fellowship, but if there are no indications of 
reformation, his name and guilt are a second time proclaimed, 
and he is expelled from the church. On one occasion while 
the pastor and elder were inquiring after a backsliding husband 
absent from home, the heathen wife gave the following reason 
(different from those mentioned above) for the apostasy of her 
husband : “ Ever since my husband has believed this gospel, 
he has been involved in family afflictions. In three years four 
of his relations have died, his uncle, brother, sister, and last of 
all, our only child.” The taunts of the heathen were too 
— for this severely tried member, “ Where is now your 
God ?” 

3. What is the measure of self-support? In their relation 
to the parent church, these spiritual children can only remain 
in leading strings for a limited time, otherwise their proper 
growth and development will be seriously arrested. Before 
Christianity can become indigenous, this subject will require 
to be persistently and discreetly placed before these infant 
communities, and every addition to the native pastorate should, 
if possible, be self-supporting. In Formosa, a healthy emula- 
tion has been witnessed between tlie Malay and the Chinaman 
in the matter of chapel-building. Through the wide-spread 
influence of the hospital, the gospel often finds access into 
inland districts where the itinerant preacher has never come. 
By these aboriginal villagers numbers of chapels have been 
built at no expense, or at a very trifling outlay to the mother 
church, and when the Chinese began to move in the same 
direction, the example of their poorer brethren was used as a 
lever to elevate their cooler zeal. Of the thirty-seven buildings 
for worship, all of which are the property of the mission, not 
more than half-a-dozen have been entirely built, or purchased, 
with foreign money. The practice of systematic giving has 
been in operation for a number of years. It is far more diffi- 
cult to get a native schooled to give a small sum weekly or 
monthly, than it is to get a good contribution from him for 
some new church. The Presbyterian missions in Formosa 
contributed in 1875 towards self-support about £75. One 
station, with a membership of sixty-one, contributed £8, while 
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another, with a membership of seven, gave eight shillings. 
And in addition to these yearly gatherings, more than £550 
was collected by the natives between 1871-5, for building new 
places of worship. The weekly prayer-meeting of the home 
churches has been called the spiritual thermometer of congre- 
gational life; but the elevation of the spiritual life of these 
foreign churches will be specially indicated according as they 
practise systematic giving for the support of Christ’s institu- 
tions amongst themselves. This will prove a solid guarantee 
that the truth is asserting its influence not only as regards 
the individual, but as regards the church in its collective 
capacity. Then the day will not be far distant when these 
native churches will be supported by their own funds, minis- 
tered to by their own pastors, governed by their own laws, and 
with the dew of their youth upon them, bring forth fruit to the 
glory of our common Father. 

4. The measure of organisation, school, and training work. 
The measure of organisation obtained is still very imperfect. 
Our church life has been unable to ‘express itself through 
the regularly constituted session and presbytery, but at the 
majority of our stations elders and deacons have been appointed ; 
as a rule, one elder or deacon in the proportion of one to every 
twenty members, or thereabouts. The desideratum is a higher 
level of intelligence and a more extensive knowledge of the 
Scriptures amongst our members, to fit them for holding these 
offices, and for taking an active part in the work of the church. 
Perhaps the most important of our operations is to direct the 
education of the young, and train a native ministry. Wherever 
a station has been established with a sufficient number of 
children, a school has also been attached. In Chinese cities 
and towns educational facilities are abundant, but the text- 
books almost exclusively used are the ethics of Confucius and 
Mencius. Whilst not excluding these from the course of 
reading, yet, in order to provide Bible instruction, we have 
our own independent schools for training the children of the 
church ; at the same time an opportunity is afforded to any 
outsider who may choose to send his children, provided he in 
common with the Christian parent pay his fair share of the 
school expenses. The children belonging to the mission 
schools of the more populous centres, though devoting their 
time chiefly to the reading and writing of the Chinese char- 
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acter, also learn the Romanised colloquial ; whilst the children 
of the more isolated hill stations learn to read and write the 
colloquial, and at the same time acquire some proficiency in 
the character. 

There are fifteen schools, with about three hundred children 
in attendance. Of these about one-half is Chinese and the 
other half Aborigines. It is necessary to compare the relative 
value of these two elements in our mission as bearing on our 
future aggressive agencies. Max Miiller has remarked! that 
“ Missionary work is of two kinds—parental and controversial ; 
the former having to do with rude uncultured tribes, the other 
with existing forms of religion.” Where both kinds come into 
close proximity, as in Formosa, it is interesting to observe how 
the salient moral features of each race are manifested under 
the influence of divine truth. The Christian Chinaman, 
trained from childhood in the ethics of Confucius, familiar 
with the idea of authority, and a respector of social order, 
brings into Christ’s house his intellectual energy, steady 
sobriety, persevering industry, and ready loquacity; but 
withal he retains some lingering feeling of his national supe- 
riority, while ever and anon there is a perceptible lack of 
veracity and gratitude. The Christian Malay, on the other 
hand, inherits from early traditions no preconceived prejudices, 
and possessing many foreign sympathies, imports into his 
simple faith a commendable self-denial, generous hospitality, 
and loyal submission ; but is sadly wanting in energy, perse- 
verance, and self-reliance. As contrasted with that of his less- 
cultured neighbour, the decision of the Chinese colonist for 
Christianity is often urged by more deliberate conviction, and 
guided by higher intelligence, and when this choice is made in 
youth, a more fruitful life may be expected as its ultimate issue. 
Inheriting neither social nor educational advantages, the less- 
civilised mountaineer is led to this choice, at least when 
viewed from the human standpoint, by inferior motives. He 
is more liable to be swayed by an enthusiastic impulse, and 
yield an obsequious adhesion to the predilections of the 
superior race, while his gregarious proclivities can at once be 
evoked by a signal from the leader of his clan. At a hill 
station a Chinese resident preacher is preferred to one of their 
own tribe, not simply on the higher ground of his intellectual 

1 Lecture on Missions in Westminster Abbey, December 1873. 
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culture or spiritual attainments, but even on the lower ground 
of his superior agricultural and business capacity. 

As the past ten years have been almost entirely devoted to 
evangelization, our native helpers have hitherto been only 
receiving desultory teaching ; but arrangements are in progress 
for building a seminary, and giving them full and systematic 
training. Such an institute will not only be devoted to the 
primary object of Bible study, but will also supply instruction 
in the rudiments of astronomy, geography, physiology, and 
kindred subjects, not merely for the purpose of mental 
improvement, but also for the purpose of removing traditional 
superstitions and misconceptions with regard to the solar 
system, our planet, and the human body. The goal contem- 
plated through a sufficient preaching and teaching staff, is to 
provide a native pastorate, under whose guidance and direction 
the native church may crystallise after the apostolic model, and 
according to the conditions imposed by its new surroundings. 

Besides direct results, the mission has been accompanied by 
many indirect results, which ought to be taken into account 
while estimating its value. Many of the fifty thousand 
patients who, during ten years, have passed through our 
hospitals, and to whom the word of God has been spoken, not 
merely collectively, but often in a personal way, have derived 
both temporal and spiritual benefit, though their names have 
never been enrolled on the register of membership. Travelling 
through the island, reports have again and again reached us of 
persons who have died, fifty and a hundred miles distant from 
our station, who from the testimony of survivors, died with the 
name of Jesus on their lips, charging their heathen relatives 
not to bury them according to the usual rites of idolatry. 
These testimonies, at the last hour, lead friends and neighbours 
to inquire about the grounds of such a joyful and assuring 
death, and in this way unknown districts are partially leavened 
with gospel truth before regular instruction can be supplied. 
Remarkable instances of successful surgical operations have 
been known to startle a whole village, or a group of villages, 
embracing several thousands of a population ; and even where 
inquiry has not resulted in a decisive renunciation of idols, the 
preacher has found a certain sympathy on the part of those 
who have witnessed the benevolent aims of Christianity. 
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Visitors from a distance to such localities, like the Greeks at 
Jesusalem, “would see Jesus,” and are often led to inquire 
about his doctrine, and though such inquiries are but super- 
ficial, they are to those who watch for the morning a token 
for good in the midst of the prevailing gloom. Then there is 
a general medium of communication throughout the empire by 
the written character, so that a native of one province coming 
into another where the popular dialect is different, can still 
understand his fellow-subjects by the help of paper or a slate. 
The Chinese are a motto-loving people, and often decorate 
their houses and even the door posts with texts or phrases 
which frequently catch the stranger's eye. It has been a 
favourite practice among the members of our church to hang 
over the domestic hearth the three characters signifying 
“Christian.” After the erection of one of our churches, it was 
refreshing to read the two following sentences on the sides of the 
door :—“ The heavenly Father’s merciful heart sent down the 
happy doctrine.” “ Jesus’ grace and righteousness opened the 
living gate.” Intercourse with literary men shews that not a 
few of them have acquired some knowledge of the way of life, 
and however crude their notions may be of the spiritual and 
moral ends contemplated by the religion of Christ, it is apparent 
that if they have not been reading the Scriptures, they have 
obtained such knowledge through Christian literature, or 
through the newspapers in the Chinese character, now perused 
by the more educated portion of the public.’ 

During the two centuries the Chinese have been colonising 
Formosa, it has been as a cave of Adullam for the insolvent, 
distressed, or restless populations of the empire. Although 
their idolatries are transplanted, they sit somewhat looser to 
them in the young colony than in a state of society where the 
rights of Buddhism have prevailed for nearly two thousand 
years. The three ports on the Chinese coast with which a 
large trade is carried on are Foochow, Amoy, and Swatow; 
and at each of these ports, more especially at Amoy, where the 
same dialect is spoken, the gospel had already taken good hold 
before any attempt was made on Formosa. With these lines of 


1 Newspapers are now in circulation along the coast, at the treaty ports, 
and even find inland subscribers. There are several small ‘‘ Reviews”’ in 
the character. One is devoted chiefly to scientific subjects ; another to 
political and religious questions. 
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communication ever open, not only with these important treaty 
ports, but also with numerous minor harbours and towns along 
the coast, it is obvious how many indirect influences are in 
operation, favouring the rapid spread of the gospel in Formosa, 
as connected with the previous work on the mainland. These 
migratory influences act and interact beneficially on the 
island and on the mainland. But there is a group of twenty- 
two islands (Pescadores) to the west, with a Chinese population 
of about a quarter of a million, dependent on Formosa for their 
rice supply, into which the gospel was introduced by Christian 
traders in 1869; and more recently, by means of our hospital 
work, it has also found entrance into an island contiguous to 
the South Cape, and into other two on the east coast. One 
of our most trustworthy and intelligent preachers is from the 
Pescadores, and although none of the missionaries has hitherto 
visited these groups, reports have been frequently brought 
that on these islets one household here, and another there, 
friends and relatives of our members, have cleansed their 
houses of idols, pray to God through the one Mediator, and are 
waiting for regular instruction. The rulers of Formosa have 
not been in direct antagonism either with merchant or 
missionary since 1868 ; but some of them since that time have 
occasionally been compelled to seek the aid of our doctor for 
themselves and for their subordinates. When the Japanese 
expedition in 1874 was fighting with the savages of the south- 
east coast, nearly twenty thousand Chinese troops, with neither 
commissariat nor ambulance corps, were hurried into the island, 
and it has been computed that more than the half died from 
fever and other diseases. Our hospitals became government 
hospitals both for officers and men. As shewing progress in 
liberal ideas, it is worthy of remark that after the sick were 
transported to Shanghai, the mandarins, in appreciation of the 
benevolent services of a Christian towards the sick, gave him 
asmall sum of money. For direct benefits conferred upon 
themselves, several of the leading authorities have voluntarily 
sent donations for the medical work. Irrespective of these 
official or personal considerations, as regards their bearing 
towards the religion of Jesus, some improvement has taken 
place. They have still the same pronounced dislike to a 
foreign faith, but less misunderstanding exists as to its ends 
and aims; and often when paltry and petty persecutions 
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harass Christian districts, the abettors are underlings of the 
Yamen, who instigate them for selfish purposes without the 
cognizance of their superior. 

Formosa is but a fraction of an almost inconceivable whole. 
Eight days before his death, Neander said, “ It is a great step 
towards the Christianising of our planet if Christianity find 
entrance into China.” Seventy years have elapsed since the first 
Protestant missionary was sent from England to China, but at 
the present time the energy and enterprise of the American, 
and the systematic thoroughness of the German, are united with 
the courage and perseverance of the Englishman in the attempt 
to subdue this great moral waste to order, beauty, and fertility. 

During May of this year, the first general missionary con- 
ference will meet in the city of Shanghai for discussing subjects 
of common interest, and evoking greater effort and prayer. 
But the main hope for the evangelisation of every heathen land 
depends on a revived spiritual life in our colleges and pulpits 
at home; while at the same time the church should not be 
satisfied with sending out individual labourers, but should aim 
at the establishment of well-equipped missionary institutes, 
which would serve the double purpose of directing youthful 
zeal to the foreign field, and, so far as practicable, supplying 
facilities for studying the history, literature, and language of 
the countries respectively chosen. Indications are not wanting 
that the three missionary religions of the world are closing for 
the final conflict. 

Mohammedanism, socially corrupt and politically bankrupt, 
still shews signs, not only in Turkey, but also in India and 
Africa, of a keen religious intensity. The rude shocks it has 
lately encountered in Turkey, has aroused its fanatical zeal and 
revealed its uncompromising exclusiveness. Buddhism, with 
the religious census of the world in its favour, has been trans- 
planted through Chinese emigration to the American and 
Australian continents, and in all probability will find its way 
into Europe. Looking at the remarkable fecundity of the 
Chinese, the vitality of their institutions, their stereotyped 
individuality, their mercantile and intellectual capacity, and the 
tenacity of their religious convictions, it will be perceived what 
a formidable foe may yet have to be encountered even in this 
Christian land. Mohammedan ethics have never proved trust- 
worthy safeguards of morality. The milder and more attractive 
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faith of Buddha has now lost the aggressive enthusiasm which 
characterised some of its first missionaries, and rests more on 
political and social supports than on the settled religious con- 
victions of its devotees. Christianity is the tree of life for the 
healing of the nations. As the great moral factor in the world, 
her conquests on the field of missions during the past century 
prove to any candid observer that the energy of her youth is 
still upon her, and that in the future, as in the past, she must 
go forth conquering and to conquer. A glance at the map will 
shew that India and China are the two great fortified citadels 
of idolatry, the key of the whole position ; let them be evan- 
gelised, and the world becomes Christian. But the solemn cry 
is raised in the temple in heaven, and now echoing through the 
church on earth, “ Who is on the Lord’s side?” “Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us?” To any youth whose heart has 
been touched by the live coal, and who possesses the physical 
and mental qualifications,and who may feel constrained to devote 
his life to Christ’s work in China, there is promised a hopeful 
field and brotherly welcome, with toils and persecutions, but at 
the coming of the Lord a great reward. Hues RITcHIE. 





Art. VIII.— Vatican Approval of the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew. 


i a former article we have shewn the spirit which animated 
Saint Pius and his Church, and their influence on the 
politics of that day. We will now see whether his successor 
and the Roman Church approved of the practical results which 
that influence and advice produced, more especially in France. 
At the death of this saint—‘“the greatest instigator of the 
Catholic mind to the extirpation of the Protestants in every 
country,” as Sharon Turner calls him—Gregory XIII. was in 
May 1572 elected to succeed him ; prior to his taking orders 
he had been married, and indeed our contemporary authority, 
De Perussis (vol. i. p. 152), in his Diary notes down the fact 
that in 1573 Gregory had elevated to high dignities and 
created a Roman gentleman his illegitimate son, born before 
he took orders. 
Worthily following the footsteps of Pius, Gregory, according 
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to Platina’s (Sacchi’s) continuation of the Lives of the Popes, 
turned his attention towards aiding the Emperor and Charles 
IX. to extirpate heresy as much as possible, and to propagate 
the Catholic faith. With this object he spent large sums, 
besides what he sent to Charles IX. to continue the war with 
the heretics ; in order that he might not be compelled by want 
of money to enter into peace with the heretics, which would 
have been injurious to the faith, he sent him 40,000 ducats. 

This money might however have been spent in Rome with 
greater advantage, for notwithstanding the inestimable blessings 
attending the rule of God’s vice-regent on earth, the state of 
the holy city seems to have been more lawless and desperate 
than that of any other town ; for our historian declares that 
the holy father would have had a happier and quieter reign 
if he had not been greatly afflicted by the banditti, who 
became so powerful in the territories of the church, and so 
capable of doing injury, that not only were they to be feared 
in the open country and towns, but what was most remarkable, 
no one was safe either in person or property even in the heart 
of Rome itself. None could tell the numbers of those they 
robbed or slew ; nor did this last for a short time, but their 
atrocities extended over many years, and it was only in the 
reign of his successor, Sixtus V., that some stop was put to this 
discreditable state of things. 

Three months after Gregory’s accession, the massacre took 
place in Paris, and great was the exultation thereat when the 
news arrived at the Vatican, Cardinal de Lorraine was so 
overjoyed that he gave the messenger a thousand gold crowns, 
exclaiming, “The king’s heart must have been filled with a 
sudden inspiration from God when he gave orders for the 
slaughter of the heretics,” and rejoiced exceedingly “that 
members of his family had been the principal actors in this 
great and memorable act” (De Thou, vol. iv.; De Montor, 
Pontifes Romains, vol. iv.). No time was lost; public 
thanksgivings were ordered on such a scale as shewed that 
the importance of the event was fully appreciated by the 
holy father, and that the Vatican well understood that it was 
not only the death of Coligny and a few conspirators, but the 
extermination of an entire sect which they were celebrating 
and extolling. 

Indeed ignorance of the real extent of the massacre cannot 
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be alleged in extenuation of the papal exultation by any one 
who is acquainted with historic facts. That the full details 
were actually known at Rome before the rejoicings were 
ordered by Gregory, is vouched for by Capilupi, who says that 
when the officer sent there by the Duke d’Aumale to notify 
the event to him (and who was also bearer of the king’s letters 
to the pope) had arrived, the Cardinal de Lorraine interrogated 
him as to how it had happened, and its details, so it was at 
once seen that this king’s messenger had been present, “ et 
qu ’il estait trés bien informé de Vordre de toute V'entreprise 
et de ce qui s'y devait faire.” 

The news arrived at the Vatican before the 6th September? 
for on that morning the letters written by the papal legate in 
Paris were read at the meeting of the council of the pope and 
his cardinals. Solemn thanks in St Mark’s were ordered the 
following Monday, a high mass was to be celebrated at the 
“ Minerva” before the pope and cardinals, and a jubilee to be 
proclaimed for all Christendom; guns were fired from St 
Angelo, and bonfires illuminated Rome. On the 8th, took 
place the great procession of the pope to the church of St 
Louis, accompanied by the bishops, cardinals, ambassadors, 
nobles, Swiss guard, cavalry, &. Over the entrance of the 
church was the following inscription, which tells volumes as 
to the part played by Rome in bringing on this catastrophe. 
It is so conclusive, that we must give it in full:— 

“To the most auspicious Pope Gregory XIII., to the sacred college of 
illustrious cardinals, to the senate and Roman people. Charles [X., the 
most Christian king, fired with zeal for the god of armies, suddenly like* 
an exterminating angel divinely sent, having by a certain opportunity 
exterminated nearly all the heretical enemies in his State, in perpetual 
memory of this great blessing, having now peace, and rejoicing in the 
terrible effects, incredible results, the happiness accomplished throughout 
by the grace of God, the counsels given, the aid and succour sent, the 
prayers offered up during twelve entire years ; the requests, supplications, 
tears, and sighs of his people and of all Christians offered before the great 
and glorious God: and foreseeing that this auspicious event (taking place 
as it does at the commencement of the pontificate of the most excellent 
Father Gregory XIIL., shortly after his admirable and divine election, to- 
gether with the happy continuance of the Levant expedition) portends and 
signifies a re-establishment of ecclesiastical matters, and of the strength 
and bloom of religion, hitherto weak and withering ; on this account, 


' Archives Curieuses, f° 465. * Mem. de I’ Estat, Tome, 1*- 
3 Angelo percussore divinitus immisso. 
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uniting with you this day in earnest prayers, and though absent in body, 
yet present in mind,—he renders grateful thanks to the great and good 
God in this church of St Louis, his predecessor, praying him most 
humbly that he may not be disappointed in his hope. Charles, of the 
title of St Apollinarius, Priest of the Holy Roman Church, Cardinal of 
Lorraine, has desired to make this known and testify it to the world, in 
this year of our Lord 1572.”" 

In the Bodleian Library is still to be seen an original copy of 
the prayers and responses used at this grand thanksgiving 
service, and containing the above inscription. It is entitled, 
“ Ordine della Solennissima processione fatta dal Sommo Pon- 
tefice nell’alma Citta di Roma per la felicissima nova della 
destruttione della Setta Ugonotana,” and is printed by the 
“ Impresori Camerali in Roma, 1572.” It gives the order in 
which the procession was conducted. First came the confra- 
ternities, then the “ religious,” priests, canons, the court of his 
holiness in full dress, then his golden cross, his protonotaries, 
auditors, bishops, cardinals—surrounded by the Swiss guard— 
the ambassadors, and then his holiness himself, under the 
magnificently embroidered Baldacchino, borne by illustrious 
persons, and surrounded and followed by a cloud of courtiers 
and officials. 

The mass was conducted by the French cardinal, Janses, 
“in gratiarum actiones di tanto beneficio ricevuto da nostro 
Signore Dio, alla quale rispondeva con suavissima e dolcessima 
musica, la Capella di nostro Signore, che diede allegrezza a 
tutti i circonstanti e alla citta di Roma ; conoscendosi in questo, 
quanto questa Citta fusse affettionata alla religione, e al Regno 
di Francia.” 

The principal collect was, “ Almighty and eternal God, who 
resistest the proud, but givest grace to the humble, we render 
thee worthy prayers, praises, and devout thanks, in that, saving 
the faith of thy servants, thou hast wrought gladness for thy 
catholic people out of the perfidious race. We humbly pray 
thee that, what thou hast faithfully begun, thou wouldest 
mercifully follow up, to the praise and glory of thy name, 
which is now invoked by us thy servants, through ’,Christ our 
Lord,” &c. Meanwhile, on the 27th August, while Paris was 
still streaming with Huguenot blood, the metropolitan chapter 
of the cathedral of Notre Dame ordered for the following 
Sunday a religious ceremony and procession, “ to thank God for 

? Memoires de U Estat. 
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the extermination of heresy and of the enemies of our holy 
catholic faith so happily commenced.” 

We may well be shocked to find the worthy canons so 
extremely exacting as to consider the three days butchery 
which had already taken place only “a commencement,” and 
cannot be surprised, after sanction from such a holy quarter, to 
find that the massacres were still going on in Paris up to the 
26th September, according to the Count St Pol, ambassador of 
the Duke of Savoy, or up to 5th October, according to Perussis, 
while in the departments they continued for a much longer 
period. 

The devout feeling displayed by De Perussis in his Diary 
(October 1572) must be highly edifying to every good catholic. 
He says, “ At Paris they are still executing the rebels against 
God and the king: it was evidently a miracle that in one early 
hour of the morning, and without spilling any catholic blood, 
over two hundred and fifty chief Huguenots and their fellows 
were slain !” 

Will our Jesuit writers say, after these clear admissions 
publicly posted in August and September 1572, and under the 
very eyes of the pope and his legate, that “the church had 
nothing to do with it,” and that “the pontiff did not know the 
details of the massacre as we do”? Why! this inscription 
alone is enough to refute the paltry excuse, for it states as dis- 
tinctly as possible that Charles had, “ by a certain opportunity, 
exterminated nearly all the heretical enemies,” and acknow- 
ledges the spiritual aid of “the grace of God, (?) the counsels 
given, the aid and succour sent (through the papal general 
Sforza, doubtless), the prayers offered up during twelve entire 
years.” Would these words apply to the execution of half-a- 
dozen conspirators? Would such rejoicings have taken place 
for such a simple and everyday execution ? and will it be pre- 
tended that the “felicissima nuova della destruttione della 
Setta Ugonotana” does not prove a knowledge of the extent of 
the massacre ? 

A year after this the cardinal, openly and in Charles’s 
presence, praised the “holy dissimulation the king had 
shewn.”’ Some months after the massacre, Gregory XIII. sent 
his legate, Cardinal Orsini, to France, who was received at 


' Mackintosh, Hist. of Eng., vol. iii. p. 226. Dale’s Despatch, in State 
Paper Office. 
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Lyons with great pomp and pontifical honours,’ the streets being 
carpeted for his reception. He was conducted at once on his 
arrival to the church of St John for vespers, and on leaving, was 
met by the greater number of the assassins who had murdered 
in that town numbers estimated variously from eight hundred 
to four thousand men, women, and children of the Huguenots: 
They went on their knees and asked absolution. The legate, 
however, inquiring why they required it, one of the chief 
citizens told him these were the people who had carried 
out the massacre in Lyons, whereupon the legate forthwith gave 
them absolution, making the sign of the cross with his right 
hand. The ringleader, Boydon, however, would not claim 
absolution in public, but obtained it from the legate in his 
private chamber,? while (according to Poullin de Lumina in his 
Hist. Chrono. de Lyon) the butcher who had distinguished 
himself by the slaughter of the greatest number of Huguenots 
was invited to the legate’s table. 

Orsini’s departure from Rome had been accompanied with 
every circumstance of pomp and ceremonial, and he was escorted 
to the gates of the city by a procession of cardinals. The 
reception of the legate placed the king in an awkward position. 
To be complimented by the pope was to accept the responsi- 
bility of the transaction, and the court advisers seriously thought 
of requesting the legate to refrain from entering France, but fear 
of offending the pope carried the day. The cardinal was so free 
in his open and public praises of the massacre, that the king’s 
ministers actually had to request him to be more moderate in 
his language, which however, as we have seen, did not prevent 
his absolving the abominable Boydon and other chief perpetra- 
tors of the butchery at Lyons, and praising the greatness of soul 
of the king.* Though Charles had done a good deal in the 


work of extermination, Orsini was instructed to urge him to go 


' By Perussi’s Journal [in D’Aubais’ “ Piéces Fugitives, &c., 1759], we see 
that ‘‘ the Cardinal-Legate Orsini left Avignon in November 1572, and stayed 
in Paris till the following March, and his Diary for the anniversary of St 
Bartholomew’s Day in the following year states that ‘it was solemnly cele- 
brated by general procession (at Avignon), in which the cardinal-legate and 
other dignitaries took part.’” 

2 Mem de U'Estat, tom. ii. p. 490, ed. 1576. The ‘‘ Notice sur Mandelot,” 
par A. Pericaud ; ‘‘ Discours du Massacre,” par J. Ricaud ; De Thou, lib. 54, 
vol. vi. in 4to, p- 532. 

* See De Thou, lib. 54, tom. vi. pp. 532-3, edition 1734. 
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on with this severe policy and do more, and the legate obeyed 
so well, that the ire of Catherine was aroused, said Salviati, 
and Charles had to say that he thought he had done enough, 
“ having given orders that in every part of his kingdom heretics 
were to be slain (posti a fil di spada), so that in a few days 
more than 70,000 were slain (erano stati ammazzati settanta 
miglia e d’avantaggio).”' Orsini assured him he had done well, 
and surpassed all his ancestors in glory ! 

Salviati’s despatch of 2d September 1572 is a good example 
of the spirit which pervaded the church, even after the massacre. 
He wrote that “Tl Re Christianissimo in tutti questi accidenti 
in luogo di giudicio, e di valore, ha mostrato animo christiano, 
con tutti habbia salvato alcuno, but that the other princes who 
made great professions of catholicism, to merit the favour of 
the pope, yet had with much diligence endeavoured to save as 
many as possible.” 

Cardinal de Guise, two years after the fatal day, wrote to 
ask the king of Spain for more funds for the murderer of 
Coligny ;? while another church dignitary, in the same year, 
1574, Father Sorbin, then confessor to king Charles, and sub- 
sequently bishop of Nevers, published a short life of Charles, 
full of his praises as a pious and devout Christian, and lauding 
him for his vigour against the heretics, and his dissimulation 
and concealment of his long-settled plan of extermination ; 
more especially does he point out, as a great example of his 
piety, that on his death-bed the infatuated youth only regretted 
that his work against the Huguenots had not been more suc- 
cessful. He says the king had in this matter done nothing but 
what can be defended and authorised by God’s own word, and 
few death-bed scenes can be more ghastly than the one where 
the guilty soul of Charles, with such thoughts, could be thus 
prepared by such a priest to appear before its Maker. 

When the story was invented of a plot on the part of the 
Huguenots having made the massacre necessary, Salviati wrote 
to deny it. In his despatch, 2d September, he says :-—“ Cela 
n’en demeurera pas moins faux en tous points, et ce seroit une 
honte pour quiconque est & méme de connaitre quelque chose 
aux affaires de ce monde de le croire;” and when his holiness 
was afraid of a cessation of the slaughter, and made the nuncio 


' Cicarelli’s Life of Gregory XITI., and Platina’s Vite de Pont. 
2 Bouillé, Ducs de Guise. 
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urge Charles to further exertions, Salviati sends the following 
despatch on 22d September :— 


“ Je lui fis part de la trés grande consolation qu ’avaient procurée au 
Saint Pare les succés obtenus dans ce royaume par une grace singuliére 
de Dieu, accordée & toute la Chretienneté sons son Pontificat. 

“ Je fis connattre le désir qu’avait Sa Sainteté de voir pour la plus 
grande gloire de Dieu, et le plus grand bien de la France, tous les Héré- 
tiques extirpés du royaume, et j’ajoutai que dans cette vue le Saint Pdre 
estimait trés & propos que l’on revoquat |’edit de pacification.” 


And on the 11th October again we find him saying, “ Le 
Saint Pére ai-je dit en éprouve une joie infinie, et a ressenti 
une grande consolation d’apprendre que sa Majesté avait 
commandé de m’ecrire quelle espérait qu’avant peu la 
France n’aurait plus de Huguenots.” Not a word of pity or 
compassion do we find in any one of the legate’s letters, not 
even in his despatch written on the very days the worst horrors 
were being perpetrated, which he could not avoid seeing for 
himself. 

Eudzemon-Johannes, Bellarmine’s bosom friend, declares his 
belief that this was an act of clemency and piety ;' and another 
of the Jesuit fathers, Bompianus, in his life of Gregory, says the 
news was exceedingly agreeable to his holiness, on account of 
the advantage it was to the church.” Moreover, Ferrals the 
ambassador wrote on 11th September to Charles :— 


“ Aprés quelques autres discours qu’il me feist sur le contentement que 
luy et le collége des Cardinaux avoient recu de la dicte exécution faicte 
et des nouvelles qui journellement arivoient en ceste cour de semblables 
exécutions que l’on a faicte et font en plusieurs villes de vostre royaume, 
qui & dire la verité, sont les nouvelles les plus agréables que je pense qu’ 
on eust sceu apporter en ceste ville, sa dicte Saincteté pour fin me com 
manda de vous escrire que c'est evenement luy a esté cent fois plus agréable 
que cinquante victoires semblables & celle que ceux de la Ligue obtinrent 
Vannée passée contre le Turcq ; ne voulant oublier vous dire, Sire, les 
commandemens estroictz qwil nous feist d tous, mesmement aux francais 
d’en faire feu de joye, et qui ne l’eust faict eust mal senty de Ja foy.” 


Salviati and Cardinal Granvelle both urged Alva to slay his 
prisoners without ill-advised mercy, and that as they were 
Huguenots it would be well to drown the whole lot.”* The 
latter, when viceroy of Naples, actually complained to the 


! Resp. ad. Ep. Casauboni. 1612. 118. 
2 “‘Tta maxime jucunda Gregorio accidit.” 
3 Granvelle’s letter to Morillon, 11th September 1572. 
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Cardinal de Lorraine, says Grappin, “that it had not taken 
place long before;” and the celebrated preacher, Panigarola, 
gave an oration from his pulpit (according to Labitte), when all 
the details were well known, extolling Charles for having done 
what never had been previously heard of in the history of the 
world; while Morvilliers, bishop of Orleans, actually voted 
with the other members of the royal council in favour of the 
massacre. 

The delight of Gregory XIII. at the intelligence knew no 
bounds, said the French ambassador at Rome ; he proclaimed 
a jubilee by a bull, for which in extenso we must refer our 
readers to Strype’s Life of Parker. The words are from one 
of the original placards distributed in Rome from the Press of 
the Apostolic Chamber :— 


“ Nos ipsi statim hoc audito una cum venerabilibus fratribus nostris 
8. R. E. Cardinalibus, in templo Sancti Marci quas maximas potuimus 
omnipotenti Deo gratias egimus, et ut pro sua immensa bonitate Regem 
ipsum in persequendo tam pio salutarique consilio conservare et custodire, 
viresque ei ad Regnum antea religiosissimum a pestilentissimis heresibus 
omnino expurgandum, et ad pristinum Catholice religionis cultum redi- 
gendum ac restituendum subministrare dignetur, ex toto corde, totaque 
mente nostra precari et obsecrare. . . . Pro felici Christianissimi 
Regis contra hereticos successu gratias agant ipsumque orent, ut que 
idem Rex auctore Domino facienda cognovit, ipso operante implere valeat.” 


He was “merveilleusement ayse d’entendre le discours que 
mon dit neveu de Beauville lui en feist.” Cusano wrote to 
the German emperor, “ All Rome is in delight at the act.” 
Gregory XIII. received at a later period an earnest petiticn, 
that he would urge Henry III. of France to exterminate the 
remaining heretics, to spare neither life nor property, for that 
such an execution, apparently cruel, was in reality merciful, 
glorious, and a holy duty ;' and His Holiness gave an audience 
in November 1572 to the wretched assassin who fired the 
arquebus at Coligny, who was introduced to his presence by 
the Cardinal de Lorraine and the French ambassador.’ 

The reception of the French envoy (brother of Cardinal 
Rambouillet) by the pope, with great ceremonies, was as late 
(according to Father Theiner) as the 21st December, four 


’ Discorso di Monsignor Terracina a Gregorio XIII. ‘* Thesauri Politici 
Contin., 1618.” 

* Vienna Archives, Letter to the Emperor from Count Arco, of 15th 
November 1572. 
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months after the massacre; and on the 23d took place his 
oration and the reply of Muretus in full consistory,’ and the 
credentials he presented were dated 19th November. Theiner 
gives them at page 336. 

We must not omit to notice these orations pronounced 
before his holiness the pope by the great orators, Mark Antony 
Muretus, and Antony Buccapadilius, secretary to Gregory XIII, 
in whose name the latter spoke. The former termed the 
Huguenots “a multitude of serpents, not come from above, 
but out of hell, who, corrupting all things by their breath, and 
expending their dangerous and accursed poison on every side, 
tried to take the life of the young king.” (This, we beg to 
say, has been shewn above to be simply a falsehood) :— 


“ My hair stands on end when I mention the things which happened 
after these infernal plagues and furies were sent by the enemy of the 
human race. . . . The congratulatory speech made this day to you 
in the king’s name must be most satisfactory to you; for though, on 
account of the great affection he feels towards you, he would have 
already discharged this duty before all others, yet, prevented by diffi- 
culties which all well know of, he has not been able to do so before the 
time when, by divine providence, you yourself thought in like manner of 
the pleasure you felt at this change for the better in his affairs. 

“OQ! happy Catherine, mother of the king, who through many a year, 
with admirable prudence and care, has kept the kingdom for her son, and 
her son for the kingdom, now sees her son really reigning. O! happy 
day, full of joy and happiness, in which you, O holy father, having had 
this news brought you, went to render thanks to God and to Saint Louis 
the king, on whose eve these things took place, and yourself accompanied 
on foot the procession you had ordered. What more agreeable news 
could have been brought to you, or what happier commencement could 
we have wished for your pontificate than to see in the first months 
thereof this pernicious darkness dispelled? . . . Look now on this 
new David, adorned with the spoils and blood of the slain giant, and 
thus speaking to you full of happiness at your knees. . . . Though 
his majesty knew that your holiness could hear of all these things by the 
Baron de Ferrals, his ambassador to you, yet he thought he could not 
sufficiently testify his piety and reverence towards you unless he sent 
you for this purpose a special envoy.” 


And now let us see the answer of the pope through his 
spokesman, as we find it given in the copy in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris (L.B. 33-319), under the heading, 
“Réponse d’Antoine Buccapadulius J. C. secretaire de sa 
saincteté au nom d’iceluy sainct Pére Gregoire XIII.” 


1 See also Mucantius Diariorum, T. i. fo. 75, 
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“ Excellent Orator,—Charles, king of France, adorned with the here- 
ditary title of Most Christian, which he has verily acquired and confirmed 
afresh by the discomfiture and destruction of the heretics, enemies of 
Jesus Christ, does by this magnificent embassy easily testify to the most 
holy father and this great and sovereign order (of cardinals) his trans- 
cendant virtues and power, and the rank and majesty which he holds so 
worthily. He rejoices with his holiness, which proceeds from his benign 
nature ; he rejoices with the Church of God with the hope he has derived 
from his holiness, which proceeds from love. He offers to this holy see 
both himself and all that is in his power, which is a work of piety. He 
renews his own obedience and that of his ancestors, shewn in all ages to 
the apostolic see and the Roman Pontiff, which shews his perseverance in 
piety. He recounts the hard fight, so close and so perilous, which he has 
had for the Christian faith, which is an act of magnanimity joined to the 
same piety, justice, prudence, and wisdom. He promises, finally, all the 
power he holds from God, and all the means of his kingdom, to bring 
into the fold of Jesus Christ the nations who have not yet the true faith, 
and to restore those who have rebelled against it. The king could not 
have offered a thing more agreeable to God ; more useful to the Christian 
Church, aud which his holiness and all good people could more wish for ; 
or more worthy of his glory, and of that of his ancestors. And as these 
actions are still greater in consideration of the youth of the king, even so 
much the more acceptable is this embassy, oration, and act of obedience 
to our holy father the pope, and his venerable brethren the cardinals of 
the holy Roman Church ; and his holiness will have so much at heart all 
that concerns the dignity and prosperity of the king and his kingdom, 
that though he readily declares it by word, much more willingly will 
he shew his love for him by deeds. Pronounced at Rome on the 23d 
December 1572.” 


These are pretty good encomiums to be lavished from such a 
source on the royal] assassin and his accomplices, and this too, 
four months after the event, when al] Europe was acquainted 
with its details; while another undoubted authority, L’art de 
verifier les Dates, published by the Benedictine monks, testifies 
(vol. iv. page 432) that these rejoicings were ordered by the 
pope ; that there were salvos of artillery, illuminations through- 
out the town, &c., and adds a description of the pictures painted 
by Vasari, stating that the inscription over the one representing 
the murder of the admiral bore the words “ Pontifex Colignii 
necem probat.” We beg to call the attention of the reader to 
another piece of “Catholic” honesty and straightforwardness, 
In the magnificent collection of the Abbé Migne’s reprints, 
extending over 550 volumes, is one of this Art de verifier les 
Dates. In it the whole of the account given by the Benedictines 
in their work, of the rejoicings at Rome and of the pictures 
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ordered by Gregory XIII, &c., are omitted. Yet it professes 
to be a fresh edition d’apreés les Benedictins. 

Such is ultramontane honesty. We now give the account 
omitted. “In 1572 the pope having learnt through the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, then at Rome, the massacre of the 
Huguenots on St Bartholomew’s Day, fired cannon from the 
castle of St Angelo, and ordered illuminations throughout the 
town. Next day he, accompanied by his cardinals, goes on 
foot to the churches of St Mark and St Louis, to thank heaven 
for intelligence which he believed to be so advantageous to 
religion. The ambassador of the emperor bore his train ; the 
Cardinal de Lorraine said mass; medals were struck to com- 
memorate the event; a picture was painted wherein the chief 
scenes of this horrible massacre were represented. In an 
inscription over the picture were the words, the Pontiff 
approves the murder of Coligny. He was, however, gentle by 
nature, and disliked the shedding of blood, so that we may 
imagine that all this was done for appearance, or as a piece of 
acting which appeared to him necessary from the position he 
held.” All after this and before is correctly reproduced. Are 
we not justified in declining to believe the statements of such 
a party without the strictest investigation as to their truth ? 

But true to his word, the pope did not only express his 
delight by words, he determined to transmit to posterity lasting 
memorials of this splendid butchery. At his request the cele- 
brated painter Vasari was permitted by his ducal patron to 
leave Florence for a lengthened visit to Rome, there to adorn 
the walls of the Vatican with frescoes representing the principal 
and most glorious episodes of the massacre, and appears to 
have remained in the holy city about seven months. 

Maximilian Misson in his Nouveau Voyage en Italie, pub- 
lished in 1731, gives the following description of the pictures, 
which agrees well with Vasari’s account of the original design 
ordered by Gregory :— 

“Talking of painting, I must tell you something of the murder of 
Admiral Coligni, which is here depicted in three large pictures in the 
hall where the pope gives audience to ambassadors. In the first picture 
the assassin Morevel, having wounded Coligni by a shot from his 
arquebus, he is carried into his house, and at the foot of the picture we 
read, ‘Gaspar Colignius, the admiral, being wounded, is borne to his 
house. Greg. XIII. Pont. Max. 1572.’ In the second, the admiral is 
massacred in his own house with Teligni, his son-in-law, and others ; and 
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on this picture are the words, ‘The slaughter of Coligny and his com- 
panions.’ In the third, the news of the deed is brought to the king, who 
shews his pleasure thereat, and ‘The king approves the death of Coligny.’ 

“The pope was not satisfied with painting the story of this massacre 
as a trophy in his palace ; in order the better to perpetuate such a memor- 
able deed, he had moreover medals struck, on which is his effigy and 
‘Gregorius XIII. Pont. Max. An. I.,” and on the reverse an exter- 
minating angel, who in one hand bears a cross, and in the other a sword 
with which he strikes vigorously, and the words ‘ Ugonotorum strages, 
1572.’ These medals have become very rare, but my friends have 
obtained some for me.” 


Pistolesi, in his magnificent work on the Vatican,’ gives a 
most elaborate description of these frescoes of Vasari, and, 
alluding to them, we find Father Jones in the Month, vol. 
xvii., stating, “ Vasari was in Rome engaged in decorating the 
Sala Grande with frescoes of the battle of Lepanto. He found 
a place in the same hall for a fresco of the Huguenots.” It 
would thus appear that, by the merest chance, owing to 
Vasari happening to be in Rome, an odd corner was filled up 
at the artist’s suggestion. Let us see whether this view is 
borne out by the facts. We have fortunately still extant some 
letters of the great artist himself referring to the orders 
he had received from Rome to come there from Florence, 
in which latter place he certainly was in October 1572, and 
did not go to Rome till the following November, for he writes 
to his noble patron at Florence on the 17th of that month 
about his audience with Gregory XTIL., and that it was “the 
intention of his holiness to have depicted on the other side 
the affairs of the Huguenots which took place this year under 
his pontificate.” Accordingly he stays in Rome till the 
following June, when it will hardly be pretended that the full 
details of the massacre thus represented amongst the glorious 
events of papal history, were not as well known there asthey were 
in every European court. But we will give the original words 
of Vasari. He was still at Rome on the 29th May 1573, when 
he writes to his patron, Cosmo de Medici, to say he would leave 
‘per la prima comodita” for Florence, as he was half dead 
with over work, but he dees not appear to have left Rome till 
June 1573, as the following extracts from his own letters 
will shew. 

1 Pistolesi (E.), Zl Vaticano Descritto, vol. viii. p. 97. Florence, 1838. 
Published with the “imprimatur” of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
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We find him writing on 5th October 1572 from Florence: 
“ ...°On Thursday came a letter from Cardinal Buoncom- 
pagnio, who instructs me that, the intention of the pope is to 
finish the Sala de’ Re according to my designs, and that I am 
to be ready to go as soon as possible to Rome, and that he 
had ordered him to write to me to this effect.” Moreover, we 
find here the letter of introduction written by Cosmo de Medici 
to his holiness as late as 16th October 1572 (nearly two 
months after the massacre), and which is as follows :— 


* Most holy and blessed father : George Vasari, painter, comes sent by 
me to obey your holiness, whom I have instructed to serve you in every- 
thing you may order, considering it a great honour that you should make 
use of one of my men. The said Georye will kiss the holy feet of your 
holiness in my name, to whom also I wish happiness and long life. 
From Poggio, this 16th October 1572.” 


To his friend Borghini he writes on the very day of his 
arrival at Rome, the 14th November 1572, “Io son arrivato & 
Roma oggi, e subito visitai il Cardinale Buoncompagnio che m’ 
a fatto molto carezze et voleva stasera menarmi al Papa.” . . 
He also writes to Prince Francesco de Medici on 17th, that he 
had an audience on 15th November 1572 with the cardinal. 
The prince replies on 20th November 1572 to Vasari that 
“His holiness does wisely (prudentemente) in wishing to let 
appear in the Sala de’ Re such a holy and glorious success as 
was the execution of the Huguencts in France [cosi santo e 
notabile successo come fu |l’essecutione contra li Ugonotti], 
and we shall be delighted if you serve him with the diligence 
you usually observe in your undertakings.” And again on 
11th December 1572, and on 12th, to the same princely patron, 
Vasari gives the following description of the frescoes :— 

“His holiness has ordered the compartments representing the 
Huguenots, which will be three in number—in one the assassination of 
the admiral, and his being carried to his house, and the visit of the 
king aud queen to him, when they leave two hundred corslets to arm 
their people for his defence. There will be another in which will be 
shewn the night when the Guises, accompanied by officers and soldiers 
break in the doors, murdering many, and Besme kills the admiral, and 
then they throw him out of the window, where he is massacred ; while 
in-doors and throughout Paris the slanghter and murder of the Hugue- 
nots is carried on. In the third will be represented the king going to 
the church to give thanks to God, and the people bless him, and he pro- 
ceeds to the council of his parliament while the survivors are being 
despatched.” .. . 
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In a somewhat facetious letter from Rome on 17th Novem- 
ber 1572, addressed to Prince Francis de Medici, we find 
Vasari writing two days after his arrival :-— 

“T arrived in bad weather at Rome, and on the 15th had an audience 
with the cardinal, who was much pleased that your highness had sent 
me, and forthwith we went to our lord the pope, who received me most 
graciously, and kissed me on the forehead ; I also kissed his feet in the 
name of your highness and of the grand duke. .. . He informed me 
that he wished to complete the Sala Regia entirely, and I said I would 
not fail to fill up the two compartments still wanting, and then we might 
think of the rest. His holiness intends filling up the remaining compart- 
ments with the affairs of the Huguenots of this year, which took place under 
his pontificate.” 

In the following March (5th), he writes in high spirits: “ Il 
lavoro vien bellissimo”—that judges say he has never succeeded 
better. He hopes to have ended his labours at the end of 
April, though he may be compelled to stay through May for 
the perfect drying of the fresco. He complains bitterly of the 
cold wind in the Sala Regia; but notwithstanding this, and 
the snow around, he is well—et camino gagliardo.”’.. . 
Finally, on the 29th May 1573, Vasari wrote that he will 
leave on Monday, which will be the Ist of June 1573, and all 
his subsequent letters are dated from Florence. 

Thus we prove that Vasari was specially requested by his 
holiness to come expressly to Rome for these frescoes ; that 
Gregory explicitly stated he wished the “affair” of the 
Huguenots to be depicted, and that he retained the eminent 
artist at the Vatican nearly seven months, viz., till June 1578, 
when his Jesuit apologists cannot pretend that the holy father 
was unaware of the full extent of this “holy and glorious 
success.” Also we have shewn that the preparation of these 
frescoes was not the “hole and corner” affair Father Jones 
would make it out; but that it was carefully premeditated, 
designed, and carried out at the suggestion, and with the 
concurrence and aid, of Gregory XIII. himself. 

‘In addition to these pictures, his holiness ordered medals to 
be struck in honour of this memorable extermination. The 
following is the description given of this medal by a worthy 
French ecclesiastic, Father Du Molinet, a canon and numis- 
matist. He gives an engraving of it, and says :— 

“ Though some blame this slaughter as too cruel and precipitate, yet 





1 Giovanni Gaye, Carteggio inedito d’ Artisti. Florence, 1839. 
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Gregory appears by this medal to have approved and praised it (probasse 
ac laudasse), which, however, was through zeal for the Christian faith, 
and with the hope of utterly exterminating root and branch, with the 
leaders, that sect which had infected France with its poison. This is 
typified in the medal by the angel taking the vengeance of celestial wrath 
against the enemies of the Cross of Christ.”' 


The worthy canon takes precisely our view of the feelings 
which actuated Gregory in this matter, and is supported in it 
by Father Maffei’s Annali di Gregorio XIII., which we have 
alluded to before; by Mezeray’s Histoire de France ; Strada, 
the Jesuit, who boasts that the pope gave thanks to “ God the 
avenger,” and calls the massacre “a just deed;” Father 
Daniel’s Histoire de France, vol. v. p. 981, which says, 
“Gregory was overjoyed at it. Many panegyrics were made 
at Rome on the occasion, and great praise was given to the 
zeal shewn for the Catholic faith, the conversion of the princes, 
and the terrible chastisement inflicted on the heretics ;” 
Bossuet, who declares “the news was most acceptable at 
Rome ;” Cardinal Santorio, archbishop of Sanseverina, who 
alludes to the acts of “ King Charles IX. of glorious memory 
on that celebrated day of St Bartholomew, so delightful to 
Catholics [lietissimo & Cattolici];” Artaud de Montor’s 
Histoire des Souverains Pontifes Romains, vol. iv., which, 
though rather a fulsome adulation than a history, details the 
great rejoicings at Rome, the gift of the thousand gold crowns 
to the bearer of the news of “ this great and memorable fact,” 
&c.; the Abbé Bergier, who says in his Dict. de Théologie, 
that “the Pope rendered solemn thanks to God for the event,” 
but adopts the exploded theory that it was because he believed 
there had been a plot against the king’s throne ; and finally, 
by the Jesuit Father Bonanni, who details “these brilliant 
proofs of the piety of Charles, of his sincere attachment to the 
Catholic Church, and of the pontifical solicitude,” and states 
that Gregory XIII. sent Cardinal Orsini as his legate-a-latere 
to admonish the king to pursue his advantages with vigour, nor 
lose his labour so prosperously begun with sharp remedies, by 
mingling with them more gentle ones” (Numis: Ponti: 
1690, vol. i. p. 336, published at Rome 1699, with the sanction 
of the General of the order of Jesuits, and that of the pope’s 
Chancellor Apostolic). He also gives a full description of the 


' Historia Summorum Pontificum per eorum Numismata, Paris, 1679. 
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medal struck by Gregory, of which we must say a few words. 
Not only has its existence been denied, its authenticity 
questioned, but its apologists, when driven from these 
untenable positions by overwhelming proofs, have, as a last 
resource, declared in the Ultramontane Univers, of November 
3d and 10th, 1875, “that the medal is not proved to have 
been struck by the pope’s permission—a medal is not a coin ; 
every private person can have a commemoration medal struck 
of any event with the effigy of the reigning sovereign, and 
probably some zealous underling of the Vatican, or some too 
enthusiastic Frenchman had this medal engraved, or perhaps it 
was struck by some enemy of the papacy, who desired to throw 
the odium of these sanguinary reprisals on religion”! The 
combination of childishness and ignorance here exhibited has 
rarely been surpassed. It is not true that any mint in Europe 
would strike “any medal required by a private individual, and 
place thereon the effigy of the sovereign ;” it is not true that 
“an enemy of the papacy struck it,” as M. Loth suggests ; but 
the following facts are true, and we will give authorities for 
them, which we can never get our Ultramontane opponents to 
do. 

The medals were struck at the Roman mint, in which 
the popes all took the greatest pride and interest. It was 
under their special protection; they appointed over it a 
“congregation,” composed of four cardinals, three prelates, 
and two chamberlains, and their series of historic medals, 
commemorative of every great event of each pontificate, is 
most perfect and interesting. 

Their holinesses, from about A.D. 1417 (when we first find 
the effigy of a pope on their medals), employed for their mint 
some of the chief artists and engravers of their day, such as 
Cormanni, Raphael, Pisani, Giulio Romano, and others. The 
die of this particular medal may still be seen at the Roman 
mint, and it bears the initials F. P., viz., Fredericus Parmensis, 
whose real name was Bonzagna, but who was called Parmensis 
from being a native of Parma. He was celebrated not only 
as an engraver, but also as a sculptor and goldsmith, and many 
beautiful medals and seals did he execute, not only for the 
gentle Gregory, but for his three predecessors, Paul LII., Pius 
IV., and Pius V., for the D’Estes, and other Italian princes. 
Three copies (one silver gilt, supposed to be the one 
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presented by the pope to Charles IX.) are now in the magnifi- 
cent numismatic collection of the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Precisely similar bronze ones are in our British Museum, and 
the writer of these pages has in his possession two originals 
exactly like them, even to a flaw in one corner. They are 
described not only by Father Du Molinet and Father Bonanni 
above-mentioned, but in the well-known Trésor de Numis- 
matique et de Glyptique, 1839, vol. i.; as also in other works 
of art and travel, too numerous to detail. 

This medal, sealing as it does the approval of the church on 
this fearful deed, endeavouring to shew the approval of the 
Almighty himself, as typified by the angel with the cross and 
the sword, is nothing less than a sacrilege and a blasphemy; 
and no amount of abuse and vilification heaped on the unhappy 
victims will ever do away with the proved fact, that the Roman 
Church then rejoiced over, and still defends, the most horrible 
atrocity which has ever disgraced the pages of modern history. 

C. P. STEWART. 
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Tod & eying wargis nutv KAguevro, érioxérov Pune ai dbo xgdg Kogw- 
bious ExscrorAai. "Ex Elgar edpou TI vy Davagiy KwvoravrivordAews 
BiBrucdnuns rod Tlavayiou Tapou, viv retirov éxdidyutvas Angeis were 
Tporsyoutruv xual onusiwoeww rd DiAocdiov Bevewiou pwnrgorodirov 
Saget. (‘Ev Kwvoravriovrd?s:. 1875.) 

[The Two Epistles of our Father among the Saints, Clement, Bishop 
of Rome, to the Corinthians. Now published complete for the first 
time, from a MS. of the Library of the most Holy Sepulchre in the 
Fanar of Constantinople ; with Prolegomena and Notes by Puixo- 
THEUS BryEennivs, Metropolitan of Serre.] 

Patrum Apostolicorum Opera. Textum ad fidem codicum et Grecorum 
et Latinorum adhibitis prestantissimis editionibus recensuerunt 
commentario exegetico et historico illustraverunt, apparatu critico 
versione Latina passim correcta, prolegomenis, indicibus instruxerunt 
Oscar DE Gesuart, ApotFus Harnack, THEopoRus Zann. Editio 
post Dresselianam alteram tertia. 

Fascicul I. Barnabe Epistula Greece et Latine, Clementis Romani 
Epistulz, Recensuerunt atque illustraverunt Papie que supersunt, 
Presbyterorum reliquias ab Ireneo servatas, Epistulam ad Diognetum 
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adjecerunt Oscar pE GEBHARDT, Estonus, ApotFus Harnack 
Livonus. Lipsis, 1875. Hinrichs. M. 6. 
Fascicul II. Iguatii et Polycarpi Epistule, Martyria, Fragmenta, 
recensuit et illustravit THzoporvus Zann. Lipsiz, 1876. Hinrichs. 
Fascicul I., Pars I., Ed. II. Clementis Romani ad Corinthios que 
dicuntur epistulz, textum ad fidem codicum et Alexandri et Constan- 
tinopolitani nuper inventi recensuerunt et illustraverunt Oscar DE 
GesHarpT, ApotFus Harnack. Lipsiz, 1876. Hinrichs. 
Clementis Romani Epistole. Ed. comment. critico et adunot. instruxit, 
Mosis assumptionis que supersunt collecta et illustrata addidit 
omnia emendata iterum edidit ApoLr. Hitcenreip. Leipzig: T. 
O. Weigel. 1876. M. 6.40. 
Braunsberg. Der Apostel Barnabas. Sein Leben u. der ihm beige- 
legte Brief wissensch. gewiirdigt. Mainz, 1876. Kupferberg. 
M. 3.60. 
Patrologische Untersuchungen. Ueber Ursprung der probl. Schriften 
der Apostol. Vater. Constantin Sxkworzow. 1876. Leipzig: 
Fleischer. M. 4. 


The discovery and publication in the end of last year of a 
new MS. of the Epistles of Clement of Rome has given a 
great impetus to patrological study during the present year. 
Hitherto the sole foundation for the text of these epistles has 
been the Codex Alexandrinus, from which in 1633 the first 
printed text was taken. This edition of Young’s has been the 
foundation of every other text ; and the improvements which 
have from time to time been made have come from repeated 
and careful collation of the single M.S. authority, which was 
photographed by Sir J. Madden, and printed in facsimile by 
Tischendorf in 1873. The last elaborate collation was made 
for Lightfoot’s edition of Clement, published in 1869; and 
Lightfoot’s text has been practically taken over by Gebhardt 
and Harnack in the first edition of their careful issue of the 
works of the apostolic fathers which is now in course of publi- 
cation. It was well known, however, that this Alexandrian 
text was very imperfect. One page, that between the pages 
marked 167 and 168 in the Codex Alexandrinus, was known 
to be wanting in the first epistle, and the second was still 
more imperfect. The new text was found in the library of 
the patriarchate in Constantinople, and formed part (fol. 
51b-76a) of a MS., 8vo size, written on vellum, which contains 
also a text of Barnabas (fol. 33-51b), the Asdayy ray 1 
’ArioréAwy (76a-80). The MS. bears the signature xg! Aéovros 
wragiov xai addsirov, and dates from June 1056. The editor is 
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Bryennios, bishop of Serrae, who has done his work with great 
care, and with much zeal. He has had before him every 
previous edition of Clement, save unfortunately Lightfoot’s, 
Gebhardt’s, and Tischendorf’s facsimile. From the new text 
we find that the missing page in the Codex Alexandrinus 
must have began with the second-last sentence of the fifty- 
seventh chapter, and ended in the middle of the first word of 
the sixty-fourth, and that the new MS. recovers for us six 
chapters. The addition made to the so-called second epistle 
is even more important. The new MS. supplies the last part 
of chapter twelve, and eight additional chapters. Scholars are 
just now busily engaged in trying to settle whether or not we 
may consider this new text perfect, and the general opinion 
seems to be that we have now got an almost complete text. 
Perhaps it is too soon to settle the matter. The new edition 
of Bryennios sheds little or no light upon the vexed question 
of the nature and authorship of the so-called second epistle. 
The new edition of the apostolic fathers by Gebhardt, 
Harnack, and Zahn, although nominally a re-issue of the 
earlier work of Dressel, is to all intents a new edition. The 
first fasciculus, which was published in 1875, contains the 
Epistle of Barnabas, the two Epistles of Clement, the frag- 
ments of Papias and of the Presbyters quoted by Irenzus, and 
the letter to Diognetus. Gebhardt is responsible for the text, 
the apparatus criticus, and the notices of editions and MSS. ; 
while Harnack has contributed the exegetical commentary and 
the discussions respecting the date, authorship, and reception 
of the writings. He places the Epistle of Barnabas about 
120 AD., on the supposition that the application made of 
Isaiah xlix. 17 refers to Hadrian, and the hopes of the Jews 
that that emperor would rebuild the temple. He places the 
first Epistle of Clement in the reign of Domitian, and adheres 
to the opinion that the author was the consul, Flavius Clemens, 
who was cousin to that emperor ; and he maintains that the 
so-called second epistle is really an epistle, and sent from 
the Roman Church to the Corinthians in the time of Soter, 
bishop of Rome. In the second edition, however, Harnack 
changes his opinion, and thinks that the new material published 
by Bryennios justifies the idea, which Lightfoot was the last to 
set forth, that the so-called second epistle is a homily, and the 
earliest known example of the Christian sermon, as opposed to 
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a mission address, and is addressed to monophysite Christians. 
Harnack has given at great length his reasons for this opinion 
in two articles in the new Quarterly for Church History." He 
feels inclined to date the homily about the middle of the 
second century (130-160, perhaps 140 A.D.), and he seems 
inclined to adopt a view suggested by Skworzow, that the 
author is the Clement mentioned in the “ Shepherd” of Hermas. 
The second fasciculus, edited by Theodore Zahn, contains (1) 
the seven, as Zahn thinks, genuine Epistles of Ignatius ; (2) 
the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, with his Martyrium 
and Fragments ; (3) suppositious and interpolated Epistles of 
Ignatius ; (4) the Martyrium of Ignatius; (5) a collection of 
Testimonies concerning Ignatius and Polycarp. Zahn repeats 
the views about the genuineness of the Epistles of Ignatius, 
which he published in his “Ignatius v. Antioch” in 1873. 
He regards the shorter version of the seven epistles as the 
genuine Ignatian text, and thus rejects views generally preva- 
lent since the publication of Cureton’s Syriac version. His 
principal argument is based on inferences drawn from what 
Polycarp says in his Epistle to the Philippians, ch. xiii., taken 
in connection with the history of the transmission of the 
text of Ignatius, pp. viii-x. The edition is most valuable for 
the thorough revision of the text, and for the apparatus 
criticus. The chief points in Skworzow’s Patrological investi- 
gations are—(1) He dates the Epistle of Barnabus at 91 a.D., 
and concludes that it was written during the persecution under 
Domitian ; (2) the Clement of the so-called second epistle is 
the Clement alluded to by Hermas; (3) the “Shepherd” of 
Hermas is directed against the gnostic Marones. Braunsberg’s 
work on Barnabas contains nothing worthy of notice. Hilgen- 
feld’s new edition of his Epistles of Clement finds traces of 
Ebionitism in the so-called second epistle. 

The discovery of the new text of Clement has called forth 
a good many review articles. The most valuable are the 
articles of Harnack already alluded to. Gebhardt’ supplies a 
valuable criticism of the new text ; and Jacobi’* thinks that the 

1 « Zeitschrift ftir Kirchengeschichte,” &c., vol. i. pp. 2,3. A. Harnack. 
‘* Ueber den sogenannten zweiten Brief des Clemens an die Korinthier.” 

* Gebhardt, ‘‘ Zur Testkritik der neuen Clemensstiicke,” ‘‘ Zeitschrift fur 
Kirchengeschichte,” vol. i. p. 2. 

3 Jacobi, ‘‘ Die beiden Briefe des Clemens v. Rom,” ‘‘ Studien u. Kriti- 
ken,” 1876. 
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newly-discovered portion of the so-called second epistle is the 
earliest example known of the public prayer of the Christian 
Church. 

In the “ Academy” (17th June 1876), Professor Bensley 
announces the discovery of the Syriac version (hitherto 
unknown) of the two Epistles of Clement, and promises to 
publish it shortly. 


Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, vol. iv. Arnobii Ad- 
versus Nationes, libri vii. Rec. et comment. crit. instruxit Ave. 
REIFFERSCHEID. Wien., 1875. Gerold’s Sohn. M. 6. 

Corpus Apologetarum Christ. Szc. Sec., vol. i. Justini Philosophi 
et Martyris opera que feruntur omnia. Ad optimos libros MSS. 
nunc primum aut denuo collatos recensuit, prolegomenis et commen- 
tariis instruxit transl. Latina ornavit, indices adjecit. Jo. Car. M. 
Eques pve Orro. Tom. i. p. Opera Justini indubitata. Ed. iii. 
Plurimum aucta et emendata. Jena, 1876. Dufft. M. 7.20. 

St Justin, Philosophe et Martyr. Etude crit. sur l’apologetique Chret. 
au II¢ Siecle. B. Ause. Paris, 1875. 


The editors of the Vienna “Corp. Script. Ecc]. Latinorum’ 
have succeeded in publishing four volumes in nine years. The 
fourth contains the seven books of Arnobius “ Adversus 
Gentes.” The present edition of the Apologist is chiefly 
valuable for the care spent upon the text, which is at the best 
corrupt and uncertain, as it must be when it depends upon 
one MS., and that a defective one. Students will find the 
present volume useful, because of its three elaborate indices : 
(1), Auctorum ; (2), Nominum et rerum; (3), Verborum et 
locutionum. Hermann Dufft, of Jena, has begun a re-issue of 
the justly celebrated “Corpus Apologetarum.” The first 
volume appeared early in last year, and contains the “ Opera 
Indubitata” of Justin Martyr. The new edition (the third) 
has been so carefully re-edited, in respect both of text 
and commentary, as to be almost a new work. M. Aubé’s 
book on Justin Martyr contains a critical account of the 
Apologist in the two characters of Apologist and Philosopher, 
to which is prefixed and appended a long account of the 
persecutions of the second century, condensed from the author’s 
“ Histoire des Persécutions de l’Eglise jusqu’ & la fin des 
Antonins.” The valuable part of the book is a comparison 
between Christianity and heathendom, founded on Justin’s 
apologetical work, but this is rendered less valuable from 
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the antagonism to Christianity which marks the author’s 
writings. 


Das Kreuz Christi. Religions-historische u. Kirchlich-archiiol. Unter- 
suchungen, &c. Prof. Dr O. Zorckier. Giitersloh, 1875. Bar- 
telsmann. M. 8. 

Das Symbol des Kreuzes bei allen Nationen u. die Entstehung des 
Kreuzsymbols der Christlichen Kirche. Ernst v. Bunsen. Berlin, 
1876. M. 3.60. 

Die Bildlichen Darstellungen in den Rémisch. Katakomben als Zeugen 
fiir die Wahrheit der Christkathol. Lehre. Mit 78 Abbildungen. 
ALEX. GRILLWITZER. Gratz, 1876. 4° M. 8. 

Insigni Scoperte nec Cimitero di Domitilla. Giov. Batt. pe Rossi. 
From the “ Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana.” Serie seconda. 
Anno sesto. Roma, 1875. 

Inscriptiones Brittanniz Christiane. Hvuesner. 

The Catacombs of Rome, and their Testimony Relative to Primitive 
Christianity. By the Rev. W. H. Wirsrrow, M.A. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1876. 

Hippolytus and Callixtus ; or the Church of Rome in the First Half of 
the Third Century. By Jonn J. [en. v. Diétuincer. Transl. by 
A. Plumer. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1876. 

Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Licinianische Christenverfolgung. 
Dr Frz. Gorres. Jena, 1875. Dufft. M. 4.50. 


Dr Zeeckler's work on the Cross and the significance of the 
symbol is likely to remain for some time the chief authority on 
the subject. The method of investigation is the historical, 
and the author refrains as much as possible from theorising. 
He traces the use of the cross in pre-Christian religion, and 
then its appearance and development in the various phases 
of Christian thought—in art, poetry, worship, and theosophy. 
One of his most interesting chapters deals with the early 
magical use of the cross. Dr Bunsen’s work upon the same 
subject is too “viewy” to be of much permanent value. He 
regards the cross as primarily an astronomical symbol, signifying 
the sun, and this theory dominates all his discussions. The 
Catacombs and their history have always possessed great inte- 
rest for the Christian archeologist, and the present year’s publi- 
cations shew that the interest is still kept up. Mr Witherow’s 
book does not contain much that is new, but it is a good 
and careful summary of what we really know about the 
Catacombs. Grillwitzer is too controversial to be satisfactory 
ona point like this. In his description of the inscriptions in 
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the cemetery of Domitilla, one of the oldest of the Catacombs, 
M. de Rossi continues those investigations which have already, 
in his “Roma Sottereana,” thrown so much light on the 
relations of members of some of the noble families of Rome 
to Christianity, and have contributed so much to our early 
knowledge of the history of the Roman Church. These papers 
throw light on the relation of the Flavian family to Christianity. 
Hiibner’s Christian Inscriptions form an appendix to the 
seventh volume of the great work, “Corpus Inscript. 
Romanarum.” About 233 inscriptions are given, taken from 
all parts of great Britain, but principally from Wales, Devon, 
and Cornwall. They shed considerable light upon the history 
of Christians in Britain during the Roman period. 

The publication of a translation of Dr Déllinger’s “Hippolytus 
and Callixtus,” is perhaps a sign of the growing dissatisfaction 
felt with almost all the historical work of the late Baron Bunsen. 
Dr Déllinger’s position briefly put is, that Callixtus was law- 
fully elected Bishop of Rome; that after a time Hippolytus, 
then a Roman presbyter, accused him of heresy; that this 
accusation at length gave rise to a separation, in which Hippo- 
lytus allowed himself to be elected anti-pope ; and that, partly 
in consequence of his position, partly from wise intention, 
Callixtus introduced several alterations in church discipline, 
which were held to be dangerously lax by Hippolytus and his 
party ; that in consequence of these innovations, Callixtus 
deserves to be regarded by posterity as one of the rare wise 
reforming popes. 

The work of Dr Gorres is strictly described by its title. The 
investigations fall under two principal heads :——(1) preliminary 
inquiries ; and (2) a critical account of the persecution, gathered 
chiefly from accounts of the martyrs. In the preliminary 
investigations he discusses the Milan Edict of Toleration, the 
date and reasons for the persecution, its geographical limits, 
its character and intensity, the acts of the martyrs published 
by the celebrated Byzantine writer Simeon Metaphrastes, and 
the character of Licinius. His investigations into the character 
of the persecution tend to establish (1) that it was directed 
chiefly against officers of state, soldiers, and bishops; and, (2) 
partly in consequence, that it was not a bloody persecution. 
Dr Gorres has published, during the present year, two papers 
on similar subjects, contributed to the “Journal for Scientific 
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Theology,” one’ entitled, “Critical investigations into the 
Persecution under the Roman Emperor Maximin I. the 
Thracian ;” and the other? “The Emperor Alexander Severus 
and Christianity.” : 

The most important contribution, however, made to our 
knowledge of anti-Nicene church history, except the Clemen- 
tine discussions, is a paper by A. Harnack, contributed to the 
“Journal for Scientific Theology,” entitled, “Contributions to the 
“ History of the Marcionite Churches.”* The aim of the essay 
is to call attention to the history of Gnosticism from the third 
century downwards. The chief points are: (1) a more correct 
account of Armenian Gnosticism than any yet given ; (2) proof 
that the Marcionites used a psalm-book of their own in public 
worship; (3) the carmina of the pseudo-Tertullian against 
Marcion are referred to the fourth century. 

Weizsacker has a somewhat interesting article on the cha- 
racter and nationality of the earliest Christian community in 
Rome, in the “Jahrbiicher” for German theology ;* and Zeller,* 
Hilgenfeld,’ and Lipsius,’ thresh out old straw in three articles 
on Peter’s sojourn in Rome. 


Ungedruckte unbeachtete und wenig beachtete Quellen zur Geschichte 
des Taufsymbols und der Glaubensregel, herausgegeben und in 
Abhandlungen erlautert. Dr C. P. Caspari. I-III. 1866-1875. 

Two Dissertations: I. On MONOrENH? @EO2 in Scripture and Tradition. 
II. On the Constantinopolitan Creed and other Eastern Creeds in 
the Fourth Century. F. J. A. Hort, D.D. Cambridge, 1875. 
Maemillan & Co. 

On the History of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, from the Apostolic 
Age to the Death of Charlemagne. H. B. Swetz. Cambridge, 
1876. Deighton, Bell, & Co. 


1 Gorres, ‘‘ Kritische untersuch. iiber d. Christenverfolgung des rim. 
Kaisers Maximinus I. des Thraciers.” *‘ Zeitsch. fiir Wissenschaft. Theol.” 
1876. 4. 

* Gorres, ‘‘ Kaiser Alexander Severus u. d. Christenthum.” ‘‘Zeitschrift,” 
&c. 1877. 1. 

3 Harnack, “‘ Beitriige zur geschichte der Marcionit. Kirchen.” ‘‘ Zeitschrift 
fir Wissénschaft. Theologie.” 1876. 1. 

4 Weizsiicher, ‘‘Die Versammlungen der iltesten Christ]. Gemeinden.” 
‘‘ Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsch. Theologie.” 1876. 3. 

5 Zeller, ‘‘Zur Petrusfrage.” ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft. Theologie.” 
1876. 1. 

6 Hilgenfeld, ‘‘ Petrus in Rom.” ‘‘ Zeitschrift,” &c. 1876. 1. 

7 Lipsius, “Petrus nichtinRom,” “‘Jahrbitcher f. Prot. Theologie.” 1876. 4. 
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Die Trinitarische Lehrdifferenz zwischen der Abendliandischen und der 
Morgenlindischen Kirche. Jos. Lancen. 1876. Bonn. 

On the Clause, “ And the Son.” A Letter to H. P. Liddon. E. B. 
Pusty, D.D. 1876. 

De Incarnatione Christi contra Nestorium, libri vii. Jon. CassrAnt. 
1876. Innsbruck. 

De Sancti Cyrilli Hierosolymitani Archiepiscopi catechesibus disseruit 
ad doctoris gradum promovendus. Prof. Poit.Gonnet. 1876. Paris. 


Caspari’s learned book belongs properly to last year’s theo- 
logical results, but it is so intimately connected with work done 
since that it must be noticed. The aim of the author is to give 
all the various readings and versions of the early baptismal 
symbols and creed that he can find, and then, if possible, trace 
their connection with each other. The present volume is 
devoted to an elaborate account of the Greek text of the longer 
and shorter Roman symbols from the fourth to the sixteenth 
centuries. Two interesting appendices follow, the one on 
Greeks and Greek in the Romish community of the first three 
centuries, and the other on the use of Greek in the public wor- 
ship of the Western Church during the early middle ages, In 
the second appendix, Dr Caspari brings to light some very 
curious proofs of the constant use of Greek in the West, more 
particularly in one or two famous monasteries. The lessons 
were sometimes read in Greek. Greek hymns were sung, and 
the Nicene Creed was frequently recited in Greek. It is pos- 
sible that Scotch ecclesiastical antiquaries may find in this 
appendix some hints to enable them to trace the obscure sub- 
ject of the connection between the early British and Oriental 
churches. Dr Caspari’s work is already out of print. 

Dr Hort’s two discussions are masterly and accomplished 
productions. The first perhaps is the more valuable, because 
it is unique. It is an attempt to discover whether sovwyers ds65 
or powyeis vids is the proper reading in John i. 18, by an 
examination of the various codices and versions, and by a care- 
ful sifting of the early patristic evidence, Greek, Latin, and 
ZEtheopic. The general conclusion is that both readings go back 
to the last third of the second century ; that in the East ov. 
éecs is the most common from the beginning down to the fourth 
century ; that vié¢ is a Western anti-Nicene reading ; and that 
ov. bes is the true reading. Inthe second dissertation, Dr Hurt 
wishes to prove that the creed of Constantinople is based, not 
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on the original creed of Nicea, but on the creed of Jerusalem. 
The argument is very convincing. 

The deliberations at Bonn last year give special interest to 
the doctrine of the procession of the Spirit, and the three works 
of Swete, Langen, and Pusey are all concerned with this depart- 
ment of theology. Of these the first is perhaps the only one 
which possesses permanent interest and value. Last year Mr 
Swete edited, with great critical accuracy, the “ De Processione 
Spiritus Sancti oratio apologetica” of Theodorus Lascaris the 
younger, and he has this year followed it up by an extremely 
scholarly history of the development of the doctrine during 
seven and a-half centuries, tracing its growth until twotheological 
views were consolidated in two opposing churches. He found 
the first traces of the later Western form in “ Tertullian adv. 
Praxean,” and in Origen’s idea of “a procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Father through the Son,” and asserts that there is 
no trace of the ideaof the procession of the Spirit from both Father 
and Son previous to the fourth century. He then traces the 
gradual evolution of the doctrine down to the synod of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Dr Langen’s book, which displays great merit, is 
perhaps too much the work of an advocate to be of very great 
scientific value. He pleads that the history of the doctrine 
warrants the Western Church in retaining the filroque, and 
yet in interpreting it according to the Greek idea of da civ 
vid. Dr Pusey’s “ Letter to Canon Liddon” is really an answer 
in the negative to such a proposal, with reasons annexed. 

The seven books of John Cassian against the Nestorians 
form the thirty-second volume of the series, entitled “ Patrum 
SS. Opuscula.” 

M. Gonnet’s book is to be criticised neither as a work of 
theology nor erudition, he tells us, but simply because of its 
elegant latinity. The author exhibits a lack of critical infor- 
mation, rare even in a Roman Catholic theologian. 


Constantin der Grosse und die Kirche. Tu. Zann. 1876. Hanover. 

Les Peres de l’Eglise grecque, recueil de discours, de lettres et de 
poésies, avec une notice biographique et littéraire. M. FIaon. 
1876. Paris. 

Handbuch der Allgemein. Kirchengeschichte, I. Bd., i. Abth. J. 
HERGENROTHER. 1876. Freiburg. 

Handbuch der Patrologie oder der ilteren Christlichen Literiirges- 
chichte, Prof. Dr Auzoc. 1876, Freiburg. 
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Die Kirche Christi und ihre Zeugen oder die Kirchengeschichte in 
Biographien, 9tes Bd., Johannes Chrysostomus und Olympias. F. 
BurRincGerR. 1876. Stuttgart. 

Les Esclaves Chrétiens depuis les premiers temps de |’Eglise jusqu’ a la 
fin de la domination romaine en occident. P. ALLARD. 1876. Paris: 
Didier. 7 fr. 50. 

L’Eglise des Gauls et le conciliabule de Béziers tenu en l’année 356, 
sous la présidence de Saturnin d’Arles, Libere etant pape, Constance 
empereur, Julien César, et Numérus gouverneur de la Gaule Nar- 
bonnaise. Dovais. 1876. Poitiers. 


Professor Zahn’s lecture upon Constantine the Great and 
his relations to the Church, is quite worthy of the reputation 
of the lecturer, and contains a very clear and able statement 
of the ecclesiastical situation at the beginning of the fourth 
century. The most notable feature of the tract is the way in 
which the author dwells on the monotheistic tendency in the 
third century, and shews that the question had come to be, 
Was Christ, or the sun-god, the divinity to be worshipped ? 

The next three books on our list are not of great value. 
Hergenréther’s “Church History,” and Alzog’s “ Patrologie,” 
form the sixth and seventh volumes of a theological library which 
Roman Catholic theologians are now issuing. Both works are 
inspired by the genuine uncritical and unhistorical spirit which 
now animates the Church of Rome. Alzog’s “ Patrologie” is 
the re-issue, as part of this theological series, of a book already 
well-known, but scarcely to be recommended. 

Boehringer’s biographical account of church history has this 
year reached its ninth volume. It is a favourite device with 
the author to give an account of a representative woman, as 
well as of the representative man of the time, and in the 
present volume the biography of Olympias comes after that of 
Chrysostom. 

M. Allard’s book has gone through two editions within the 
year. Its title sufficiently describes it. I have not seen M. 
Douais’. 

Some of the most valuable contributions made during the 
year to this portion of church history have appeared in the 
form of articles in journals. One of the best is an article by 
Weingarten,' in the new journal for church history, on the 
origin of the monastic system within the Christian Church. 


' Weingarten, ‘‘ Der Ursprung der Ménchthums in nach-constantinischen 
Zeitalter.” ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte.” 1876, 1. 
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His opinions are—(1) The so-called life of Paul of Thebes is a 
romance written by Jerome, founded on the novels of the later 
empire; Paul is not a historical personage, and is not the 
founder of the monastic life. (2) There is no trace of a real 
monastic life in the third century, for the asceticism of that 
time, while founded on maceration and celibacy, was practised 
in the world, and in the Christian community, not in solitude. 
(3) The so-called life of the holy Antony is not a biography 
written by Athanasius, but a tendenz-schrift of unknown 
authorship. (4) The tales about the early establishment of a 
Christian monastic system in Egypt are very questionable. 
(5) Egyptian monasticism, when it did arise, came from the 
monasticism of the Serapis worship. The second half of the 
article has not yet appeared. Piper has contributed two 
articles on a subject which he has made his own, the infor- 
mation which church history can get from monuments and 
inscriptions. The article’ in the “Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche 
Theologie” discusses the value of this mode of investigation, 
and the article’ in the new journal for church history shews 
how much we can glean about the Fathers of the Church in 
this way. There have also appeared an article by Reveillont* 
on the Council of Nicea, and one by Grasshoff* upon the 
legislation of the Roman emperors with regard to church pro- 
perty and immunities, but I have been unable to see them. 


Die Streitige Papstwahl des Jahres, 1130. DrE.Munusacner. 1876. 
Innsbruck, Wagner. M. 5.60. 

Papst Gregor. VII. und die Bischofswahlen. Beitriige zur Geschichte 
d. Verhiiltniss zwischen Staat und Kirche. 2te vdll. umgearbeit. 
Aufl. O. Mettzer. 1876. Dresden. M. 4. 

Histoire de la Papauté. Renaissance et temps modernes (1513-1846). 
M. Castan. 1876. Paris. Fr. 60. 

Geschichte d. rémisch. Papsthams. Vortriige. W. WatTensacn. 1876. 
Berlin, M. 7. 

Der deutsche Kaiser und der letzte deutsche Papst Karl V. und 
Adrian VI. Hérier. 1876. Wien. M. 20. 





'F. Piper, ‘‘Ueber der kirchengeschichtlich. Gewinn aus Inschriften.” 
‘* Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie.” 1876. 1. 

2 F, Piper, ‘‘Zur Geschichte der Kirchenviter aus Epigraphischen Quellen.” 
‘* Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte.”” 1876. 2. 

3 Reveillont, ‘‘ Le Concile de Nicée, d’aprés les textes coptes et les diverses 
collect. canoniques,” Suite. ‘‘ Journal Asiatique,” VII. Serie, T. vi. 6. 1875. 

4 Grasshoff, ‘‘Die Gesetzgebung der Rémischen Kaiser iib. die Giiter u. 
Immunitiiten der Kirche.” Archiv. fiir Kathol. Kirchenrecht. 1876. 4. 

VOL, XXVI.—NO. C. - M 
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Hadrian VI. Ein Lebensbild aus dem Zeitalter der Reformation. Dr 
Hernricu Baver. 1876. Heidelberg. M. 4. 


The double papal election in 1130 is undoubtedly a very 
interesting subject, but it is difficult to see how much more 
can be said upon it after the elaborate work of Zoepffel 
published in 1871, and the exhaustive statement of Giesebrecht 
in the 4to. vol. of his “Geschichte der Deutschen Kaiserzeit.” 
Dr Mihlbacher at all events has not said much more, and his 
book contains little or nothing beyond what has been already 
published. 

The contest between the State and the Romish Church now 
going on in Germany has given additional interest to the past 
history of the relations between the emperor and the pope. 
Dr Meltzer’s book which, though nominally a second edition, 
is really a new work, describes the attempts begun by Gregory 
VII. to transform the church into a monarchy by giving to 
the pope more or less control over the episcopate. The 
relations of that great pope to the emperor form the subject 
of an article in the first number of the Cosmopolitan Critic. 

The two histories of the papacy are of course ony sum- 
maries, and do not contain anything new. 

Dr Bauer’s book on Pope Hadrian VI. is a cunt elaborate 
memoir written from the standpoint of a German protestant 
pastor. It is divided into four parts; Hadrian in the Nether- 
lands, Hadrian in Spain, bis election to the papacy, Hadrian 
at Rome. Dr Bauer has spared no pains to make his book a 
perfect piece of work, but he can scarcely appreciate that 
difference between German earnestness and Italian culture 
which made Hadrian’s life a failure. Herr Hofler’s learned 
tract is reprinted from the transactions of the Vienna Academy 
of Sciences. 


Histoire de Jérusalem et d’Hébron depuis Abraham jusqu’ a la fin du 
xve Siécle de Jésus Christ. Fragments de Ja Chronique de Moudjir- 
ed-Dyn, traduits sur le texte Arabe. M.Savvare. Paris, 1876. 

Quellenbeitriige zur Geschichte der Kreuzziige. 1 Hft. H. Prurz. 
Danzig, 1876. M. 3. 

Recueil des Historiens des Croisades. Historiens Orientaux. Tom. 2. 
Ptie 2, Histoire des Atabecs de Mosul. Isn Ex-ArTuHtr. 

History and Conquests of the Saracens. Six Lectures delivered before 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. Second edition, with new 
Preface. By Epwarp A. Freeman. 1876. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
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Mohammed and Mohammedanism. Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By R. Boswortn Smitn. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 1876. Smith & Elder. 8s. 6d. 


The second edition of Mr Bosworth Smith’s lectures on 
Mohammedanism is greatly improved. The author admits a 
darker side ; he investigates more thoroughly the pre-Moham- 
medan condition of the Bedouin tribes, and gives a better 
account of Mohammedanism in Africa. Mr Freeman’s lectures 
on the Saracens are enriched with a new preface, in which the 
author states with his usual force his opinions about Turkish 
misrule. I have not been able to see the other books 
mentioned above. It should be noticed, however, that a great 
many articles on the subject of the Crusades have been 
contributed to journals and magazines during the past year. 
Crecellius has an article on the Germans in the Crusades,’ and 
Rohricht has two articles on the same subject in the same 
journal, The great medieval scholar, C. Thurot, has two 
critical studies on the historians of the First Crusade in the 
Revue Historique, the one on Baudri de Bourgueil, and the 
other on Guibert de Nogent. Réhricht has also an article on 
the Pilgrimages to the Holy Land before the Crusades,’ and 
another on the Children’s Crusade in 1212.° 


Geschichte der religiésen Aufklirung im Mittelalter vom Ende des 
achten Jahrhunderts bis zum Anfang des vierzehnten. HERMANN 
Revter. I. Bd. Berlin. 1875. M. 7. 

Matthias Ringman (Philesius), humaniste alsacien et lorrain. C. 
Scumipt. 1876. Nancy. 

Bernardino Ochino v. Sienna. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Refor- 
mation. Mit Original. Dokumenten, Portrait u. Schriftprobe. Dr 
Karu BenratuH. 1875. Leipzig. M. 7. 

Galileo Galilei und die rémische Kurie. Nach d. authent. Quellen. 
Kar v. GEBLER. 1876. Stuttgart. M. 8. 


Dr Reuter’s history of the religious scepticism in the Middle 
Ages is one of the most important contributions to our history 
of the medizval church that has been made for some time. 
He divides his book into four periods, in the last of which he 
speaks of the influence of Abelard, while the third is devoted 
to the sceptical influence of the crusades. The third book is 
by far the most important, and must always remain a very 


' “ Zeitschrift fiir Deutschen Philologie.” 


? Riehl’s ‘“‘ Histor. Taschenb.” * ‘‘ Historisch. Zeitschrift.” 1876. 3. 
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important contribution to our knowledge of the curious reflex 
religious effects of the crusades upon Europe. Dr Reuter also 
notices the sceptical influence of the medieval students’ associa- 
tions. He has neglected one line of proof however. Most of 
the medizval students’ songs, the “Gaudeamus,” for example, 
were parodies of hymns. 

Dr Schmidt’s little tract is republished from the “ Memoirs 
of the Archeological Society of Lorraine,” and may be regarded 
as an appendix to the pretty exhaustive history of “ Human- 
ism,” published last year by Krafft and Crecelius. 

Dr Benrath’s monograph on Bernardino Ochino supplies a 
very much needed want, for Biichsenchiitz’s “ Etude sur la vie 
et les oeuvres de Bernardino Ochino de Sienna” was too meagre 
to be very satisfactory. The book divides naturally into two 
parts, the first four chapters which describe Ochino’s life while 
within the Romish Church, and the remaining five which 
relate the story of his wanderings. The most interesting part 
of the book is the proof that Ochino’s break with the Reformed 
Church was not due to Laelius Socinus. There is an article 
upon Ochino in a recent number of the “Theological Review.” 

Gebler’s book on Galileo contains a thorough-going investi- 
gation of the relations of Galileo to the Roman Curia, and of 
the position taken up by the Curia upon scientific matters. 
Prantl, the unwearied historian of logic, contributes an 
interesting chapter upon Galileo and Kepler as logicians to 
the Proceedings of the Academy of Munich. 

The contributions from reviews to this portion of church 


history are not very important. They include an article on ~ 


the preaching power of John Tauler of Strassburg, by Nobbe,' 
and one on Thomas a Kempis, by Grote, in the same journal. 


Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Edited by James Craicie Ropertson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. 
Rolls Series. London: Longmans. 1875. 

Acts of the Collegiate Church of SS. Peter and Wilfrid, Ripon. 1452- 
1506. Edited by the Rev. J. T. FowLer. Surtees Society. 

Adami gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesie pontificum ex recensione Lap- 
penbergii. In usum Scholarum ex Monumentis Germanie historicis 
recusa. ed. altera. Hanover. 1876. M. 3. 


Canon Robertson’s materials for the “ History of Thomas 


' J. Nobbe, ‘‘J. Tauler von Strassburg als Volksprediger.” ‘‘ Zeitsch. f. 
luther. Theol, und Kirche.” 1876, 
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Becket” is only the first instalment of a complete collection of 
the contemporary records of the great English Churchman. 
It contains the life and miracles of St Thomas, by William of 
Canterbury. 

The “ Acts of the Collegiate Church of SS. Peter and Wilfrid, 
Ripon” are peculiarly useful to the student of the social and 
churchly life in the pre-Reformation times, as they shed some 
light on that very dark subject, the ecclesiastical and civil 
jurisdiction of bishops, &c., during the middle ages. The chief 
interest, perhaps, attaches to the records of marriages and 
espousals, and the state of ecclesiastical law upon them. 

Students of early Scottish Church history, who have learned 
from the second volume of Haddan and Stubb’s Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 
the somewhat close connection that existed between the early 
Scottish Church and the old Church of Bremen, will be glad to 
learn of this republication in a convenient form of the “Gesta 
Hammaburgensis ecclesiz pontificum.” The book is a very 
valuable contribution to the pre-Reformation history of Ham- 
burg and Bremen and the surrounding district. It is reprinted 
from the seventh volume of the Scriptores in Pertz’s “ Monu- 
menta.” 


S. Thome Aquinatis, Summa theologica, diligenter emendata Nicolai, 
Sylvii, Billuart et G. F. Drioux notis ornata. 8 tomi. Regensburg. 
1876. M. 20. 

Albert the Great of the Order of Friars Preachers : His Life and Scho- 
lastic Labours. 12s. 

Die Bekehrung der Deutschen zu Christo nach ihrem, geschichtl, Gang. 

Eine Uebersicht v. Dr GortrHarp Lecuurer. M. 60. 

Alcuin und sein Jahrhundert. Ein Beitrag zur Christlich Theolo- 
gischen Literaturgeschichte. Von Dr Kart Werner. Paderborn, 
1876. 


This edition of the “Summa” of Thomas is a marvel of 
cheapness and good editing. The English “ Life of Albertus 
Magnus” is a very uncritical work, and is published solely, it 
may be supposed, as an evidence of the returning love for 
scholastic theology which the “ Dublin Review” has been so 
assiduously instilling. 

Dr Werner pursues his studies in mediwval church life in 
his book on Alcuin and the theological activity of the ninth 
century. The book is a worthy sequel to the author’s lives of 
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Bede and Boniface. It is learned and accurate, and brings 
together what is known about Alcuin and his followers. The 
same narrowness of view which was apparent in Dr Werner's 
earlier writings is also seen in this one. The most important 
feature of the time he describes are the cloister and palace 
schools established by Charles the Great. He has neither 
shewn where Charles the Great got his educational organisa- 
tion, nor how it developed out afterwards into the complicated 
cathedral, monastic, and university educational system of 
Europe. Charles’s palace and cloister schools are the link 
between the educational system of the Scoto-Celtic Church 
and the university life of medizeval Europe. Lechler’s tract is 
reprinted from “Studien und Kritiken,” and is one of two 
articles upon the early ecclesiastical history of Germany, a sub- 
ject which the Germans have hitherto unaccountably neglected ; 
the other article is by Th. Forster.’ Both articles seek to 
depose Boniface from his place as the apostle of the Germans, 
by dwelling upon the earlier labours of Columbanus and other 
Scoto-Irish missionaries. The most important contribution to 
our knowledge of great medieval teachers, however, is con- 
tained in an article of Reuter’s on “ Bernard of Clairvaux,”? in 
which that well-known authority in medieval church history 
shews that Bernard was the type of his generation. Tschackert 
has contributed a paper proving that the dialogues “De 
Querelis Francie et Angliz,” and “De jure successionis 
utrorumque regum in regno Francie,” which were printed by 
Melchior Goldast in a small collection of writings belonging to 
the “ History of the Maid of Orleans,” and were attributed by 
him to Peter d’Ailly, cardinal of Cambrai, are not genuine. 
Kohler has a good article on “ Rabanus Maurus”® in Hilgen- 
feld’s journal. 


The Fifth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. 
1876. 

Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry 
VIII. Preserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, 





* “ Zur Bonifaciusfrage,” ‘‘ Studien und Kritiken.” 1876. 4 

® Reuter, ‘‘ Bernard von Clairvaux.” ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschiche.” 
1876. 1. 

3K. F. Kohler, ‘‘Rabanus Maurus als Schriftsteller.” ‘‘ Zeitschrift fir 
Wissenschaft. Theologie.” 
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and elsewhere in England. Arranged and Catalogued by J. S. 

Brewer. Introduction and Appendix. 1875, Longmans. 

The Principles of the Reformation shewn to be in Contradiction to the 
Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. Nicouas Pocock. 

Joannis Coleti Opuscula quedam Theologica. Letters to Radulphus 
on the Mosaic Account of the Creation, with other Treatises. By 
Joun Couer. M.A., afterwards Dean of St Paul’s. Now first pub- 
lished with a Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by J. H. Lupton, 
M.A. 1876. Bell & Sons. 

The Gospel in Bohemia. By E. Janz Wuatety. London. 


Very few publications are so useful to the student of the 
church history of our own country as the reports, now five in 
number, of the historical commission appointed to find out the 
papers, &c., belonging to private families, which would be 
useful in giving information about the past history of the 
country. The fifth report is quite as interesting and useful as 
any of its predecessors. The most interesting portion to the 
student of ecclesiastical history is that which relates to the 
period of the civil war. 

Dr Brewer’s book is an introduction to his fourth volume of 
the Rolls series, the first part of which was published in 1870, 
the second in 1872, while the third is still unpublished. The 
aim of the introduction is to give what the author thinks a 
full, fair picture of Cardinal Wolsey, whom he believes to have 
been the greatest statesman of his age. 

Mr Pocock’s pamphlet is intended to shew that the final 
revisers of the Prayer Book in 1662 were not animated with 
the same Protestant principles which were professed by the 
leading ecclesiastics in the reign of Edward VI., and that 
therefore the Anglican Church is not properly Protestant. 

Mr Lupton’s edition of Colet’s letters and tracts must be 
interesting to the student of the English Reformation. The 
editor is of opinion that Colet was the beginner of what is 
called Rational Christianity in England. 

Miss Whately’s little book on the gospel in Bohemia is 
founded on the Persecutions-biichlein, and supplies a useful 
history of the Bohemian brethren, from the close of the 
Hussite wars to the re-organisation of the brethren under 
Count Zinzendorf. 


Johann Reuchlin’s Briefwechsel. Gesammelt und herausgegeben. v. 
Lupwic Guiczr. 1876. Tubingen. 
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Konig Sigmund und die Reichskriege gegen die Hussiten, Von Dr 
FriepDRIcH von Bezotp. 2% Abth, Die Jahre 1423-1428. 1876. 
Miinchen : Ackermann. 

Die Einfiihrung der Reformation in der ehemaligen freien Reichstadt 
Colmar. Von Hetricu Rocuott. 1876. Colmar. M. 4. 

Die Reformation in der Célnischen Kirchen-provinz zur Zeit der 
Erzbischofes und Kurfiirsten Hermann V. Graf zu Wied. Nach 
neuen bis jetzt theils unbenutzten theils unbetrannten Quellen 
bearbeit. Von G. Drovven. 1876. Kélnu. Neus. M. 6. 

Kirchengeschichte beider Hessen. 2 Bde. Complt. Von Heinricu 
Herre. 1876. Marburg: Lipmann. M. 14, 50. 

Briefe und Acten zu der Geschichte d. Religionsgespriiches zu Marburg, 
1529, u. d. Reichstages zu Augsburg, 1530. Herausgegeben und 
bearbeitet. von F. W. ScuirrMAcHER. 1876. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 
M. 12. 

Briefe und Documente aus der Zeit der Reformation im 16. Jahr- 
hundert. Von Kart Krarrr und Witsetm Krarrr. 1876. 
Elberfeld : Lucas. M. 5. 

Die vier ersten Luther-Biographien. Ein Vortrag geh. im Dec. 1875. 
Dr Gustav L. Puirr. 1876. Erlangen: Deichart. M. 40. 

Luther’s Stellung zu Concil u. Kirche bis zum Wormser Reichstag, 
1521, histor. entwickelt. Tu. Kotpr. 1876. Giitersloh: Ber- 
telsman. M. 1.80. 

Aus dem 16. Jahrhundert, Culturgeschichtliche Skizzen. Rosert 
Cauinicw. 1876. Hamburg. M. 4. 

Die Evangelische Kirchenverfassung in den Deutschen Stadten des 
xvi. Jahrhunderts. Gekréute Preisschrift u. Imaugural-Dissertation, 
Halle. Apotrn Frantz. 1876. Leipzig. M. 1. 

The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, con- 
sidered principally with reference to the Infiuence of Church Organi- 
zation on the Spread of Christianity. By Ropert Barciay. London. 
1876. Hodder & Stoughton. 


A great deal of very important work has been done in 
Germany during the past year in describing the Reformation 
period, either by descriptions of some peculiar phase or period, 
or by republishing peculiar sources of information hitherto 
inaccessible. To begin with, Dr Bezold has finished the 
second part of his great history upon the wars of the empire 
against the Hussites. The book is very important to the 
church historian, but hardly less so to the student of European 
history, for the policy of the times brings us face to face with 
the opposition between the Emperor and the Electors, and the 
Church playing off the one against the other. Dr Bezold 
makes use of all sources of information, chronicles, popular 
songs, the works of his predecessors, and he has besides found 
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access to a great number of documents hitherto unknown. 
His conclusion is that the state of the empire was such that 
it was only the internecine quarrels between the Utraquists 
A and the Taborites, combined with the death of Zisca, that put 
4 down the Hussites. They easily withstood the empire. The 
edition of the correspondence of John Reuchlin by Ludwig 

: Geiger is published by the Stuttgart “ Litterarische Verein,” and 

i may be considered an appendix to Geiger’s “ Johann Reuchlin 
sein Leben und seine Werke,” published in 1871. It contains 
| a complete list of all the letters remaining which were written 
{ to and received by Geiger, and will prove an invaluable help 
to all students of the earlier movements of the great Reforma- 
tion. Geiger’s critical and explanatory notes are extremely 
valuable for the history of German Humanism. 

The two works of Rocholl and Drouven are very good 
examples of special monographs on the Reformation times. In 
both we see how thoroughly popular the Reformation move- 
ment was and how gradually it gathered strength, while both 
‘ are founded on MS. authorities for the most part hitherto 
} unknown. Rocholl, for example, shews how previous antici- 
patory movements culminated in 1575, which he makes the 
date of the Reformation in the town of Colmar, and he 
describes the conflict between the citizens, who were mostly 
Protestant, and the town council, which was largely Catholic. 
The Reformation movement in Kéln is also described by 
Ennen, in a paper contributed to the Rhenish Westphalian 
monthly for historical and antiquarian investigation, entitled, 
“The Reformed Congregation in K6ln at the end of the 
Sixteenth Century.”' 

Heppe’s book on the church history of the two Hesses is a 
book of the same class, although it does not confine itself to 
a period. 

Schirrmacher and Karl and Wilhelm Krafft have given us 
two collections of original documents relating to Reformation 
times. The more important of the two is Schirrmacher’s, who 
has collected a number of documents bearing on the Marburg 
Colloquy, and its effects at the Diet of Augsburg. 

Kold has investigated with a great deal of care and patience 

1 Ennen, ‘‘ Die Reform. Gemeinde in der Stadt Kéln am ende des 16. 


Jahrhundert.” ‘* Monatschrift f. rhein-Westfal. Geschichtsforsch. u. Alte- 
thumskunde. 1875. 9-10. 
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Luther’s actual position, and his theoretical relation to council 
and church, previous to the Diet of Worms. The book does 
not seem to contain much that is new, but it is satisfactory to 
see this very important phase of Luther’s whole position 
receiving more attention than it has hitherto generally 
obtained. 

The four biographies of Luther, which Dr Plitt describes in 
his lecture, are those of Melanchthon, Cochleus, Ratzeberger, 
and Mathesius. Schirrmacher communicates a hitherto un- 
published letter of Luther’s, dated December 22, 1525, to the 
journal for church history.’ Seidemann has contributed two 
articles, entitled “Zur Reformationsgeschichte,” to Studien 
und Kritiken,® in which he discusses with great minuteness 
of detail—(1) Luther's letter to his wife, written on July 28th, 
1545; (2) Two notes on a Bible, by Luther and Fréschel ; 
(3) Three Melanchthoniana ; and (4) A note on Gregorius 
and Johannes Coppus. 

Calinich’s sketches describe rubrics, pastors, princes, prin- 
cesses, and the press. The book is not written in a spirit alto- 
gether sympathetic with the Reformation, and he evidently 
wishes to make the Reformation times Jook quite as bad as 
they really were. 

Frantz’s book is a translation of a Latin essay which won 
a prize offered by the Law Faculty in Halle in 1874-5, and 
has very little independent value. The best part of the book 
is the second chapter, where the author insists upon the fact 
that church government and the exercise of discipline belongs 
inherently to the church. This is hopeful for Germany. 

Mr Barclay’s book, nominally upon the religious societies of 
the Commonwealth, is really a history of Quakerism. The 
value of the book consists in the way in which it traces the 
connection between Quaker views and the opinion of earlier 
sectaries, and in the curious statistics which it furnishes of the 
growth and decay of Quakerism. 


Histoire de la Reformation en Europe au temps de Calvin. T. 7. 
Genéve. Les peuples du Nord de lEurope. Merrie D’AvBIGNE. 
1876. Paris. Lévy Freres. 7 fr. 50 c. 

History of Protestantism. Vol. II. Dr Wyuure. 1876. London. 





1 Schirmacher, ‘‘ Ein Lutherbrief.” Zeitschrft fiir Kirgeschichte. 1876. 2. 
? Studien und Kritiken. 1876. 3 and 4. 
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Die Christliche Dogmengeschichte als Entwicklungs geschichte der Kirch. 
Lehrbegriffs. 2% Bd. Das Mittelalter u. die Reformationszeit. Dr 
Tuomasius. 1876. Erlangen. M. 8. 40. 


These histories are so well known that we need not describe 
them. Both are more intended for popular use than for theo- 
logical students. It should be remembered, however, that the 
seventh volume of D’Aubigne’s history has really been put 
together from his notes and papers, a circumstance which 
ought to be kept in mind when mistakes are being counted. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that Dr Fournier, of 
Vienna, has communicated to the journal for church history 
a very interesting memorandum on the state of religious parties 
in France in the year 1563, drawn up by Charles of Guise, the 
cardinal of Lorraine, and presented by him to the Emperor 
Ferdinand on the 23d of February 1563. The original is pre- 
served in the Vienna Haus-Hof-und Staats-archiv. 

Thomasius’ “History of Dogma” has this year reached 
its second volume. It is learned, thorough, and intensely 
Lutheran. The most important contributions, however, to our 
knowledge of the Reformation churches is the article of 
Ritschl, in the journal for church history,’ on the origin of the 
Lutheran Church. In this article, Ritschl, with all the learn- 
ing and ability for which he is celebrated, lays down and 
establishes the dictum that the Lutheran Church, properly 
speaking, owes its origin to a departure from the old churchly 
consciousness of the Reformers, jealously guarded during the 
years 1537-1540, and to the adoption of the semi-Socinian 
idea of Melanchthon, that the test of the church was the 
possession of vera doctrina. This idea, which changed the 
churchly consciousness of the Reformers into a species of 
scholastic consciousness, and made the church a mere school 
of opinion, was further developed by strict Lutherans to mean 
that the vera doctrina was neither more nor less than Luther's 
doctrine, and the test of being within the church is that a 
man “se a sententia Lutheri id est Christi non discessurum.” 


Dr Martin Luther u. Dr M. Servet, Eine Quellen Studie. Von H. 
Totuin. 1875. Berlin. M. 1. 





' A. Ritschl, ‘‘ Die Entstehung der Lutherischen Kirche.” ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir 
Kirchengeschichte.” 1876. 1. 
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Philip Melanchthon u. M. Servet. 
Totun. 1876. Berlin. M. 3. 
Das Lehrsystem Michael Servet’s, genetisch dargestellt. 1te Bd. Die 
vier ersten Lehrphasen. H. Toxin. 1876. Giitersloh. M. 4. 
De Michaelis Serveti Doctrina Commentatio Dogmatico-historica. G. 
C. B. Puenser. 1876. Jena. M. 2. 


Eine Quellen Studie. Von H. 





Dr Tollin has spent fully seventeen years in studying 
Servetus, his writings and surroundings, and so may be 
expected to have a more minute acquaintance with his 
opinions than probably any one else. The fruit of this study 
appears in three separate books, and four articles contributed 
to various journals during the present year. The last 
published work is, we suppose, meant to contain the mature 
opinions of Dr Tollin on Servetus, and to be the first part of 
an extensive exposition of his theology. Unfortunately we 
have not been able to see it. The articles begin with a 
general one on toleration in the times of the Reformation ;' 
the author, however, does not dwell sufficiently on the political 
aspect of the intolerance shewn towards Unitarians. Then 
we have accounts of Servetus’ Pantheistic speculations, of his 
opinions upon the Divine Sonship,’ and of his doctrine of the 
Devil. Perhaps, however, the most important of his publica- 
tions are the two works in‘which he compares relatively the 
therories of Servetus with those of Luther and Melanchthon. 
The author seems to be of the opinion that the doctrine, and 
especially the Christology of Servetus, is more biblical than 
that of the Reformers. Dr Piinjer’s careful and trustworthy 
little essay was a university thesis. 


Sammlung von Urkunden zur Geschichte der Concils v. Trient. I. 
Bd. Ungedruckte Berichte und Tagebiicher zur Geschichte des 
Concils von Trient. (lt¢ und 2te Abthl.) Von Dr J. Von 
Déturncer. Nordlingen. 1876. M. 20. 

The Jesuits : Their Constitution and Teaching. An Historical Sketch. 
By W. C. Cartwricut, M.P. 1876, London. 9s. 





1H. Tollin, ‘‘Die Toleranz im Zeitalter der Reformation.”  ‘‘ Riehl’s 
Histor. Taschenbuch.”’ 
2H. Tollin, ‘‘Servet’s Pantheismus.” ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft. 


Theologie.” 1876. 2. 

3H. Tollin, ‘‘Servet’s Lehre von d. Gotteskindschaft.” ‘‘ Jahrbiicher fiir 
Protestant. Theologie.” 1876. 3. 

‘ H. Tollin, ‘‘Servet’s Teuffelslehre.” ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft. 
Theologie.” 1876. 3. 
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Dr Déllinger prints six diaries kept at the Council of 
Trent. Ten have been printed previously, so that we have 
now sixteen. Almost half of the book is devoted to the diary 
of Massarelli, kept during the first year of the Council. 
Besides this, extracts are given from Servanzio, Massarelli’s 
assistant ; there are also a memoir by Seripando on the 
beginning of the Council, and another by Musotti on a later 
period, and the diaries of the bishops of Verdun and 
Salamanca. Dr Déllinger’s preface contains a resumé of the 
work of his predecessors in this department, and a critical 
estimate of theirwork, which is very valuable. 

Mr Cartwright’s work on the Jesuits is a republication, 
with additions and corrections, of two articles which appeared 
some time ago in the Quarterly Review. The book describes 
the foundation, history, and constitution of the order, its 
contumacy and immoral practices, and the system of morality 
based on Probabilism, Mental Reservation, and justification of 
means by ends which has been elaborated by the order. He 
asserts that the society has attained its zenith of power by 
means of the Vatican Council, which proclaimed a pontifical 
Cesarism with the society as a Pretorian guard. The article 
in the Quarterly Review on the papal monarchy is probably 
by the same author. 


Neue Beitriige zur Geschichte Aug. Herm. Francke’s. Vou G. Kramer. 
1876. Halle. M. 2.50. 

Georg Cassander’s Ideen iib. die Wiedervereinigung der Christlichen 
Confessionen in Deutschland. M. Brrcx. 1876. M. 1.70. 

D. F. Strauss und die Theologie seiner Zeit, 1 The. Von A. Haus- 
RATH. 1876. Heidelberg. M. 8. 

Schleiermacher’s Theologie mit ihren philosoph. Grundlagen dargestellt. 
1 The. Die philosoph. Grundlagen der Theologie Schleiermacher’s. 
W. Benver. 1876. Nordingen. M. 5. 

The Life of Robert Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester, deprived as a non- 
juror in 1689. Ed. by Rev. T. Simpson Evans. 1876. London. 

Geschichte der religiés. Bewegung in Inner-Oesterreich im 18. Jahrh- 
undert. Von H. V. Zwiepinck-SupEnHorst. 1876. Wien. M. 
1, 40. 

Etudes sur la question religieuse de Russie. Le pape de Rome et les 
papes de |’Eglise orthodox d’orient, d’aprés les documents originaux 
grecs et russes. TonpinI. 1876. Paris. 4 fr. 

L’Eglise catholique en Pologne sous le gouvernement russe depuis le 
premier partage jusqu’ & nos jours (1772-1875). 2d Ed. 2 Vols, 

Lrscozur. 1876, Paris. 15 fr, 
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A Comprehensive History of Methodism : Embracing Origin, Progress, 
and Present States in all Lands. Porter. 1876. London. 9s. 
History of Euglish Thought in the Eighteenth Century. By LEsLiz 

STEPHEN. 2 Vols. 1876. London. 28s. 


The contributions of the present year to our knowledge of 
post-Reformation Church history have not been very numerous 
nor important. Kramer has disinterred some new documents 
shedding light on the life of the most practical and amiable of 
the pietists, August Hermann Francke. Birck has gone over 
carefully Cassander’s projects for reuniting Christendom, but 
without adding much to our previous knowledge of that disap- 
pointed eclectic. Bender gives us the first instalment of an 
unduly elaborate work on Schleiermacher, which is still too 
undeveloped to be criticised. Naturally enough, there has 
been a good deal said about D. F. Strauss. We have from the 
pen of Hausrath the first part of what is meant to be a very 
elaborate work—too elaborate for the subject; and the Rev. 
A. M. Fairbairn has contributed three very careful and 
accurate papers on the theology of Strauss to the “ Contem- 
porary Review” for May, June, and July. 

Mr Evans’ edition of the memoir of the non-juror bishop of 
Gloucester is the exact reproduction of a manuscript which is 
anonymous, but which seems to have been authentic. Apart 
from its historical value as representing an interesting period 
of church history, the memoir sheds a great deal of light on 
the relations between Turks and Christians in the East in the 
seventeenth century. 

I have not been able to see the works of Zwiedinck- 
Siidenhorst, Tondini, and Lescoeur, the last of which is the 
second edition of a well-known work. Hase' has contributed 
a very good article on the Church and the first French Revo- 
lution, and Studer’ gives an account of pietism in Zurich in 
the seventeenth century. 

Mr Leslie Stephen’s “ History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century” is the first attempt to deal with that 
period as a whole which Principal Tulloch in his “ Rational 
Theology,” Mr Hunt in his “ History of Religious Thought in 

1 C. Hase, ‘‘ Die erste Franzisische Revolution und die Kirche.” ‘‘ Jahr- 
biicher fiir Protestant Theologie.” 1876. 1. 


* Studer, ‘‘ Der Pietismus in der Ziiricherischen Kirche im Anfang der 
vor. Jahrh.” ‘‘ Jahrbuch der Histor. Gesellschaft Ziirichen Theologen.” I. 
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England,” and Mr Taylor in his “ Religious Life,” have already 
treated partially. One of the most important chapters is that 
in which the author shews the connection between Deism and 
and the English theology of the seventeenth century. 

T. M. Linpsay. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Hilgenfeld’s New Testament Introduction—Historisch-Kritische Einleitung 
in das Neue Testament. Von Dr Apot¥F HitcEenFELp, Grossherzogl. 
Sichs-Kirchenrath und Professor der Theologie in Jena. [Historical 
and Critical Introduction to the New Testament. By Dr ADOoLPH 
HiLGENnFELD, Member of the Church Council of the Grand Duchy of 
Saxe, and Professor of Theology in Jena.] Leipzig. 1875. 


No department of theological inquiry has engaged more attention in 
recent years than that which has to do with New Testament literature. 
Not only theologians have made it their study, but learned men of all 
classes. Scholars have devoted themselves, some to the task of presenting 
the text of the canonical books in its purest possible form, and others to 
the critical questions bearing on their contents and authorship. Hilgen- 
feld occupies a high position among writers and inquirers of the latter 
class, and in the work before us we have an important and elaborate 
contribution to what is called the higher criticism of the New 
Testament. This higher criticism he has made his special department 
of study ; he appears widely read in all the literature connected with 
it, and there are few even among German professors who have 
published more works bearing specially upon it. His books are too 
numerous to mention particularly, we name only The Canon and 
Criticism of the New Testament, The Apostolic Fathers, The Paschal 
Controversy, The Extra-Canonical Scriptures of the Early Church, and 
The Messias Judeorum, as the more important of them. He is probably 
the foremost representative of the Tibingen School to which he belongs, 
and he appears conspicuously faithful in his writings to its traditions 
and principles. An examination into the present work will be found 
fully to bear this out, and also to be of service as shewing the position 
which that school of theologians is at the present moment occupying. 

The author does not conceal his conviction that the higher criticism or 
the science of Isagogy, as it is otherwise termed, is in direct antagonism 
to the ordinary church belief as to the canonical books. He believes it 
has entered upon a persistent conflict with the latter—a kind of thirty 
years’ war—and he expresses a hope that it may not eud in a kind of 
Westphalian peace. He himself appears eager for the fray, and is san- 
guine enough to believe that even before biblical scholars shall have 
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settled for us the true text, its history and criticism will be placed 
on undoubted grounds, and the present belief of the church as to the 
canon will be a thing of the past. Thus it is obvious that on this ground 
of theological inquiry war @ outrance with orthodoxy is his watchword 
and battle-cry. It is in keeping with this spirit that he deals out scant 
justice or toleration to those ranged in the opposite ranks, With a 
point of view such as that of Hofmann of Erlangen, who “attempts 
to prove, not merely the genuineness of all the books of the New 
Testament, but even the composition of the Hebrews by Paul himself, 
with a show of strict science” he will have nothing to do, He holds 
that “it contradicts the early history of the New Testament canon and 
the genuinely Protestant spirit of a Luther,” and that “a scientific 
theologian cannot otherwise deal with it than by exposing unsparingly 
the sophistry of this procedure.” Theologians and biblical scholars of the 
school to which Hofmann belongs are seldom alluded to, and when they 
are it is after the above fashion. The adherents of that school, however, 
can scarcely find a better means of strengthening their faith than the his- 
tory given here of the critical efforts made and results attained by those 
whom the Tiibingen School seem to delight most to honour. The ever- 
varying speculations, the conflicting theories, and the edifying spectacle 
of mutual contradiction therein manifested, as existing among that class 
of theologians, all help to strengthen the conviction that their departure 
from the confessional or orthodox position has not been fruitful as yet 
of any happy or useful results, 

The author informs us that his present work is the fruit of a course 
of lectures on the subject of New Testament criticism, which he has 
delivered year after year for the last seventeen years to his students. 
Much of what it contains he had given to the world in his previous 
work on The Canon of the New Testament, in 1863. The specialty of 
his present work is that it presents a history of the individual books 
of the New Testament. In accounting for their origin, the theory 
adopted is precisely that of Baur, though with some modifications. 
These books are in the main Tendenzschriften, as they are called, that is, 
writings indicating the movements and course of development through 
which Christianity passed, until it issued in its so-called Catholic form 
about the middle of the second century. Baur’s fundamental principles 
are adhered to, only in their application they are somewhat modified. 
Baur admitted only four of the Pauline epistles to be genuine, viz., 
Romans, Ist and 2d Corinthians, and Galatians. Hilgenfeld would add 
three to the number, 1st Thessalonians, Philippians, and Philemon. He 
would admit also the genuineness of the last two chapters in Romans, which 
Baur was disposed to deny. The last three verses, however, he is disposed 
to ascribe to another hand. Philippians is, according to Hilgenfeld, “ only 
a letter of thanks to a faithful church troubled by no Judaistic commotion, 
and it is a valuable memorial of the apostle in bonds. It contains also 
disclosures as to the inner and outer life of Paul, and traces of the strife 
with Judaism which form the b*~’ ~ic background of the other epistles”’ 
which according to Baur are genuiue. As to lst Thessalonians, which Baur 
regarded as only an imitation of the ungenuine second epistle, he frankly 
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allows that we have no right to maintain its uogenuineness ; that there 
is no reason for ascribing it to any other than Paul ; that throughout the 
whole epistle the language of Paul may be traced; and that it is a 
memorial of that period of the apostle’s activity when he had to contend 
only with Jews who were outside the Christian Church. For similar 
reasons, Philemon is considered to be from the pen of Paul also, With 
regard to it, Baur had ventured to allege only the possibility of its 
belonging to the post-apostolic age. The progress of the Tiibingen school 
appears thus to be in the direction of increasing the number of the New 
Testament books admitted to be genuine. Their theory clearly admits of 
expansion and development. They have only to widen their conception 
of Paul and Paulinism, and to modify their strong views as to the oppo- 
sition between Paulinism and Petrinism to make speedy room for others 
of the epistles among the number of the genuinely apostolical. It is even 
possible to imagine such subjective criticism carried so far as to allow 
apostolical character and authorship to extant books of the early Christian 
Church, which are not in the canon at all. Thus Hilgenfeld says :—“I 
have modified the view of Baur as to Paul’s epistles. I agreed entirely 
with him that a thoroughly harmonious relation, without trace of opposi- 
tion, between Paul and the primitive apostles could only be maintained 
at the expense of truth. . . . But in the relation between Paul and the 
primitive apostles, it is not to be denied that there are principles held in 
common, and besides those four unabridged epistles, Ist Thessalonians, 
Philippians, and Philemon, appear to me as genuine.” Let but Baur’s 
view of that relation still further be modified, and other admissions of a like 
kind must undoubtedly follow, until perhaps even the canon has not room 
for them all. But when we remember that Baur and Hilgenfeld permit us 
to draw our information regarding Paulinism directly from the writings of 
the apostle who gave name to it, and yet compel us to take only at second- 
hand our information regarding what they believe to be opposed to it, 
we are bound to say that they do not leave us or themselves fair ground 
for judging of that relation, Had we even one epistle allowed by them to 
come from the pen of Peter or John, or any other of the apostles, with 
which we might compare the epistles of Paul, we should not feel ourselves 
left so entirely to mere arbitrary hypothesis. 

We seek for the evidence of this supposed antagonism. We are told that 
the primitive apostles were content to continue very much in Judaism, and 
insisted, though gradually less and less strongly, upon the righteousness 
of the law and the observance of Jewish ordinances, such as circumcision, 
&c., only they preached Christ as he was in the flesh upon earth in the 
past, and as he would be manifested in glory in the future. On the 
other hand, Paul was called specially to be the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. His calling and his broader culture naturally brought him into 
conflict with Judaism, and the breach widened as his work went 
on. A few incidents are alluded to in proof of this, which we may now 
briefly touch upon. Mark left Paul because he differed from his views 
of preaching the gospel to the Gentilv~.and went back to Jerusalem. If 
the misunderstanding was on that ¢ ..d (but this can only be matter of 
pure hypothesis), it was temporary ; for in Philemon, an epistle acknow- 
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ledged by Hilgenfeld to be genuine, and to belong to the latest period of 
Paul’s life, we find that Mark is mentioned asa fellow-labourer. Titus, it is 
said, was required by the Jewish Christian Church at Jerusalem to be cir- 
cumcised, but Paul forbade. How Paul’s own words (Gal. ii. 3) can bear 
this interpretation put upon them, we cannot understand ; and yet it is 
held that the Acts designedly withholds the account of this demand, for 
the reason that it would have raised bitter remembrances of the strife ! 
Paul’s words seem decidedly to point out that there was no strife and no 
mediation needed, such as are alleged ; and they were used rather to shew 
that the Jerusalem Christians and their leaders were at one with him in 
not requiring any Gentile Christian, even though, like Titus, he might 
have part in the ministry, to be circumcised. The assembly at Jerusalem 
is dwelt upon as indicating the same state of division between Paul and 
the leaders of the Jewish section of the church, and as being an attempt 
to come to a peaceful understanding. But that assembly seems rather to 
be a public assertion and manifestation of the unity of Jewish and Gentile 
believers in the church against the gainsayers, and its decision is clearly a 
judicial justification of Paul’s preaching and conduct as a Christian apostle. 
Paul and Barnabas receive the right hand of fellowship, and thereby are 
openly acknowledged as one in faith and work with the other apostles, 
by whom their special commission to the Gentiles is solemnly ratified, 
and they are commended to the grace of God. Paul’s rebuking Peter for 
his inconsistency at Antioch is taken as another proof of the opposition 
between the parties they are supposed to represent, and of the short- 
lived harmony between them. But the rebuke loses all its significance 
and force, except on the understanding that they were not representatives 
of different parties at all, but men professing the same doctrines, and 
working for the same cause. Peter was to be blamed because, professing to 
preach a gospel for Jew and Gentile alike, as Paul did, he was seen acting 
contrary to its spirit and precepts. Yet it is alleged that the Acts inten- 
tionally omits this circumstance also, because it did not suit the purpose 
for which that book is presumed to have been written, that of conciliating 
both parties in the church! To say the least, the historic basis upon 
which Hilgenfeld raises his critical structure will be found to be too 
slender and disputable to sustain it, and his own remark as to the church’s 
view of the canon, with which he closes Part I. of his book bearing on 
the criticism of the New Testament, and which he makes with a manifest 
air of triumph, may fitly be applied to it, “ The old building, full of rents 
from the very first, cannot be made habitable. Let us endeavour after 
an entirely new structure.” 

As might be expected, Hilgenfeld’s views on the canon are widely differ- 
ent from those the Church generally has maintained. With him the canon 
is simply the classical writings of the Christian Church, the catalogue of 
the books which were commonly used in its services, and regarded as more 
or less perfect exhibitions of its professed faith. The Church Fathers are 
alleged to have borrowed the word from its use among the Alexandrine 
Grammarians, who meant to express by it the whole of the books occupy- 
ing the first rank in Greek literature. That they should be written 
under divine inspiration and by apostles is not necessary to the canonicity 
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of the books at all. New Testament criticism, in order to be free and 
true to itself, requires that it be pursued apart from all such dogmas of 
the Church. Even the Roman Catholic Church is deserving of some 
praise, because, by setting up a rival authority to that of Scripture, it 
allows of greater freedom of literary research as applied to the latter. 
But when we consider how small comparatively are the contributions to 
New Testament literature Roman Catholic theologians have made, we are 
inclined to question whether the praise is deserved, and whether, by 
setting up the authority of the church and of its traditions alongside of 
that of Scripture on matters of faith, it has really afforded this boasted 
liberty. Besides, is New Testament criticism not bound to inquire why. 
certain books were received by the Christian Church as canonical while 
others were rejected as apocryphal and wholly ungenuine, and what 
was in these canonical books, what was the character acknowledged to 
belong to them, which led the Church to respect them above all others, 
and to turn to them as specially authoritative for it on all matters of 
evangelical history and doctrine? The question of inspiration appears 
to lie at the very threshold of inquiry as to the Christian canon, and it is 
no less a historical than a critical one. The testimonies of the Fathers 
on this question should be heard, and their evident mental and spiritual 
attitude towards the canonical Scriptures impartially considered. Here is 
really the battle-ground at present between rationalism and the Church’s 
faith. Hilgenfeld seems fully alive to this, when he makes the important 
statement that “ the whole of modern criticism must be in vain, if there 
be not in the New Testament writings of post-apostolic date, and of the 
secoud century.” That appears really to be urging on a crisis before 
which the Church, however, with the results of the researches made by 
such approved scholars as Westcott and Lightfoot and Tischendorf, 
has little to fear. These results clearly point out that it is more 
than probable that all the books of the canon were written before 
the close of the first century. The hated shadow of the Jnspirations- 
dogma seems to haunt our author throughout the book, and at times, 
when he has occasion to refer to it, his language becomes passionate and 
even contemptuous. 

Hilgenfeld’s chapter on the Fathers bears marks of being written 
under a strong bias in favour of his own theory. He sets a low value on 
their literary discrimination, and consequently on their testimonies as to 
the canon. He alleges the age in which they lived was one in which 
literary forgeries were little regarded, and were passed over if only they 
served their own doctrinal ends. Avpostolical names were freely given to 
writings admitted to be canonical. It was a common custom in the first 
age of Christianity to circulate books under the names of celebrated men 
of an earlier age. Evidence is set forth that certain churches received 
books of a clearly apocryphal and supposititious character. Antiquity 
had not the notion of literary property that is so strictly held now- 
a-days. A case is cited, however, which goes rather to establish the 
opposite of all this, so far at least as the Christian Church is concerned. 
A book entitled the Acts of Paul was put in circulation by a presbyter of 
Asia. For this he was deposed, but he pled in extenuation of his offence 
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that he had written the book out of love for the apostle. Surely this goes 
not a little way to prove the fact that the Church was too jealous of the 
honour of the apostles and of her authoritative books to permit any such 
literary forgeries to pass, if at least it was in her power to discover them. 
Such literary forgeries might well pass in a particular district for a time, 
but it would require strong faith to believe that they could succeed with 
the Church generally, which was in the best possible position for ascer- 
taining the real facts, and was besides deeply interested in ascertaining 
them both in respect of her doctrine and practice. We find, too, that 
the use of uncanonical writings in the Church was merely local and 
temporary, and that by the fourth century, when the canon took definite 
form, it had all but ceased. 

The Tiibingen critics have generally looked upon the four gospels 
as affording them unassailable ground on which to stand. Before parting 
from our author, therefore, we shall briefly touch upon the account he 
gives of their origin. In the canonical Gospel of Matthew, Hilgenfeld 
recognises “an apostolical strictly Jewish-Christian and anti-Pauline 
original belonging to the sixth decade of the first century.” He 
acknowledges there is much that is Pauline in it, such as the homage of 
the Magi, the high value set upon the centurion’s faith, &c., but all of 
this tendency was added by a later hand, and did not belong to the 
original of the apostolic times. That original, he thinks, we may find in 
the Ebionitic but apocryphal Gospel to the Hebrews—a work strongly 
Jewish-Christian in character, but therefore, as it is alleged, all the more 
likely to be apostolical, translated and presented in fuller form in Greek, 
and from that Greek translation issuing under the free hand of the evan- 
gelist, whoever he was, in its present canonical form. Soon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, this Gospel received its present form as the 
result of a pretty free redaction upon its earlier. The theory as to this 
Gospel is thus complicated enough. We cannot help remarking that it 
does seem too great a demand upon our faith, or rather credulity, to 
believe that the early Church should treat the Ebionitic Gospel as apocry- 
phal, if it really contained more that is apostolical, while she received into 
her canon under the very name of an apostle a writing which really con- 
tained less. Mark’s Gospel, ‘“ Petrine in character, and bearing marks of 
its origin in Rome,” arose “through a harmonious gathering up” (of 
previous gospel records or oral traditions, we may suppose), “ in the spirit 
of a mild conciliatory Jewish Christianity.” Mark was in close relations 
with Peter and Paul alike, hence it suited the party whose views the 
second gospel specially represented to assume him as a sort of sponsor for 
the book. It is assigned to Domitian’s reign, 81-96 a.p. Out of the 
Pauline writing in the two first, and other gospels, the Gospel of Luke pro- 
ceeded about the year 100 a.p. Lastly, on the ground of all these works 
that had gone before. and when the Gnostic movement was at its height, 
the Gospel of John, written by a disciple of his in Asia Minor, appeared, 
at a date not later than 140 a.p. It is conceded that the New Testa- 
ment writings were all completed by this time, an important modification 
of Baur’s view, who would refer some of the books to a later date—the 
fourth gospel, for example, to about the year 180 a.p. 
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It is evident that with these views of the origin of the Gospels, and 
with views of a like kind, determining from an ideal and wholly subjec- 
tive standpoint the origin of the other books of the New Testament canon 
as well, the Tiibingen critic sets himself a more difficult task than he can 
ever be expected to accomplish, even to his own satisfaction. Whatever 
be the book of the canon he treats of, he is so fettered by his own theory 
that he has to sacrifice for it the organic unity and the historical and 
doctrinal character and value of the book. Let one follow Hilgenfeld in 
his treatment of book after book, and he cannot fail to observe that his 
criticism is dominated by his own arbitrary hypotheses and preconcep- 
tions, and that Rationalism is as arrogant in the use of its own @ priori 
method of reasoning as ever Scholasticism was. With regard to the first 
Gospel, for example, Hilgenfeld boldly applies his fundamental principle 
of a direct opposition between Paulinism and primitive Christianity , 
and undertakes to point out, obviously in the most arbitrary way, 
what belonged to its apostolic original, and what was added after- 
wards of Pauline tendency, and incorporated in the canonical gospel. 
Such criticism can only be expected to yield at the best very uncertain 
and temporary conclusions. It can only result in unsettling everything 
connected with its subject matter, in turning every book and chapter and 
section of a chapter in the New Testament into a field for interminable 
polemical strife. While it professes to be free, and even boasts of its 
liberty, it really labours under serious self-inflicted bondage, and it is 
likely ere long to die by its own hands. It sets up an ideal view of the 
early history of Christianity as the standard by which all the canonical 
books are to be judged, but its direct tendency is to destroy the validity 
of the historic basis upon which its own ideal view rests. A kind of 
criticism that regards the books of the New Testament as mere Tendenz- 
schriften and not Geschichtswerke—as merely writings exhibiting but 
transient and tentative passages in the Church’s development towards 
Catholicity, and not as reliable memorials and authoritative sources of 
her faith from the first—leaves itself destitute of all genuine historic 
materials for accounting either for these alleged doctrinal tendencies or 
for the origin of Christianity itself. It must of necessity drift, as its 
representatives in the Tiibingen school actually do, into mere arbitrary 
and groundless hypotheses, and lose itself essentially in its own labyrinth 
of speculation. Clearly, New Testament criticism must address itself in 
another spirit to its task if it is to bear substantial scientific fruit. 

A. B.C. 
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SOME AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Vols. 
V.and VI. K—N. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


We gladly welcome these additional volumes of this splendid work. 
In noticing the previous volumes, we have already described its compre- 
hensive nature, and the able manner in which the editors were carrying 
forward the enterprise. Our increased acquaintance with this work has 
only served to heighten our estimate of its value, and warrants us again 
to recommend it as one of the best works of the kind in the English 
language. Since the death of Dr M‘Clintock, Professor Workman has 
been associated with Dr Strong as joint editor. The plan they have 
followed is, by adopting all the best articles that have appeared in exist- 
ing cylopeedias, correcting and modifying them where necessary, and by 
calling in the aid of a large band of coadjutors, American, Continental, and 
British, in the preparation of articles on subjects which they have respec- 
tively made a special study, to secure a work complete in all its parts, and 
up to the present date in point of information. The writers are of differ- 
ent evangelical denominations, and while each is left to speak out his own 
convictions and views of truth, there is nothing of a sectarian character 
about the work. On the other hand, the articles are written from the 
Protestant standpoint of a believing acceptance of the inspired Word, 
and of adherance to the common faith of the gospel of the grace of God, 
so that there is nothing here of the vague or indefinite theology which 
characterises the productions of some modern schools. The editors are 
doing a great work in thus giving to the churches a cyclopzedia so rich and 
varied in its matter, so replete with evidences of a thorough scholarship, 
and so reliable as we have found this to be. We hope they may be able 
to carry the undertaking to a satisfactory issue by the publication of the 
remaining two volumes which will complete the work. 


The Might and Mirth of Literature. By W. V. Macsetu, Professor of 


Rhetoric in the University of West Virginia. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1876. 


This is a treatise on figurative language, in which upwards of 600 
writers are referred to, and 220 figures illustrated. It is a survey of 
English and American literature, interspersed with historical notices of 
the progress of the language, with anecdotes of many of the authors, and 
with discussions of the fundamental principles of criticism and of the 
weapons of oratory. It is of solid value as a perfect storehouse of illus- 
trations of figures of etymology, of syntax, and of rhetoric, and is full of 
practical advice to all preachers and public speakers. We know of no 


work of the kind that can be more serviceable to students of English 
literature. 
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The Theistic Conception of the World: An Essay in opposition to certain 
Tendencies of Modern Thought. By B. F. Cocxrr, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Michigan. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 1875. 


The author, already well known for his interesting work on Chris- 
tianity and the Greek Philosophy, here grapples with one of the greatest 
questions of the age. His theme is to shew, in opposition to Strauss, 
Spencer, and the school of physicists to which Tyndall belongs, that 
there is an absolute First Cause, a personal Being, “from whom, in 
whom, and to whom are all things.” After clearly stating the problem, 
the author treats of God the Creator, The Creation, The Relation of God 
to the World in its Conservation, The Providence of God in Human 
History, Providence and Prayer, Moral Government: its Grounds, 
Nature, Condition, Method, and End. This important contribution to 
theological literature is characterised by close and vigorous thinking, 
and by force and concentration of argument, which demands, but at the 
same time very abundantly rewards, the sustained attention of the 
reader. This is just such a work as we would recommend to earnest 
students. The very perusal of it is a healthful mental discipline, while 
it is fitted to set at rest perplexing doubts, and to confirm the faith of 
the reader in the great doctrines it so ably discusses. 


Elijah the Prophet. By the Rev. W. M. Taytor, D.D., minister of the 
Broadway Chapel, New York. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1876. 


Dr Taylor is already well known on this side of the Atlantic by his 
excellent work on David, King of Israel, and by his recent very admir- 
able contribution to Homiletics. The work before us consists of thirteen 
chapters, which appear to have been originally lectures. Dealing with a 
subject that has been so frequently discussed by able writers, and notably 
by the celebrated Krummacher, it is much to say that Dr Taylor’s work 
is second to none in freshness, and in the power and eloquence with 
which it sets forth the great lessons with which the thrilling story of 
the Tishbite’s life abounds. We are glad to see that the author so ably 
sustains the reputation of the Scottish pulpit in his important sphere in 
America. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Inductive Method of Christian Inquiry. An Essay. By Percy 
Srrutr. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1877. Pp. 460. 


Messiah's Kingdom in its Origin, Development, and Triumph. By the 
Rev. Bensamin Martix, A.M., Leslie. Edinburgh : William 
Oliphant & Co, 1876. Pp. 335. 





On Christian Commonwealth. Translated and adapted under the direc- 
tion of the Author from the German of Dr Henry W. J. Turerscu. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 1877. Pp. 272. 


The Book of Church Law: being an Exposition of the Legal Rights and 
Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the Laity of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. Jown Henry Buiunt, M.A., F.S.A. Revised by 
Wa ter G. F. Puitumore, D.C.L. Second Edition. London: 
Rivingtons. 1876. Pp. 365. 

This volume contains a mass of information in regard to the subject 
indicated in its title, and from the reputation and other works of its 
author and reviser may, we presume, be trusted as accurate and com- 
plete. The appendix gives the canons and other legal documents of the 
Church of England in a convenient and accessible form. 


Lange's Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. XIII. Ezekiel and 
Daniel. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Pp. 492 and 273. 


The Life and Writings of St John. By James Macponatp, D.D., 
Princeton, New Jersey. Edited, with an introduction, by the Very 
Reverend J. S. Howson, Dean of Chester. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1877. Pp. 413. 


Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai: A Biographical Sketch. By the Author 
of Life of Bossuet, Life of S. Francis de Sales, &c. Rivingtons. 
London. 1877. Pp. 470. 


The Holy Childhood. Conversations on the Earliest Portion of the Gospel 
Narrative. London: Nisbet & Co. 1877. 


The Training of the Twelve ; or, Passages out of the Gospels exhibiting the 
Twelve Disciples of Jesus under discipline for the Apostleship. Second 
Edition, revised and improved. By ALeExanpeR Batmarn Bruce, 
D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church College, Glasgow. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1877. Pp. 531. 


We are glad to see a new edition published of this excellent work. 


Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, and their relation to Old Testament Faith. 
Lectures delivered to Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. 
B. Moztey, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ 
Church. Rivingtons. London. 1877. Pp. 295. 


This important work must be noticed at some length in a future 
number. 
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Saint Augustine: A Poem in Hight Books. By the late Henry Warwick 
CoE, Q.C. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1877. Pp. 416. 


The Hidden Mystery ; or, The Revelations of the Word, being Thoughts 
Suggestive and Practical on Psalm xix. 1-6. By Rosrert Brown. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 1877. 


This volume contains much Scriptural truth, brought out with a large 
acquaintance with the Word of God, and much practical force and 
earnestness ; but it is pervaded with minute analogies as to the spiritual 
meaning of colours and other natural phenomena that seem to a large 
extent arbitrary and fanciful. 


The True Bread of Life, and how to receive it. By Joun Harrison, 
D.D., Vicar of Fenwick, near Doncaster. 1876. 


This tractate, in the form of a letter to a congregation whose minister 
teaches the doctrine of a real presence of our Lord’s body in the Eucharist, 
is a vigorous polemic against that error, and a defence of the common 
Reformed doctrine in the Zwinglian rather than the Calvinian form. 


The Divine Order of the Universe, as Interpreted by Emmanuel Swedenborg, 
with especial reference to Modern Astronomy. By the Rev. Aueustus 
Cuissotp, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1877. Pp, 121. 


Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ. By the Rev. Dr 
EpersHEerm, Vicar of Loders, Dorset. London: Religious Tract 
Society. Pp. 325. 


Romanism, Ritualism, and Revelation. Eight Lectures delivered in Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Manchester. By the Rev. Wittiam M‘Caw. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 1876. Pp. 162. 


The Huguenots: Their Settlements, Churches, and Industries, in England 
and Ireland. By Samuret Sites. A new and revised edition. 
London : John Murray. 1876. Pp. 630. 


Bernardino Ochino, of Siena: A contribution towards the History of the 
Reformation. By Karu Breyratu. Translated from the German 
by Heten Zimmery, with an introductory Preface by Wi..iam 
Artuur, M.A. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1876. Pp. 304. 


A well written translation of the interesting book noticed above in the 
review of Church History Literature, p. 379, giving an authentic account 
of a very remarkable man. 


The Life of the Rev. George Whitefield. By the Rev. L.Tyerman. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1876. 2 vols. Pp. 561 and 634. 


The East: Being a Narrative of Personal Impressions of a Tour in Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria. By Witt1am Younc Martin. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1876. Pp. 292. 


An agreeable book of lively descriptions, with interesting information. 
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The Works of the Rev. William Jay. In eight volumes. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1876. 

The writings of William Jay have been too long and widely known to 
need any introduction or review. Making no pretension to scholarship 
or critical research, but guided by good sense and earnest piety, he has 
left discourses of such practical value and devotional worth that they 
continue to hold their own in the esteem of the Christian public. This 
new edition is sure to have a wide circulation, and will no doubt contri- 
bute to make the author known in new quarters. Of the eight volumes, 
one embraces a course of family prayers for six weeks, together with a 
number of prayers for special occasions ; two consist of short discourses ; 
four contains brief meditations for each morning and evening of the year ; 
while the last consists of a series of lectures, entitled “The Christian 
Contemplated.” Type, paper, binding, and general get up are handsome 
and elegant. 


SERMONS. 


Sermons for the Christian Year. Translated from the German of the late 
Richard Rothe, D.D., with a Preface by Witt1am R. Crark, M.A.,, 
Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of Taunton. From Advent to 
Trinity. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1877. Pp. 379. 


Light and Life. By the Rev. Gzorcr Cook, D.D., Borgue. Blackwood 
& Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1877. Pp. 271. 


The Life that Now Is: and Nature and Life. Sermons by Rosert 
CottyEr, Pastor of Unity Church, Chicago. With a Biographical 
Sketch. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1877. Pp. 179 and 
162. 





Note.—We regret that, by an oversight, in a note at p. 54 of our 
previous Number (January 1877), the edition of Owen’s Works, and the 
editorial note there quoted, are ascribed to Dr Thomas Smith, instead 
of Dr W. H. Goold, to whom we beg to apologise for the mistake.—Eb. 














